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THOUSANDS of MEN NOW 

•Qppeax 7 eel /look 

SUMMER BETTER YOUNGER 





mtk &omm€indez 

e> Amazing NEW Abdominal Supporter 



Yes, instantly you, too', can begin to feel ALIVE . 

Parade of Men who are marching up the highway of hapji 

the amazing new Men's abdominal supporter. 

GET “IN SHAPE'* INSTANTLY AND ENJOY A HAPPY STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 

The COMMANDER presents the exclusively designed "INTERLOCKING HANDS" 
principle for extra double support where you need it most. It flattens the burden- 
some sagging "corporation” and restores to the body the restful Invigorating feeling 
that comes with firm, sure "bay window" control. Order this new belt today ana 
begin enjoying the pleasure of feeling "in shape" at once. 

BREATHE EASIER— TAKE WEIGHT OFF TIREO FEET 

The helpful uplifting EXTRA SUPPORTING power of the COMMANDER firmly sup- 
ports abdominal sag. The instant you pull on the belt you breathe easier . . . your 
wind Is longer . . you feel better! 

YOUR BACK 1$ BRACED— YOUR CLOTHES FIT BETTER— YOU APPEAR TALLER 

The COMMANDER braces your figure, your posture becomes erect . . . you look 
and feel slimmer . . . your clothes fit you better. Your friends will notice the 
improvement immediately. 

COMMANDER IS NEW AND MODERNS 

The absence of gouging steel ribs, dangling buckles and bothersome lace* Will prove 
joy. COMMANDER has a real man’s Jock type peuch, with front opening. IT 
IVES GENUINE MALE PROTECTION. Try this amazing new belt with full confi- 



QN TOP OP THB WORLD bl 
of happier living with the C' 



G] 
dence 



... and at our risk. Si 



*OTECTION. Try this amazing 1 
END FOR XT NOWI 



*THE SECRET OF THE 
"INTERLOCKING HANDS" 

Only COMMANDER contains thia NEW 
principle. A porous non-st»etch mate- 
rial is built into the Special stretch 
body of the COMMANDER. STRETCHES 
to to 14 INCHES HIGH ... In thToutllS? 

®f *£° *»n<i» for extra 

DOUBLE SUPPORT where yon need St 

most. MO BUCKLES. LACES OR STRAPS. 



MAKE THIS TEST 
WITH TOUR OWN HANDS 
AND FEEL WHAT WE MEAN 



Commander Wearers all o vet America Say * 



*1 «*> tut* yea wilt be pleased to 
know that it la by far the bast and 
most practical supporter I have ever 
bad. I have been pleased to show 
t! to several of or friends and they 
■re likewise impressed with it. You 
shall probably bear from sup# of 
them In the future.” 

Or. A. M. 9, 
Standish. Mich. 



“Enclosed find order for another belt. 
1 wouldn't be without this supporter 
for ten times what it costs.” 

BL CI>ir'i>. S m. 

•’Betel red the CbtsmantUr about • 
week a«o. To say .that I am well 
pleased with H would be putting it 
mildly— I cab see that it Dlls a lane 
felt want, giving the needed support 
and a moei comfortable feeling. I 
never miss putting U on tire first 



thing in tbe moraine. Enclosed ft 
my check for another/' 

J. C. McQ. 

Bt. Paul, Minn. 

”1 recommend tbe Commander fw 
what It ta made for. U sure hat 
been, a great help to me. I want to 
that* you for whkt it has done. I 
might add it has helped me mot* 
than anything f have ever tried." 

Fort** Ettas, a* 



About ere just a few of the many unsolicited testimonial* for the Commander 
that tot receive regularly. Originals ol these and others are on flit. 



SEND FOR IT TODAY— USE THIS COUPON 



10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
SEND NO MONEY 

ONLY 



t 
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W»Bt COMMANDER 
ten days FREE. If it fails 
to do all we say, send 
it back and the pur- 
chase price will be 
promptly refunded. 



* 2.98 

SIZES 28 to 4? 



SPECIAL URGE SIZES 48 to 60. $2.98 



S*"" ^"rODUCTORV TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

ff WARD GREEN CO.. DEPT. 616 

Jg 342 WDISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

I Said me the "COMMANDER’* for' ten days Free Trial. I will pay postman the epeciat pile# #f 1198 
ff, stag fr -I*” 01 eetlsfled after wearing it fen- days. I may return it and the purchase price will M 

B promptly refunded 

My waist measure ....... My heioht It ............ 

g 4£end string the size of waist If measuring tape is not available.) ** 

| NAME 

1 AD0BES® 

■ C,TY i-.-M&i 

9 O Cheek here if you enclose $2.08 with this order and we will pay postage charges. Tbe same refund 

■a offer noins. 



*© 1941 W.G.C9 
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A Rare Selection of 



from ihe World’s Most Titillating Tales of LOVE! 



OMNIBUS of 
PLEASURE 



This Collection of Intimate Entertainment 
is Yours for ONLY . . . AA 
II You Mail Your Order AT ONCE.'Zf O e 






. ... Contents of ‘“An Omnibus of Pleasure”- 
The Pleasure Primer 

Wh *»e_ One Eye _t_s_ Better 



A one-eyed porter wins a 
princess . . . and what 
happens! 

The Hesitations of Pa- 
rt urge, by RABELAIS: Can 

a man marry without the 
hazard of trespassers? 

A Rendezvous with the 
Countess, by BOCCACCIO: 
Master Simone, the gulli- 
ble doctor, keeps a “blind 
date 1 ' and h “ditched" 
most unexpectedly! 

Saved, by DE MAUPAS- 
' fiANT: How can the Mar- 

quise “get the goods” on 
her J — ’ — ■— J 

fui?' 

What Every Man Should 
Know, by OVID: These 

pointers have been serv- 
ing the man-about-town 
some two thousand years 
or more! 



The False Courtesan, by 
BALZAC: A virtuous wom- 
an is compelled to play 
the courtesan to her own 
husband! 

The Midnight Assignation, 
by QUEVEDO: A sly Lo- 

thario, bound for hla 
lady’s bedroom falls into 
the clutches of the law. 
Forbidden Sweets, A 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN 
Tale: The Baron’s at- 



Of Miss Killnariska. 

The Aristocratic Lady and 
the Sweep, An Arabian 
Nights Entertainment: 
Why the beautiful, rich 
lady kidnapped an ugly 
sweep. 

Men Minus Women. What 
happens when a woman 
appears in the masculine 
world of the mining 
camps. 



Uncensored stories from the hilarious tales of Boc- 
caccio- — Rabelais — Ovid — Quevedo— Munchausen— Bal- 
zac— and others — surely, here is an OMNIBUS OF 
PLEASURE calculated to tickle the risibilities and 
moisten the eyes of the most jaded reader! Amd now, 
cleverly edited and brought together in one complete 
book, you can pick and choose, to your heart's con- 
tent — night after night— alone or (if you like reading 
aloud) in the pleasant company of whom it may 
concern. 

Never Before Offered in Ope Book! 

As the toastmasters say, these authors “need no intro- 
duction.” Just read the list of their names on this 
page ! It’s high time you looked into some of their 
more intimate writings 1 You don’t know DeMaupas- 
sant, Voltaire, Boccaccio, Sterne, the Arabian Nights 
or the many others in this Pleasure Primer, until 
you’ve read the delectable selections by which they 
are represented here! 

In keeping with its illustrious contents, the OMNI- 
BUS OF PLEASURE is a man’s book — a lusty book, 
clearly printed for the ease of your eye. Its never-to- 
be-forgotten pages include many full -page drawings 
and illustrations ! Many have said that the pictures 
alone are worth the price of admission 1 

Order Today— Head This Unusual Offer 

To make new friends, we offer the OMNIBUS OF 
PLEASURE at the sensationally low price of 98c — 
but in addition to that, we give you FIVE DAYS TO 
MAKE UP YOUR MIND whether everything we've 
said about this book satisfies your own personal re- 
actions ! Your Order BY COUPON ONLY entitles you 
to RETURN THE BOOK IN 5 DAYS if not perfectly 
delighted with this selection of the world’s most capti- 
vating stories ! You have nothing to lose . . . and you 
will be the final judge of your own purchase ! Stravon 
Publishers, 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 



And Other Eye-Opener* 



STRAVON PUBLISHERS. Dept. 278 
342 Madiaon Avenue, New York City 

Send vne your new OMNIBUS OF PLEASURE, In 
plain wrapper. I agree that it’s high time I looked 
Into these intimate writings. It 1* understood that if 
not delighted with title book, I may return it In 5 
days ana my money will be refunded. 

□ Send C.O.D. I will pay postman 08c plus few 
cents postagre. 

□ I enclose 98c— send postpaid. 



ADDRESS 



tiiitiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiirxiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiimiiiij 






U SUALLY this department is full of fan- 
tastic things, but this time we would like 
to step out of character and make a sug- 
gestion that isn’t fantastic at all. In fact, it’s 
something solid and pertinent to the future peace 
of the world, and especially concerning American 
Hemispheric Solidarity. 

Why not, say we, make the teaching of the 
languages of the Latin American countries a com- 
pulsory subject in our schools? These two conti- 
nents ought to get together and work . together 
to the fullest extent beginning right how, and 
make the world after the war. a better place to 
live in insofar as international relationships are 
concerned. 

Let’s give our youngsters a break, and hand 
’em a convenient tool to help work out that 
future to which we are now committing them 1 

A UTHOR DAVID WRIGHT O’BRIEN writes 
us from Texas with the saddest tale of all. 
He joined the air force, and wound up the first 
day of his arrival quarantined with his entire 
group under a scarlet fever quarantine ! The whole 
group is out now, but poor Dave was idle for 28 
days without a typewriter! The loss is certainly 
oursl 



is there I All there! This little tale rings the bell 
right down inside us somewhere, because it’s a 
grand little yarn, and because it shows real 
knowledge of the people in it. It all goes to 
prove that if you write about the people you 
know, you don’t have to be a genius to write a 
fine story! Livingston is no genius, but you’ll 
see him again — and again! 

CPEAKING of realism and local color and real 
^ people, Lee Francis comes up this month with 
a yarn based on that fantastic emperor of Voodoo 
and Zombieism, Henri Cbristophe. The illustra- 
tions by Robert Fuqua are also authentic. We 
think you’ll get a kick out of both. 

CHESTER S. GEIER returns with a gremlin 
^ story, “Sky Imp.” This is a clever little story, 
Chester, and we congratulate you on it! Julian 
S. Krupa thought it was well done, too, and in- 
sisted on doing the illustration. 

TT GIVES us a nostalgic pain to present another 
* of David Wright O’Brien’s stories from our 
dwindling supply of his work still remaining un- 
published. “Stenton’s Shadow” is another of those 
unusual idea yarns that he makes his specialty. 
It is guaranteed to please. 



OEGINNING next month we are going to insti- 
tute a new feature, not a regular feature, but 
just something we’ll hand you from time to time. 
It’s our own “Fantastic Adventures’ Hall of 
Fame.” And believe you us, it’ll be the toughest 
place to get into our authors have ever seen! 
Next month we’ll give you a list of several stories 
published since the inception of Fantastic Adven- 
tures which have made history and drawn down 
acclaim that merits their inclusion in our new 
fame department. 

A LL this is started by the sensational reception 
given to a yarn we’re already realizing is one 
of the finest ever published in our pages. It’s 
“Furlough From Eternity,” by that same David 
Wright O’Brien! We bow low before a really 
fine achievement! 

T ADIES and gentlemen, meet Mr. Berkeley 
" Livingston! Our newest new writer appears 
in. his initial effort in this issue with “I’ll Be 

There With Music”; end take it from us, the lad 



A NOTHER writer new to our pages— war cer- 
tainly brings new faces! — is Richard Vardon 
with “Have You Seen Me?” The best way to 
answer that question is to read the story. And 
if you have seen “me,” we believe Richard Var- 
don would like to know where! You’ll under- 
stand what we’re driving at when you read the 
yarn. 



■\TATURALLY! Huh? Oh, of course! We al- 
' ways have a Lefty Feep yarn. . . . This 
time it’s “Stuporman,” a parody on you know 
who! Trust Robert Bloch to make with the 
quips on this one ! It’s a nifty. And aside, read- 
ers, we’re hinting that you look at the illustration 
rather closely— because that’s Robert Bloch him- 
self in the illustration! Yep, the Margarians pulled 
a fast one on Bob this time (they’re old friends) 
and dug out a photo to work into the illustration. 



T EROY YERXA piles on the wordage this 
month with “Lost Legions of Carthage,” 
(Continued on page 8) 
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PASS HIGH ON THE INDUCTION “I. Q.’» TEST 




"VTOUR future military life, your rank, 

A‘*yeur pay, your job, depends in part Partial List of 
m the grade you achieve on your in- Contents 

Auction general classification test. Aa „ 

a wise man once said, “An opportunity “ J*b 

well taken is the only weapon of ad- Vocabulary.* 
vantage.’* The time to prepare is NQVE Arithmetic (IS FMcInatStto 
- before you take your test. CuKfttla, (Vay li». 

pwtant). 

mm aw . mm . . m How to Prepare Yourself lor 

Now Be Very Practical ^ 

How to Avoid Pltfallt, ata. 

About Yourself T( ££ i. «.« «, Fm *. 

Tettt In tho Navy. 

Take advantage ;of the help that is L_— — — 

offered you here. “PRACTICE FOB 
THE ARMY TESTS” has been compiled to help men like you. 

Not only yourself, but your family, anti the army, want to 
see that you get the 30b for which you are best qualified. 
“PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS” Is a book contain- 
ing complete and simplified material along the lines of the 
questions given on the test — tells how to answer them quickly 
and easily. It gives you a real opportunity to go to your test 
with the self assurance “that I am ready.” Here’s why. The 
ABC simplicity of this startling book will gear your mind to 



the rapid-fire answer-technique so characteristic of I. Q. 
test. It helps you brush up on vocabulary, mathematical 
formulas, cube counting, and all the other special techniques 
that you should master if you want to do yourself justice 
on your esam. 

Remember, the men who will decide what job you are to 
have in your military career are personnel officers who have 
been thoroughly trained In the proper use of each man’s 

abilities and aptitudes . . . and remember they are looking, yes, seeking out the men who will stand above 
the average. One of those men may be you. will you be one of the 93,000 who will attend Officers' Candidate 
Schools this year? Will you be one of the 75,000 who will be commissioned? To enter one of these schools 
you must make a really good score on the General Classification Test. Will you make the grade? Will your 
mark be high enough to allow you to enter Officer Candidate School? If you want one of these ratings, and 
we are sure you do, brush up , . . before you take the tests. 

SEND NO MONEY ... 5 DAY TRIAL 

Here is the most surprising part of this Offer. The price of this 
“PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS” has deliberately bean 
made exceedingly low. The publishers are anxious that every 
ambitious man who is to be in our armed forces have a copy 
so as to derive its benefits. Therefore, this great educational 
aid is yours for only $1.50. So positive are we that you will 
never part with it for many times its cost, that we will send 
yon yours with a definite understanding that you can look 
It over from cover to cover for five days. If you don’t like 
It, if you don’t think it’s everything we say, and don’t feel 
It will help yon, return it and get your money back just for 
the asking. Sign your name and address to the coupon and 
rush it to us. Speed is Important to you NOW because the 
sooner you get the book, the faster will you be prepared. 
Merely pay the postman $1.50 plus postage or, if you pre- 
fer, send $1.50 and we will pay the postage, but you enjoy 
the same money back guarantee just the same. (We have a 
limited number of our deluxe edition “PRACTICE FOR 
THE ARMY TESTS” specially bonnd which are available 
at $2.50 plus postage or $2.50 if you remit in advance.) 
You take no risk. Order today. 




ARCO PUB. CO., Dept. 5005 

480 Lexington Avenue, N. Y, 

D fiend my copy of “PRACTICE FOR THE ARHY TESTS" | 

by return mail. I will pay postman $1.50 plus postage on j 
arrival. (If you prefer to send money order, do go and save I 
postage.) It is understood I may examine the book for 5 ! 
days and return for refund if not satisfied. NOTE: Deluxe . I 
1 edition specially bound, $2.50 plus postage or $2.50 if yon * 
I remit in advance. □ I 



act now 

RUSH COUPON TODAY 



FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 




( Continued from page 6) 



charmer’s continual thumping on the ground and 
on the basket. When the cobra comes out of 
the basket, it sees the snake charmer swaying 
back and forth in a very rhythmic motion and the 
cobra only imitates this motion and thus appears 
to be dancing to the music. 



which is exactly what the title implies. Hannibal 
and his elephants once more cross the Alps to do 
battle! This time against the Nazis . . . 

A NOTHER of our “lost” authors, soldier Wil- 
* liam P. McGivern, does the cover story this 
month, based on a cover painting by H. W. Mc- 
Cauley, featuring the ever popular Mac Girl. 
“Genie of Bagdad” is a fantasy based on Sche- 
herazade. You’ll blink when you find out who 
Scheherazade really is! 

'T'HIS month we introduce Berkeley Livingston 
in our “Introducing The Author” department. 
As we write this, we haven’t gotten a photo of 
him yet, so if you find one, it’ll be a surprise 
to us — but there's still hope, because that page 
hasn’t gone to press. 

tXTE'VE still got a lot of elements to run 
’ ' through in our “Romance of the Elements” 
series; this month’s offering by Rod Ruth being 
Neon. We discover from reading your letters 
that many of you have collected these feature 
pages and are building up a scrapbook which 
will be extremely valuable as a reference, and to 
give the history of the elements in easy-to-grasp 
form. 

Y OU’LL notice we’ve discontinued the “Cor- 
respondence Corner” for the duration of the 
war. The reason for this, in spite of the fact, 
that it was immensely popular, is the possibility 
that it might be used as a medium of communica- 
tion both deliberately, and by accident, of in- 
formation of value to the enemy. Therefore, we 
will not carry this feature until the present 
emergency is ended. 

p'VERYONE has seen movies of oriental snake 
“ charmers playing their skull flutes as a cobra 
dances in front of them. We are all led to believe 
that it is the music which is charming the snake 
but nothing could be further from the truth. 

Snakes are all deaf to sounds that travel through 
the air but they are able to “bear” through vibra- 
tions that travel through the ground or any 
other solid conductor in contact with the snake. 
Then, you ask, how does the snake charmer per- 
form his act? Weil, its really quite simple when 
ydu know the trick. 

The flute is entirely superfluous and only is 
used to lend an air of mystery to the act. The 
cobra is “charmed” out of his basket by the snake 



Tj'' XP HRIMENTS conducted at the University 
of New Hampshire have resulted in the dis- 
covery of a new way to treat stored grain so 
that it will be protected against insects. The proc- 
ess involves the use of a new chemical known as 
chlorinated nitroethane but called ethide for con- 
venience. The chemical is a clear liquid that has 
an unmistakable odor. The odor is not offensive 
or harmful to humans, but the vapors produced 
when the liquid volatizes is powerful enough to 
kill all insects found in grain, flour, or furs. 

The vapor is so effective that it even penetrates 
tightly sealed paper bags, compressed cotton, and 
cardboard to kill insects. 

Various tests were made to determine the prac- 
ticability of the chemical and the results were ex- 
tremely satisfactory. In one case the ethide w'as 
placed on the surface of some grain stored in 
bins sixty feet deep. The vapor penetrated 
throughout the bin and killed all the insects. 
Foodstuffs being shipped in freight cars are pro- 
tected by putting the ethide in the car and sealing 
it. Thus far, no cases have been reported where 
the ethide left any bad effects on the foodstuffs. 
Even the odor of ethide serves a useful purpose 
since it can be used to identify which freight 
cars or gain bins have been ’’ethidized” with un- 
erring accuracy. 

Ayf ANY ivory hunters have dreamed about the 
fabulous wealth that would be theirs if they 
could find the spot where elephants go to die. 
But no explorer has yet come out of the jungle 
claiming to have located the skeletal remains of 
elephants. Where is this secluded spot, this Valley 
of Ivory? Well, the fact is that such a place is 
a myth. Actually, the bones of any animal of 
the jungle are hard to discover. First of all, 
dying animals tend to hide and retire deep into 
the jungle away from other animals. Elephants 
usually die alone and far away from any civilized 
community. 

There are many reasons why carcasses are so 
hard to discover. For one thing, decay sets in 
very rapidly in the tropics. The flesh is gone 
quickly under attack from carnivorous animals, 
insects, and carrion birds. The bones become 
scattered and in a short while mosses, bushes, and 
other vegetation completely cover the remains 
from sight. Thus, even a dead elephant would 
vanish from sight within a year or two. 

TTOLDING their breath for more than a half- 
hour at a time is the secret of resistance of 



(Continued on page 36) 
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The SECRET WEAPON You MUST Have! 
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YOU, TOO, CAN BE TOUGH! — no matter how accustomed 

you've grown to being bullied and kicked around — you can 
now, in double-quick lime, become a "holy terror" in a hand- 
to-hand fight! And built just as you are — that’s the beauty of 
it! Yes. even though you weigh no more than 100 pounds, a 
power-house lies concealed in that modest frame of yours, 
waiting to be sprung by the commando-like destruction of 
LIGHTNING JU JITSU. _ 

Just think! You need no longer be pushed around by a brute 
twice your size. You need no longer be tortured with fright 
because you Iturk confidence in your own ability to take care of 
yourself. Yomr loved one can now look up to you, certain that 
no one will dare lay a hand on her while you're around 

WHIT 1C Tltr ermrT? LIGHTNING JU JITSU, the deal 

nylU Id I IIL OLUnLI • best technique of counter-attack ever 
devised, the science which turns your enemy’s weight and 
strength against himself. A secret weapon i Certainly! But it is 
s secret that is yours for the asking, ter be mastered immediately. 
In your bare hands it becomes a weapon that shatters your at-! 
tteker with the speed and efficiency of lightning ripping into a 
giant oak. You'll learn to throw a 200-pounder around as 
effortlessly as you'd toss a chair across the room. 

I FIRM IT flNPFI ^ ot in weeks or months! You can "master 
UJUIIl #11 Unlit, this invincible technique NOW! No ex* 



What Lightning lu-litsu Does For You 



pensive mechanical fomrapooos. No heartbreaking wait for bit 
muscles. Acrually, *as you execute the grips aqd twists or 
LIGHTNING JU^JITSU, your body develops * smoothness, 
firmness and agility that you never dreamed you'd have. It’s 
easy! Just follow the simple instructions in LIGHTNING 
JU-JITSU. Clearly wrmeo and illustrated throughout with more 
than 100 drawings, the principles can easily be followed step- 
by-step and learned in one reading. 



Today's Toughest Fighters Are Ju-Jitsu Experts! 



Our soldiers, sa/Tora. leatherneck* yqd fellow* enter mgftht armed 
fortes well know that ip this all-out war tbetr wry live* depend 
on a knowledge of all-out taetie*. The Rangers and Commando* 
ujc this deadly muniment of scientific defense and coupcer-attack. 
American police and G-men, prison, hank, asyluto and factory 
guards , and other defender of our public safety are jdyujg awe 
and more upon it. Even in the schools, boys of teen age are be teg 
taught Ju-Jjtsu. ft is not a sport, 
as our enemies are discovering to 
their sorrow. It is the crushing 
answer to treacherous attack. You. // 

too. roust learn to defend yourself ft i ^ 

and your loved ones as ruthlessly ft j //» u TM t iJ 

as our fearless, hard-hitnng fighters. ft 4 • w a t nr r rr 



SEND NO MONEY! ■1=3 



Mail the coupon now.' K We will 

*pnd you UGHTNINGJU-irrsU 

for S days' free trial. When it ar- 
rives. deposit 98c (plus a few 
cents postage) yrib the postman, 
Read it! If you are not satisfied 
send it back and we will instantly 



return your money. 




1, mis you with unshakabla *elf-coaftda*ce. 

2. Make* you a suro winner In any fight. 
X Toochs* you lo * owyrpowor *'0 thug 

ormod With gun, kalto, billy, or any 
otiiar wgppon of a Hock. 

4. Can glut you a tmootb-muscJod. otk 
UHc body. 

5. Sharpens your wTH and refloat* by co- 
ordinating oyo, mind, and body. 

4. Maico- your frjoadt respoct you, otc., 

•tc- « * * 



IF YOU ACT QUICKLY! 

By filling out the coupon and 
mailing it right away you will 
get a copy of the sensational 
new POLICE AND G-MAN 
TRICKS. Here are revealed 
the holds and counter-blows 
that officers of the law employ 
in dealing wkh dangerous 
criminals, supply limited. Aft 
promptly to i<t yaur fret Cafy 






r 

ii'l ^ 

COMPI ETE 

98c 

k ' 

Plus Postage « 







NAME ....... 

A£)DMSS 0'>(f 

cmr. . : ; statb 

□ Check here if you want to save postage. Enclose 
98c with coupon and we will pay postage charges. 
The same refund privilege completely guaranteed. 
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They called Bob Lennox a coward when 
Von Thelm, ace of the Nazi Luftwaffe/ ran 
him out of the skies. Then Bob found the 

way to make a friend out of his real foe! 

10 



B OB LENNOX paused at the turn 
in the road leading to the little 
group of stone farm buildings in 
the distance. He looked back over the 
way he had come, and it was as though 
he looked back upon some unpleasant 
memory of the past. He knew, now, 
just what he had to do. That lonely 
walk had done him good. 

He dropped the butt of his cigarette 
into the dust of the road and ground 
it into lifelessness with a purposeful 
heel. Then, squaring his shoulders, he 
went on. 

Lights gleamed from the windows of 
the farm buildings when Bob Lennox 
reached them. Evening was deepening 
swiftly into night, and heavy shadows 
lay draped over the outwardly peaceful 
English countryside. Only those who 
knew would look for the signs of clever 
camouflaging which hid the fact that 
the farm buildings and its fields were in 
reality a British airdrome. 

It was several months before the 
catastrophe of Pearl Harbor. The Nazi 
Luftwaffe still swept in vicious waves 
over English cities and towns. Amer- 
ican air fighters were making history in 
the R. A. F. Bob Lennox was one of 
the many who had volunteered. But in 
a sense he was almost isolated here, for 
he was the only American with the tiny 
15th R. A. F. pursuit squadron hidden 
“somewhere” in the north of England. 
It was this more than anything else 
which made things so difficult for him. 

Lennox took the flagstone path which 
led to the Commander’s office in the 
main building. He strode stiffly now, 
eyes fixed straight before him, his 
broad shoulders set defensively. 

Benches were placed along the ivy- 
covered walls of the main building, and 
on these sat the pilots of the 15th, their 
pipes and cigarettes glowing in the 
shadows. Their drawling British voices 
were raised in the laughing banter typi- 



cal of the fighter at ease. But as Len- 
nox passed by a frigid silence fell over 
them. They sat very still, watching him 
with hostile, condemnatory eyes. The 
American’s lips twisted bitterly. 

Lennox had his hand on the door 
that led into the main building when 
suddenly one of them spoke. 

“Blimey, did yer see it?” asked a 
mocking nasal voice, “’is yeller streak 
even shines at night!” 

“And that’s only the light from ’is 
backbone,” added another. “Take off 
’is British uniform and ’e’d look like 
’e’d been dipped in yellow luminol.” 

T ENNOX winced as though struck a 
physical blow. He entered quickly, 
shutting the door against the taunting 
laughter which followed. His eyes blaz- 
ing, he walked down a short hall and 
entered what had once been the farm- 
house living room. 

Little of its former quaint, sturdy 
furnishings were in evidence. The pic- 
tures had been taken down from the 
walls and in their places hung maps, 
charts, and bulletin boards. The rug 
had been rolled up and placed in a cor- 
ner, and the bare boards of the floor 
were tracked and scuffed. A log burned 
crackingly in the stone fireplace. At a 
desk, once a kitchen table, but covered 
now with telephones and papers, sat 
Major James Carewe, squadron com- 
mander of the 15th R. A. F. air base. 

Carewe looked up as Lennox ap- 
proached the desk. He was a personfi- 
cation of everything British, from his 
trimly-tailored uniform to his military 
mustache and the stubby briar pipe 
gripped between his teeth. 

“Eh? Oh — Lennox.” Carewe’s man- 
ner became abruptly perfunctory and 
slightly patronizing. He took his pipe 
from Ms mouth and leaned back in the 
chair. “What can I do for you?” 

“I’d like to make a special request, 
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sir,” Lennox began. “You see, the atti- 
tude of the men toward me hasn’t 
changed ever since that — that Channel 
incident. And— well, I just can’t stand 
it any morjfe. I want your permission to 
go over the Channel and fight von 
Thelm.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t do that, Lennox. 
There’s a rule, you’ll remember, for- 
bidding solo flights near enemy terri- 
tory. Makes it too easy to fall into a 
Jerry trap.” 

“I know that, sir, but this is a differ- 
ent case. You know that once a week, 
on a Wednesday, von Thelm flies a little 
way over the Channel as a challenge to 
Allied pilots. He’s too self-confident 
and conceited to make a trap of it, how- 
ever.” 

“That makes little difference,” Ca- 
rewe said, smiling wryly. “One of the 
reasons for the rule was to prevent 
foolhordy pilots from engaging von 
Thelms and getting shot down. In some 
ways it was an official admission of the 
fact that von Thelm is a better fighter 
than anyone we have.” 

“But you’ve just got to give me this 
chance, sir! ” Lennox pleaded. “I won’t 
be able to stay with the squadron if you 
don’t— or in England, either, for that 
matter. No one will have anything to 
do With a man branded a coward.” 

Carewe frowned impatiently. “Oh, 
come now, Lennox. What you’re asking 
is a bit too much, you know. You may 
be a volunteer American and entitled 
to special privileges and all that sort 
of thing, but we have certain rules and 
regulations which we can’t allow even 
you chappies to ignore. Besides, Gen- 
eral Headquarters would break me if I 
permitted you to do what you’re ask- 
ing.” 

| ENNOX dropped his gaze to his 
hands, his square, brown face 
twisted despairingly. Suddenly he 



looked up again, his eyes agleam. 

“See here, sir,” he said eagerly. “If 
official permission of my request is 
impossible, what about unofficial per- 
mission?” 

“Eh? I’m rather afraid that I don’t 
understand you, Lennox.” 

“I mean this, sir. Let me have a 
ship to go over the Channel and fight 
von Thelm. It can then be made to look 
as though I had taken it without your 
permission” 

Carewe shook his head slowly. “I 
can’t do that. Von Thelm hasn’t yet 
been beaten in a dogfight. You’d be 
shot down just as surely as you’re 
standing here now. We might be able 
to spare the loss of a man, but hardly 
that of a ship, I’m afraid.” 

Lennox leaned across the desk, his 
youthful features aged by a savage 
earnestness. “Major Carewe, put your- 
self in my place. I’ve become an out- 
cast, a pariah. None of the others will 
have anything to do with me. They 
think I’m a coward — that I deliberately 
ran from von Thelm and his crew of 
vultures that day over the Channel. 
I’ve got to prove that I’m not. 

“Look, sir. You’re a fighting man 
and you know that, second only to his 
country, a fighting man places his 
honor and integrity above all else. I 
know, if such a circumstance should 
ever occur, that you’d never hesitate to 
avenge a slight upon your courage. 
Then suppose you were called a coward 
because of an incident over which you 
had no means of control. Wouldn’t you 
make every effort to reinstate yourself 
in the eyes of others? Would anything 
in life ever be the same again if you 
were denied the opportunity? Surely, 
the loss of a ship isn’t too great a price 
to pay for redemption.” 

Carewe was chewing the tip of his 
mustache, his eyes thoughtful. He rose 
from the chair and began pacing the 
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floor. Abruptly, he faced the Amer- 
ican. 

“I shouldn’t do this, Lennox,” he 
said. “But you’ve made it a personal 
question of one fighting man to an- 
other. In that way I can’t obstruct 
your desire for vindication without re- 
flection upon my own honor as a fight- 
ing man. I’ll give you your chance — 
but remember the responsibility for the 
outcome will be yours and yours alone.” 

“That’s all I ask, sir.” 

“All right, then. Here’s what I’ll do. 
Tomorrow is Wednesday and von 
Thelm will, no doubt, be at the usual 
place. In the morning I’ll order a plane 
checked and warmed up for a special 
flight. While I’m ostensibly giving its 
pilot instructions, you can climb in and 
take over. Good luck.” Carewe ex- 
tended his hand and Lennox gripped it 
briefly. 

TN BED later that night, Lennox 

found his thoughts peaceful for the 
first time in weeks. He knew that this 
night was very likely to be his last, but 
more than a year of fighting in China 
and England had given him a warrior’s 
fatalism. He put his hands behind his 
head and smiled slightly in the dark- 
ness. Well, tomorrow he’d show them 
something. 

If he had been British, this really 
wouldn’t be necessary. His explanation 
would have been accepted readily and 
without bitterness, for mysterious, in- 
explicable things were always happen- 
ing to pilots in the air. But the fact 
that he was an American and the thing 
that had happened to him had cost the 
lives of four British pilots had cast an 
entirely different light upon the matter. 

The squadron had been returning to 
base after having, in conjunction with 
two other pursait squadrons, success- 
fully chased away a formation of Nazi 
bombers from a factory district to the 



south. The 15th had two to their credit, 
and nof having lost a single ship, they 
were feeling pretty cocky. Then, sweep- 
ing in from the Channel, a squadron of 
Messerschmitts had burst upon them. 
The vulture insignia on their fuselages 
announced them to be under the lead- 
ership of Eric von Thelm, the cunning, 
seemingly invincible Nazi ace. 

Air war tactics of the present time 
are vastly different from what they 
were during W T orld War I. Where once 
the fighting was an affair of individual, 
aerial combats, it is now one of forma- 
tion, precision teamwork and co-ordi- 
nation. At speeds of almost 400 miles 
per hour, everything happens with 
lightning-like rapidity, and the slightest 
mistake in timing can cause the doom 
of several comrade planes in a matter of 
seconds. That was what happened to 
Lennox. 

The favorite maneuver of the ISth 
was to cruise along in an open V forma- 
tion, flight commander in the lead, with 
a top guard flying some 500 feet above 
and another at an equal distance below. 
Upon engaging an enemy squadron, top 
and bottom guards would converge 
upon the leading enemy planes, their 
machine guns and wing cannon flaming 
a leaden hail of death. Usually, these 
leading enemy ships would go down in 
flames, and then the rest of the squad- 
ron, an actual flying wedge, would 
sweep into the break, raking with their 
guns on both sides as they roared by. 
This usually accounted for several more 
of the enemy, then the formation would 
break up into groups of two and go 
after the survivors — if any cared to 
remain for further combat, which they 
seldom did. 

The 15 th had swung around to face 
the onward hurtling Nazi ships. Len- 
nox was top guard, O’Gilvey bottom 
guard. Flight commander Dick Halsey 
was leading the squadron. 
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AT A RADIOED command from 
r Halsey, Lennox and O’Gilvey 
began their converging movement. Len- 
nox knew a moment of exultation as his 
Spitfire screamed down toward the ap- 
proaching Nazi Messerschmitts. Then 
he pressed the button in the control 
stick which electrically activated his 
guns — and his eager confidence ex- 
ploded in sudden, utter horror. They 
remained silent, inactive. 

Frantically, Lennox pressed that con- 
trol button — again, again, and again, 
until his thumb was numb with the 
pain. But nothing happened. Desper- 
ately, he joggled the stick, even 
stamped with one foot on the bottom 
of the plane in the hopes that the 
shocks would untangle any snarl in the 
electrical connections that might have 
occurred. Again no results — and all the 
while the oncoming Messerschmitts 
roared closer. Streaks of flaming tracer 
began to lick toward the Spitfires. 

Helpless because of the inactivity of 
his guns, there was only one thing left 
for Lennox to do, and he did it. He 
banked, climbed for altitude, and 
roared away from the battle. 

Frustration, appall, rage, and grief 
raked him in a vicious cross-fire. At a 
safe distance, he circled to watch impo- 
tently the ensuing catastrophe to the 
ISth. 

O’Gilvey roared up, his guns flaming. 
But the wiley von Thelm, seizing the 
opportunity offered by Lennox’s with- 
drawal from the fight, led his Messer- 
schmitts up and over the 15th’s V for- 
mation. Then, with altitude and a rear 
position to their favor, the Nazis 
swooped down in what became simply 
a massacre. Flight commander Dick 
Halsey was among the first to go down 
in twisted, flaming wreckage, and, de- 
prived not only of his cool sure leader- 
ship but of a battle tactic which had 
been effective so long as to have become 



a habit, the Spitfires were demoralized 
into utter, senseless confusion. Only a 
little more than half managed to reach 
their hidden base again. 

Lennox had explained to the wrath- 
ful pilots of the 15th, and for a moment 
they had believed him. Then one tried 
the apparently faulty guns in Lennox’s 
Spitfire — and the resulting blast had all 
but knocked in one wall of the barn. 
There was nothing wrong with the guns, 
then, and a check-up of the electrical 
firing connections brought to light noth- 
ing which might have caused their si- 
lence during the battle over the Chan- 
nel. 

Called up before an official board of 
inquiry, Lennox repeated his story. He 
told it simply and without prejudice. 
Impressed by his earnestness and sor- 
row and his record of action in China 
and England, the board had released 
him without sentence or stigma. But 
Lennox had become an outcast among 
the pilots of the ISth. While not ac- 
tually convinced that he was a coward, 
they taunted him as such, resenting the 
fact that he, an American, had been 
responsible for the deaths of four Brit- 
ish fliers, innocent or not. The only one 
at the airdrome who sympathized with 
him was Benjie Callahan, the wiry, lit- 
tle mechanic who presided over the 
repair shop in the barn. This was be- 
cause Benjie was a Free State Irishman 
and also a firm believer in Gremlins. 



A CCORDING to Benjie, it was the 
Gremlins who were responsible for 
Lennox’ downfall. And Lennox, grate- 
ful for the little Irishman’s friendship, 
pretended to agree. Lennox had heard 
of the Gremlins before, of course, for 
they were a modern legend. No one 
knew just how or when it had origi- 
nated, but tales of this mischievous lit* 
tie people of the air were already known 
to pilots the length and breadth of Eng- 
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land. The pilots of the 15th were no 
exception and had even made their own 
individual contributions to the form 
and content of the myth. 

The nomenclature is slightly on the 
whacky side, but the Gremlins do not 
seem to mind. Male Gremlins are just 
that. Female Gremlins are called Fifi- 
nellas, little male Gremlins, Widgets, 
and little female Gremlins, Flipperty- 
Gibbets. These are the ordinary kind 
of Gremlins, but as might be expected, 
there are other varieties. Among these 
are Strato - Gremlins, Night - flying 
Gremlins, and Nautic-minded Grem- 
lins. 

To those who believe — like Benjie — 
it is the Gremlins who jam controls, 
clog oil lines, fog windows, cause gaso- 
line leaks, strange engine disturbances, 
and other inexplicable technical mis- 
haps. They are not intentionally mean, 
however, but just inqusitive and mis- 
chievous. In the latter mood, their fa- 
vorite form of prey is the over-confident 
pilot, and in one way or another they 
always succeed in bringing about a 
swift return of his inferiority complex. 

T ENNOX ate his usual solitary 
breakfast in the mess room. Later 
he wandered outside, and because no 
one seemed to be near the barn, he 
went in to see Benjie Callahan. Benjie 
was replacing a bullet-riddled aileron, 
and at sight of Lennox his wizened face 
split into a red-cheeked grin. 

“Well, now, and how be ye this foine 
mornin’?” he greeted. 

Lennox attempted a smile. “Foine,” 
he answered. For a moment his loneli- 
ness impelled him to tell Benjie of his 
plan for redemption, but he thought bet- 
ter of it and instead asked. “See any 
Gremlins during the night, Benjie?” 

“Me?” asked the little Irishman in 
surprise. “Faith, they wouldn’t be 
a’showin’ o’ themselves to a groundling 



like me, Mister Lennox. ’Tis only to 
pilots that they be seen.” 

“My mistake, Benjie. But, see here, 
haven’t Hangar-Gremlins made their 
appearance yet?” 

“And sure, now, who knows but one 
day they may?” Benjie’s blue eyes 
were serious. “Evolution does strange 
things sometimes. Now I’ve an idea 
that—” And Benjie went on to tell 
Lennox of his special theory of evolu- 
tion as applied to Gremlins. 

Lennox listened with only half his 
attention. The other half was fixed 
upon the main building. He didn’t have 
long to wait. Benjie was making the 
concluding statements of his discourse 
when the door opened and Carewe’s or- 
derly came briskly toward the barn. 

The orderly made it a point to ignore 
Lennox, addressing Benjie as though he 
were the only person present. “Major’s 
compliments. He says to wheel out a 
plane and check it. Special flight.” 
With that, he turned and made off for 
the mess room. 

Lennox waited, his body becoming 
taut with tension. Benjie went to round 
up his two Cockney assistants, and the 
trio trotted toward the field, where they 
pulled aside a camouflaging haystack 
to reveal the gleaming shape of a Spit- 
fire. They swarmed over it, busy with 
tools. The orderly came out of the mess 
room followed by a pilot who was 
shrugging into a flying jacket, the chin 
strap of his helmet gripped between his 
teeth. They went into the main build- 
ing together. 

Lennox wore his own flying jacket, 
with his helmet stuffed into one of the 
pockets. Trying to appear casual, he 
strolled over to the Spitfire which was 
now in the final stage of its check-over, 
motors idling. 

“Surprise!” Lennox told Benjie. “I’m 
the one who’s taking her up. You were 
talking so much that I didn’t get a 
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chance to tell you before.” 

“Well, now!” Benjie said, wonder- 
ingly. 

And Lennox, as though he were on 
a mission of the utmost urgency, 
climbed into the cockpit and pulled on 
his helmet. He signalled for the chocks 
to be pulled away from the wheels. 

Benjie hesitated a moment. Events 
did not seem quite right to him some- 
how. But he shrugged and relayed 
Lennox’s order to his two asistants. 
The chocks came away and the 
mechanics moved into the clear. Len- 
nox gunned the Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engine, and the Spitfire taxied down the 
field, to take off seconds later into the 
clear, blue morning sky. 

/'-''LIMBING steadily for altitude, 
Lennox did not once look back. He 
knew that the roar of his motors had 
warned Carewe and that by now the 
squadron commander was signalling 
frantically for him to land. Carewe, of 
course, would have to put on a good 
act so that no suspicion would fall upon 
him later. He was. The earphones 
hanging from the instrument panel 
began to buzz urgently. Carewe was 
now trying to signal him by radio, but 
Lennox had not donned the earphones 
in anticipation of this and now he ig- 
nored them completely. 

Lennox levelled off and pointed the 
nose of his Spitfire toward the Channel. 
The direction he was taking would lead 
him straight toward the sector patrolled 
by von Thelm. His lips tightened as he 
thought of the Nazi ace. He knew that 
his chances of coming out of the duel 
alive were so slim as to amount almost 
to nothing at all. Von Thelm already 
had more than a score of British ships 
to his credit, and these included not 
only the ones he had shot down while 
accompanied by his own squadron but 
also those he had bested in single com- 



bat. In the latter case he had tri- 
umphed over many veteran British 
aces. Lennox had no delusions as to 
his own fighting abilities, for he knew 
that most of the men who had gone 
down under von Thelm’s guns had been 
as good, if not better, than himself. 

Lennox squinted ahead. In the dis- 
tance he could now make out a thin, 
blue strip, swiftly widening, which 
marked the water of the Channel. It 
wouldn’t be long, now. He tried to relax 
against the strain which was building 
up within him. 

As a matter of habit, he glanced at 
his instruments. There was a sudden, 
strange flickering before his eyes. He 
thought it must be from the strain to 
which he was subjecting them and 
blinked rapidly several times. When 
he looked at the instruments again, he 
gasped in abrupt amazement, almost 
losing control of the ship. 

Standing on the rim of the speed indi- 
cator was a bizarre, fantastic little 
figure. No more than six inches high, 
it wore a little, red jacket and brown 
corduroy pants, the bottoms of which 
were stuffed into tiny, black patent- 
leather boots with rubber suction soles. 
Tiny horns jutted from either side of its 
head, and between these, pushed back 
rakishly, was a green derby hat. It had 
a large, red nose and a wrinkled, brown 
face, which, at another time, might have 
w r orn an expression of grinning impish- 
ness, but which right now looked very 
sheepish and contrite. 

A BRUPT memory of the stories he 
had heard from Benjie and others 
came back to Lennox. He knew on the 
instant just what it was he saw. 

“A Gremlin!” he husked. “Heaven 
help me — a Gremlin!” 

“Uh, huh,” the little figure standing 
on the speed indicator affirmed timidly, 
in an astonishingly loud, bass voice. 
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“But — but you just can’t be!” Len- 
nox croaked. “Gremlins are just a lot 
of fairy-tale stuff.” 

A moment’s trace of sardonic amuse- 
ment came into the tiny, brown fea- 
tures. “You see me, don’t you? And 
I could give you a sample of applied 
Gremlinology on your aircraft which 
wouldn’t leave another doubt in your 
head, but there’s no time for that. By 
way of introduction, I’m Gremlin Bob. 
We Gremlins have no names, you see, 
and sort of adopt the first name of the 
first person to see one of us.” 

“Yeah,” said Lennox dazedly, “Yeah, 
I see.” He licked his lips. “Well, what 
do you want? What’re you doing here 
anyway?” 

Gremlin Bob’s pixie features became 
once more hang-dog. “I came to apolo- 
gize. I — I’m the one who did it.” 
Lennox frowned in bewilderment. 
“Did what?” 

“Jammed your guns.” 

“What!” 

“Uh, huh.” 

“Then you’re the one responsible for 
all the trouble I’ve had to go through!” 
Lennox snapped wrathfully. He made 
an abrupt grab for the tiny shape. 

Gremlin Bob skipped nimbly to the 
altimeter dial and spread his hands im- 
ploringly. “Now wait a moment,” he 
pleaded. “I know just how you feel, 
but let me explain.” 

“Explain!” Lennox snorted. “As if 
that would fix things up now.” 

“It was this way,” began Gremlin 
Bob. “You and the others were all 
feeling so cocky that day after chasing 
away the bombers that I just couldn’t 
resist the temptation to throw a little 
scare into you. When those Messer- 
schmitts appeared, I jammed the elec- 
trical firing connections of your guns.” 
He gestured placatingly as Lennox 
made another reach for him. 

“Wait until you hear the rest of it, 



won’t you? The jamming was only 
meant to be temporary, please believe 
me. I’d intended to fix things up again, 
just as soon as you’d been frightened 
sufficiently. But just then a Fifinella 
happened along.” Gremlin Bob looked 
as though his last statement finished the 
explanation. 

But Lennox frowned. “W T ell?” he 
demanded. 

Gremlin Bob grinned ruefully. “Fifi- 
nellas are female Gremlins, you’ll re- 
member, and — well, you know how we 
Gremlins are about Fifinellas. You pi- 
lots made us that way. This one was a 
peach, and as usual I forgot everything 
and went after her. By the time I re- 
membered about you and the guns, the 
battle was over. I just managed to get 
them fixed up again before that pilot 
tried them at the drome.” 

“And now you’re too late as usual,” 
Lennox growled. “You know where I’m 
going now don’t you?” 

“Uh, huh. To fight von Thelm.” 
“Yes— and it’s all your fault! Do 
you realize that my chances of coming 
out of the fight alive are almost none 
at all?” 



REMLIN BOB hung his head. 
^ “Uh, huh. But if there’s anything 
I can do — ” 

“Do! Now?” Lennox grimaced in 
disgust. And then his eyes lighted. 
“Say — there is something you can do! 
Look here. Could you get into von 
Thelm’s ship?” 

Gremlin Bob brightened. “Easiest 
thing there is!” 

“All right, then, here’s what you can 
do. Get into von Thelm’s ship and 
sort of complicate things for him. Don’t 
jam his guns or anything like that, how- 
ever, because I merely want the fight to 
be placed upon a more equal basis. Un- 
derstand?” 

“Uh huh,” Gremlin Bob answered. 
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“What you want me to do is to handi- 
cap him, like in games or sports, where 
a skillful player handicaps himself so 
as to give an equal chance to another 
not as good.” 

Lennox nodded. “That’s it. Only 
this handicap will be forced on von 
Thelm whether he wants the fight on 
an equal basis or not. And, if I know 
the Nazis in general and von Thelm in 
particular, he wouldn’t.” 

“I’ll take care of it,” Gremlin Bob 
promised. Suddenly he darted up to 
the viewplate. “Oh, oh, here comes 
von Thelm now! So long.” 

There was a bright, blue flash, and 
when Lennox blinked the lights out of 
his eyes, Gremlin Bob was gone. Len- 
nox compressed his lips into a thin, 
tense line, falling by force of long habit 
into his fighter’s crouch. Down below 
glistened the waters of the Channel. 
And, diving out of the clouds with his 
guns flaming, came von Thelm. 

Lennox side-slipped hastily and came 
around in a half circle. Von Thelm’s 
Messerschmitt, with the vulture in- 
signia on the fuselage, roared by, its 
guns spitting into empty space. But 
the Nazi had only been eluded for a 
moment. The nose of his Messer- 
schmitt tilted abruptly skyward in an 
aerial somersault, and when he levelled 
out of it, he was diving down directly 
behind Lennox. 

Lennox looped frantically, and none 
too soon, for the Nazi’s bullets had al- 
ready chewed several holes through the 
Spitfire’s tail assembly. From then on, 
Lennox drew the fight into a chase, 
weaving, dodging, spinning, using every 
trick at his command to keep out of the 
line of the Nazi’s guns. He wondered 
desperately how long it would take 
Gremlin Bob to handicap von Thelm, 
for minutes had passed already and as 
far as he could see, there was no lessen- 
ing in the Nazi’s skillful attacks. 



And then there was the now familiar 
flickering before Lennox’s eyes. When 
it had gone, there was Gremlin Bob, 
clinging to his perch on the rim of the 
speed indicator. 

T ENNOX stared in growing horror. 

Something was wrong — terribly, 
radically wrong. Gremlin Bob looked 
as if a tornado had struck him. His lit- 
tle immaculate clothes were disarranged 
and torn. His green derby was gone, 
and his left eye was black and swollen 
shut. 

“Run for it!” Gremlin Bob gasped. 
“All hell’s broken loose ! ” 

“But what’s the matter?” Lennox de- 
manded. “Why didn’t you handicap 
von Thelm as you were supposed to?” 

Gremlin Bob took what seemed to be 
a deep breath. “We both overlooked 
something. The Nazis have Gremlins, 
too, you see. The one in von Thelm’s 
aircraft is the nastiest customer I’ve 
ever run across. We English Gremlins 
feed on used postage stamps, but Nazi 
Gremlins drink stale beer — and well, it 
does something to their dispositions, 
not to mention their physique. The 
one in von Thelm’s aircraft was a good 
nine inches tall, and he gave me to un- 
derstand in no uncertain terms that he 
wouldn’t have me practicing in his ter- 
ritory.” 

“Damn!” Lennox whispered in con- 
sternation. Without Gremlin Bob to 
help him, all his new-found hopes went 
crashing to destruction. He couldn’t 
just run from von Thelm, for there was 
no place for him to go. To land now 
on English soil after what had hap- 
pened would mean court martial and 
disgrace. To attempt to fight von 
Thelm with the Nazi in full possession 
of his power meant certain doom. 

Lennox kicked rudder sharply as a 
line of flaming tracer cut suddenly 
across his windshield. In his disap- 
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pointed dismay, he’d forgotten that the 
Nazi ace was clinging tenaciously to 
his tail, and now von Thelm had almost 
managed to creep up beside him. Len- 
nox rolled aside desperately, and there 
was a pattering, hail-like sound on his 
left wing. With a brief glance from the 
corner of his eye, he saw a neat line of 
black holes stretching along it. He 
dived, and then, with power full on, 
took up a course parallel to the Chan- 
nel coastline. Scenting the unmistak- 
able sign of a sure kill, von Thelm pur- 
sued relentlessly. 

“We’ve got to do something!” Len- 
nox gritted. 

“Uh huh,” answered Gremlin Bob. 
But what?” 

Lennox had a sudden idea. “Look,” 
he said. “Why don’t you round up a 
gang of your Gremlin friends and then 
go after that Nazi Gremlin in von 
Thelm’s plane? It ought to be a snap 
for a bunch of you to run him out. 
Then you could do whatever you 
wanted.” 

p REMLIN BOB shook his bare 
head. “Wouldn’t work, I’m 
afraid.” 

“Why not?” Lennox demanded im- 
patiently. 

“You’re forgetting that one Nazi 
Gremlin implies more. If I rounded up 
a gang, the Nazi Gremlin would round 
one up, too, and we wouldn’t stand a 
chance with their size.” 

Lennox groaned, then bit his lip in 
desperate, aching thought. Of a sud- 
den, he released a yell of triumph. 

“I’ve got it!” 

Gremlin Bob removed his hands from 
his battered eardrums and blinked his 
one good eye at Lennox. “Got what?” 
he wanted to know. 

“The solution ! ” Lennox cried. 
“There’s only one thing that could 
draw that Nazi Gremlin from von 



Thelm’s ship, and that’s a Fifinella! Do 
you see?” 

“I certainly do!” replied Gremlin 
Bob. He leered delightedly. “A Fifi- 
nella will turn the trick, if nothing else 
will.” And with that, he vanished amid 
his usual bright, blue flash. 

Lennox roared along for a time, at 
full speed. Frequent glances to his 
rear showed that von Thelm was still 
holding doggedly to the Spitfire’s tail. 
Obviously, the Nazi hadn’t had a soli- 
tary duel for such a long time that he 
was willing to pursue this latest victim 
to Kingdom Come just to break the 
monotony. 

Lennox grinned. Well, this time von 
Thelm was going to get more than he 
had bargained for. 

When Lennox judged that Gremlin 
Bob had had ample time to accomplish 
his task, he pulled back the stick, strid- 
ing the Spitfire into a wide, inside loop. 
Von Thelm’s Messerschmitt flashed by, 
and then, realizing what had happened, 
the Nazi banked sharply and came 
around. 

Lennox levelled just as von Thelm 
straightened out. For an instant the 
rear of the Messerschmitt was in his 
sights, and Lennox instinctively pressed 
the firing button in the stick. His guns 
thundered flaming tracer, and his 
mouth split in a wide grin as he saw 
a line of black dots crawl along the 
tail of the Messerschmitt and chew 
pieces out of the rudder. 

The tight ball of tension in Lennox’ 
stomach vanished, and his eyes lighted 
with confidence and hope. Things were 
evened up, now. Von Thelm was 
matched in a sky duel at last. 

For long months later, the people 
along the Channel coast talked about 
that battle in the sky. It was a never- 
to-be-forgotten exhibition of cunning 
and skill. Again and again the Messer- 
schmitt would pull out of some intricate 
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maneuver designed to catch the Spitfire 
in a trap, but always the Spitfire would 
dodge free, its guns striking into some 
new part of its opponent. The Spitfire 
was like a dog goading a vicious bull, 
grown clumsy in its rage. It harried, 
worried at the Messerschmitt until the 
Nazi ship was literally filled with holes. 
And then, as if unable to bear longer 
the clever, nimble series of dodges and 
nips to which it was being subjected, 
the Messerschmitt suddenly broke from 
the battle and roared out into the Chan- 
nel. 

But the Spitfire wouldn’t allow the 
battle to end that way. It pursued the 
Messerschmitt until it whirled in blind, 
desperate fury. And the duel was sud- 
denly over. For, as the Messerschmitt 
made an abrupt turn, the Spitfire swung 
up to meet it, its guns raking from en- 
gine housing to tail assembly. 

For an instant, the Messerschmitt 
poised there in the sky as if unable to 
believe the doom which had come to 
it. Then, with black smoke curling 
from its damaged engine, it nosed down 
and fell, twisting and turning, into the 
Channel. 

Von Thelm, the terror of northern 
English skies, was gone forever. 

TT WASN’T until more than a month 

later that Lennox saw Gremlin Bob 
again. Lennox — Lieutenant Robert 
Lennox, now, and flight commander of 
the 15th— was returning from a special, 
secret conference at General Head- 
quarters. It was evening, and the set- 
ting sun had stretched long streamers 
of red and gold across the horizon. 

Lennox blinked at a sudden flicker 
before his eyes. And there was Gremlin 
Bob, seated on the rim of the speed 
indicator. 

“Hello, there!” Gremlin Bob greeted. 

“Youl” exclaimed Lennox. “Where 

The 



have you been all this time?” 

Gremlin Bob grinned slyly. He had 
on a new green derby, and his outfit of 
little red jacket and corduroy pants 
was once more immaculate. 

“I’ve been busy raising a family,” he 
answered. “Got the nicest crop of little 
Widgets and Flipperty-Gibbets you 
ever saw. I’ll bring them around some- 
time.” 

“Do that,” Lennox seconded, with 
a smile. “I’ll be glad to meet them. 
But, say, I want to thank you for that 
favor you did me. Everything worked 
out beautifully. I got von Thelm, and 
the only inquiries that the inquiry 
board made later, were those as to how 
I had done it. Just look at the medals ! ” 

Gremlin Bob looked. Then his little 
face screwed up into a grimace of puz- 
zlement. “Favor? Thank me? What’re 
you talking about?” 

“Why, surely, you remember how 
you went after a Fifinella to draw that 
Nazi Gremlin out of von Thelm’s 
plane?” 

“Fifinella?” Gremlin Bob leered 
reminiscently. “What a cute, little 
trick she was! She’s my wife, now, 
you know. But about von Thelm — ” 
Gremlin Bob’s features dropped in dis- 
may, and then he lifted his green derby 
and scratched his bald head sheepishly. 

“Well, what do you know!” he said. 
“I clean forgot about it!” 

“Forgot about what?” asked Len- 
nox. 

“About von Thelm,” Gremlin Bob 
replied, with a rueful expression on his 
brown, pixie face. 

“What!” choked Lennox. 

“Uh huh. You know how we Grem- 
lins are about Fifinellas. Well, the one 
I went after to use on that Nazi Grem- 
lin was such a swell little number that 
I just forgot about everything and went 
chasing after her myself!” 

End 
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By ROBERT BLOCH 



I F IT hadn’t been that I was dying of hunger, I 
never would have stuck my nose into Jack’s Shack. 
It really isn’t safe to stick your nose into that res- 
taurant, because you are liable to smell some of the 
food. 

But there was another reason why I hesitated. 

Down at one of the tables, I saw the tall, angular 
figure of Mr. Lefty Feep. He was leaning against the 
back of a chair with a great air of business about him 
— other people’s business, as usual. 

I was afraid he might see me and come over, and 
for certain reasons I wished to avoid meeting him. 
Because when you meet Lefty Feep he talks to you, 
and w r hen he talks to you, you listen, and if you listen, 
you’ll hear something that will distress you for days. 



Skeetch and Meetch perfected another of 
their machines. This one transferred 
dreams into reality. Then one day they 
found a customer who really had dreams! 



Out through the broken window soared 
Joseph Blow, to perform miracles of 
strength that justice might triumph 
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By ROBERT BLOCH 



I F IT hadn’t been that I was dying of hunger, I 
never would have stuck my nose into Jack’s Shack. 
It really isn’t safe to stick your nose into that res- 
taurant, because you are liable to smell some of the 
food. 

But there was another reason why I hesitated. 

Down at one of the tables, I saw the tall, angular 
figure of Mr. Lefty Feep. He was leaning against the 
back of a chair with a great air of business about him 
— other people’s business, as usual. 

I was afraid he might see me and come over, and 
for certain reasons I wished to avoid meeting him. 
Because when you meet Lefty Feep he talks to you, 
and when he talks to you, you listen, and if you listen, 
you’ll hear something that will distress you for days. 



Out through the broken window soared 
Joseph Blow, to perform miracles of 
strength that justice might triumph 
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However, I was pleased to see that 
Feep was already attached to a victim 
— a little thin man with eyeglasses and 
a nervous expression. He was talking 
to the small, bespectacled stranger 
quite earnestly, and the stranger was 
listening. I didn’t recognize the fellow, 
but I felt sorry for him. It grieved me 
to see that he had a bandage around 
his head, but it grieved me more to see 
the way Feep was talking to him. I 
knew what suffering he was going 
through. 

I tiptoed over to a table. Feep didn’t 
look up. I called the waiter. Feep was 
still talking. I gave my order. Feep 
gabbled on. My food came, and I ate. 
Feep was rattling away. 

I grinned. This was one time I’d 
get away scot-free. I laid a tip on the 
tablecloth and rose to go. 

“Do not scurry in such a hurry.” 

The voice of Lefty Feep cut through 
my complacency. I looked up. The 
one-man crime wave against the Eng- 
lish language was standing at my table. 
He sat down. 

I sat down, too, when he pushed me 
into a chair. 

“You must please believe that I 
grieve when I do not perceive you un- 
til you are about to leave,” announced 
Feep, picking up a toothpick and sig- 
nalling the waiter for a glass of water. 

“I’m sorry, Lefty,” I answered. “But 
I must be off.” 

“Never mind your mental condition,” 
he smiled. “I want to talk to you.” 

“But I must go now.” 

“Kindly do not bring up biological 
problems,” Feep insisted. “I see you 
are wearing your golf socks today.” 

I glanced down at my feet. 

“Golf socks?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” said Feep. “The ones with 
the eighteen holes.” 

I rose again. “Listen, Lefty, I have 
no time to waste listening to your in- 



sults. Why don’t you go over and bore 
that fellow you were talking to be- 
fore?” 

Feep caught my coat-tails and pulled 
me down again. 

“You notice that personality?” he 
asked. “The little skinny guy with the 
goggles?” 

“Of course I noticed him. Who is 
he?” 

“Who is he?” gasped Feep. “You 
mean to inform me you do not recognize 
him?” 

“No.” 

“Why, that is none other than Joe 
Blow.” 

“Joe Blow?” 

“The famous Stuporman.” 

“Who in the world is Stuporman?” 
I asked. 

“Why, I always figure everybody 
knows who Stuporman is,” Feep sighed. 

I shook my head. 

“Well,” said Feep, “I will tell his 
story, if you insist.” 

“I don’t insist.” 

“You are just being polite,” said 
Lefty Feep. “It is such a yarn as is 
not unravelled every day. Kindly lend 
me your ears and I will bend them for 
you.” 

He did. 

With a lightning flick of his tongue, 
Lefty Feep began his tale. 

* * * 



^^7"HEN I first hear of this person- 
ality, Joe Blow, he is a reporter 
on The Daily Bulb, a news-bladder. I 
see him hanging around Gorilla Gab- 
face’s pool palace oncely or twicely, 
and when I examine this specimen of 
manhood I am more depressed than im- 
pressed. 

Joe Blow is a little insignificant jerk 
who is too weak to lick his own lips. 

I hear from some of the downtown 
boys that he is not a very good reporter, 
and he is always having trouble. It 
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seems Joe is very much in a fatuated 
condition over a beautiful girl reporter 
by the name of Effie Fink. 

But Effie Fink does not yearn and 
burn for Joseph Blow. She thinks he 
is a sissy. First his draft board turns 
him down and then his girl friend turns 
him down. In fact, he gets turned 
down oftener than the lamp in the par- 
lor of a sailor’s girl-friend. 

Joe Blow is also turned down around 
the mouth when I meet him on the 
street one day. He recognizes me from 
the pool hall and ambles over with a 
sad, un-glad smile. 

“Hello, Joe,” I greet him. “What’s 
heating for eating? What, I inquire, 
is on the fire? In a word, what’s cook- 
ing?” 

“My goose,” answers Joe Blow, very 
mournful. 

“You have troubles?” 

“Like Mussolini,” sighs Joe. “I will 
live in a hotel for five years, and the 
manager rents my nice room to some- 
body else and gives me a bum room in- 
stead.” 

“Bum room? That’s bad.” 

“I have worse,” sighs Joe Blow. “My 
editor also gives me the bum’s rush. 
On top of that, the other fellows at the 
paper are always picking on me. And 
to finish it all off, my girl friend, Effie 
Fink, is running around with a rack- 
eteer.” 

I sympathize with this little runt. 
“You must assert yourself,” I tell him. 
“You must be impressive and aggres- 
sive.” 

“Just look at me,” sobs Joe Blow. 
“I could not be more run-down if I 
would get hit by a truck.” 

“Why not take some vitamins?” I 
suggest. 

Joe Blow shakes his head. “I am 
too weak to swallow them,” he tells 
me. “Besides, they take too long to 
do any good. I must work fast to re- 



gain my girl-friend, also my self-re- 
spect.” 

“How about a muscle course?” I 
inquire. 

He shakes his head again. 

“I send in for one, but they do not 
mail me my muscles yet.” 

I try to console him. “We should 
be able to think of something. With 
my brains and your troubles — wait a 
minute ! Brains — troubles — I know 

just the thing for you to do ! ” 

“Commit suicide?” asks Joe hope- 
fully. 

“Not at all,” I cackle. “We will go 
to see the psychologist, Subconscious 
Sigmund. Any time you need your wits 
sharpened, he is the guy to grind your 
mind.” 

“How can he help me?” 

“He can psycho-analyze your con- 
dition. He can explain the pain in 
your brain.” 

“Let’s go,” says Joe Blow. 

CO WE do. I steer him up to Sub- 
conscious Sigmund’s office in the 
quickest kind of a hurry. 

We walk inside and see Subconscious 
Sigmund talking on the telephone, but 
he nods for us to sit down and wait. 

I gather that Sigmund is phoning a 
barber shop because his kid needs a 
haircut. 

“Let me know when two barbers are 
free,” he says, hanging up. 

“Why does your kid need two bar- 
bers for a haircut?” I ask'. 

“The kid has two heads,” says Sub- 
conscious Sigmund. “And now, what 
can I do for you?” 

I point to Joe Blow and introduce 
him. “I wish you to tell me what is 
numb with his skull,” I request. 

So Sigmund takes Joe Blow into his 
private office and gives him the third 
degree. He pumps him for his life 
history. He grills him like a weenie. 
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Joe Blow is soon pouring out all his 
troubles. 

Subconscious Sigmund listens very 
carefully. 

“Do you ever dream?” he asks. 

“Of course I do.” 

“What about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” says Joe Blow, 
kind of embarrassed. “I have very 
peculiar dreams. I dream that I am 
strong, powerful, dynamic. I can lift 
great weights and have remarkable en- 
durance. I have the ability to see 
through walls, and hear any sound. 
And in some dreams I can even fly.” 
“Aha!” says Subconscious Sigmund. 
“Also,” says Joe Blow, blushing, “in 
some dreams I am always having dates 
with movie queens.” 

“Really,” says Subconscious Sig- 
mund. “You are strong, powerful, 
forceful, eh? And you have dates with 
movie queens.” 

“That’s right,” says Joe Blow. “Can 
you do anything to help me?” 

“Sure,” snaps Subconscious Sigmund. 
He fumbles around and hands Blow 7 a 
little white box. 

“What’s this?” asks Blow. 

“A box of sleeping tablets,” grunts 
Subconscious Sigmund. “With dreams 
like that, what do you want to stay 
awake for?” 

Joe Blow sighs, puts the box in his 
pocket, and plods dowmstairs. I follow 7 
him. 

“Do not be discouraged,” I remark, 
when we hit the street. “I have an- 
other idea that might help you.” 
“Nothing can help me.” 

“Rome wasn’t burned in a day,” I 
tell him. “We will try again. I think 
we ought to go over and see Skeetch 
and Meetch.” 

“Who?” 

“Sylvester Skeetch and Mordecai 
Meetch,” I answer. “The famous sci- 
entific Americans. They run the Horse- 



cracker Institute, and they are always 
inventing stuff in their laboratory, such 
as new ways to avoid paying the rent.” 

“Can they help me?” 

“If anybody can, they are the person- 
alities,” I brag. “They are scientific, 
but terrific.” 

JOE BLOW trims his limbs over 
toward the Horsecracker Institute. 

We climb the stairs to the big pri- 
vate laboratory where Skeetch and 
Meetch hang out, mostly around the el- 
bows. 

Little fat Skeetch and his chubby 
partner glare over their goggles in the 
outer office when we come in. 

“Lefty Feep!” yells Skeetch. “It’s 
a pleasure to see you! Sit down! Have 
a cigar? Good — then give it to me!” 

“I want to read you my latest mono- 
graph,” Meetch interrupts. “It is en- 
titled ‘AN APPREHENSION OF AN 
INTENTION FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF INVENTION’ and it just 
w r on an Honorable Mention at the Con- 
vention.” 

“I haven’t time,” I tell them. “I only 
come here because I bring you a case.” 

“Open it up and I will get the 
glasses,” says Skeetch. 

“Not it — him,” I correct, pointing 
at Joe Blow. 

“What do you want us to do — bury 
him?” inquires Skeetch. 

“No. I want you to listen to his 
story and help him.” 

So Joe Blow gives out with a pout 
about his fate. He tells about his bum 
room, his overbearing editor, his re- 
porter friends that pick on him, and his 
girl friend who runs around with a 
racketeer. He mentions that he is weak 
and meek and the future looks bleak. 

Skeetch and Meetch sigh and shake 
their heads. 

I can see they don’t know what to 
suggest. 
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But Joe Blow goes on. He tells 
about seeing Subconscious Sigmund, 
and answering questions about his 
dreams. He mentions dreaming of fly- 
ing and being strong and dynamic. 

Suddenly both Skeetch and Meetch 
jump up and yell. 

“We have it!” yells Meetch. “Eu- 
reka!” 

“So do you,” I snap. 

“You come at the right moment,” 
Skeetch babbles. “We are just looking 
for a subject to experiment on with our 
new machine.” 

“Machine? What do you mean?” 

“The most keen machine you’ve ever 
seen!” raves Meetch. “We call it the 
Morpheus Arm ” 

“Why?” 

“Because it works while you sleep. 
It is a mechanical hypnotic device 
which translates the subconscious 
images of dreams into waking reali- 
ties, utilizing subliminal concepts and 
energizing the psychic trauma until a 
vitalization occurs which impinges 
imaginative free-fantasies upon a 
framework of actuality, thus setting 
up a basis of positive activity actuated 
by the psyche.” 

“The hell you tell,” I exclaim. 

“What does he mean?” asks Joe 
Blow. 

“Why it is simple,” I inform him. 
“He means he invents a machine that 
turns your sleeping thoughts into wak- 
ing realities. Whatever you imagine 
you can do while you dream, you 
actually can do.” 

“Right,” says Meetch. “I couldn’t 
explain it better myself. In fact, I 
couldn’t explain it.” 

“But how does this machine 
operate?” persists Blow. 

“Very simple arrangement,” says 
Skeetch. “The subject goes to sleep. 
As he sleeps, electro-magnetic im- 
pulses, due to photo-electronic control 



are set up. The subject’s heart action 
is synchronized to the movement of 
the machine. At the same time, a 
hypnotic force draws bodily magne- 
tism from the sleeper as he dreams. 
The dreams, in a word, become a part 
of the machine — and the energy of the 
machine, operating in ratio with the 
dream image, flows into the body of 
the sleeper. 

“When the sleeper wakes up, he has 
the ability and strength to carry out 
his dream activities. Simple?” 

“You are simple,” I tell him. “It 
sounds screwy to me.” 

“The machine is in our laboratory 
now,” protests Meetch. 

“I’d like to look at it, anyway,” 
sighs Joe Blow. So we drag into the big 
laboratory. 

CURE enough, there is this huge arm, 
attached to a big black cluster of 
wheels and wires, mounted on a heavy 
metal base set above an operating table. 

“Looks like they’ve got something 
here,” says Joe Blow. 

“Yeah — something for the scrap 
drive,” I sneer. 

“I believe these gentlemen,” says Joe 
Blow. “I think I would like to make 
the experiment. After all, what have 
I got to lose? I am down and out. But 
if I could be the way I am in my dreams 
— oh boy!” 

“All you need to do is go to sleep,” 
says Skeetch. 

I shrug. If that is what Joe Blow 
wants, he will have it. But I cannot 
wait around for him to go to sleep. 

Still, I am always glad to do a friend 
a favor. 

So I walk behind Joe Blow and tap 
him over the head with a hammer. 

He falls asleep at once. 

Skeetch and Meetch lift him up on 
the table. He lies there under the labo- 
ratory lights, looking weaker and skin- 
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nier and littler than ever. 

Skeetch and Meetch go into their 
act. They indulge in a lot of wire-con- 
necting, strap-buckling, switch-fiddling, 
button-pressing, and assorted dial-turn- 
ing. 

All at once the machinery begins to 
hum in various keys, like the Four Ink 
Spots. Then it gains a little power and 
begins to sing, off-key, like the Andrews 
Sisters. 

Sylvester Skeetch and Mordecai 
Meetch swings the big arm of the ma- 
chine over until it hangs just above Joe 
Blow’s head. The arm jiggles up and 
down. A little screen in back of the 
machine base lights up and long streaks 
of electricity crackle across it. 

The pinball operators will pay real 
money for stuff like this, I figure. 

But Skeetch and Meetch are more of 
the screwball operator type. 

All at once Meetch utters a mutter. 

“It isn’t working right,” he says. 
“We can’t synchronize the heart action 
because the patient’s pulse is too 
weak.” 

“Adrenalin,” suggests Skeetch. 
He runs over to a glass cabinet and 
comes back with a hypodermic needle. 

“Let’s go,” yells Meetch. “Shoot 
the harpoon to me, goon.” 

They give Joe Blow the needle. 

The machine begins to groan and 
shake. So does Joe Blow. But in 
rhythm with the machine! 

Now I notice the electric streaks on 
the screen also move in rhythm with 
Joe Blow’s breathing. Everything is 
synchronized. And the arm above Joe 
Blow’s head seems to be conducting 
energy from the machine into his body. 

I sit there watching, and eating a ba- 
nana, with rapt scientific curiosity. 
What will happen next? A short-cir- 
cuit, I suspect. 

But there is no explosion. 

All at once the two geniuses rush 



over to Joe Blow and unstrap him. 
Meetch goes over to a wash stand and 
comes back with a glass of water which 
he throws in Joe Blow’s face. 

Joe Blow wakes up, sits up, gets up. 

He is awake, and that is no fake. 

I stare at him. He doesn’t look any 
different as he climbs off the table. 

TN BACK of him the machine grinds 

away, but that is the only evidence 
that anything happens during the last 
ten minutes. Except for that, it might 
all be a dream. 

But if you ever see a dream walking, 
it is Joe Blow — as I soon discover. 

“How do you feel?” I yell, above 
the machine’s humming noise. 

He smiles. 

“Wonderful! Marvelous! Superb! 
Not so bad!” he announces. 

Skeetch rushes up to him. 

“It’s a success,” he gasps. “The 
machine works! Congratulations for 
helping our experiment.” 

He shakes hands with Joe Blow. 
Suddenly he starts to scowl and howl. 

“Ouch!” yells Skeetch. “Leggo — 
you’re breaking my fingers!” 

Joe Blow lets go. He takes off his 
glasses and throws them away. 

“Don’t need these any more,” he an- 
nounces. 

We look at him, wondering if it is 
true. 

“My friend,” says Meetch, “if you 
benefit from this machine,' we are very 
happy. As long as it continues to 
operate you will be living your dreams. 
We will not shut it off. So if you are 
indeed stronger and more capable due 
to our efforts we are very pleased. We 
urge you to take full advantage of the 
machine’s powers, so we can study the 
effects. In a word, make your dreams 
come true.” 

Joe Blow stands there. He is still a 
little, scrawny-looking guy, but he has 
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a new smile on his face. 

“Very well, gentlemen,” he says. 
“Thank you for all your trouble. But 
if you will pardon me,” he murmurs, 
“I must go now.” 

“Goodbye, Joe,” I tell him. 

“Goodbye,” says Joe Blow, stepping 
over to the open window and flying 
away into the night. 

Yes that is exactly what he does! 
He marches to the open window and 
hurls himself through the air like a 
rocket. 

“For sobbing out loud!” I yell. 
“Look at that!” 

Skeetch blinks, but Meetch winks. 

“That’s what he dreams about,” he 
tells me. “With the aid of the machine 
he should be able to do that. He is 
almost walking — or rather, flying — in 
his sleep now. His brain is awake, but 
his soul is in a sort of a stupor.” 

“Stuporman,” says Skeetch. 

“Exactly,” Meetch answers. “Joe 
Blow is now a Stuporman. As long as 
we keep our machine running, he can 
do whatever his imagination will al- 
low.” 

Skeetch rubs his hands. “Well, that’s 
that,” he says. “We will let the ma- 
chine run a while and see what hap- 
pens to our subject in this little ex- 
periment. But now we must go back 
to work. What is next on our program, 
Meetch?” 

Meetch looks at his list. 

“We are supposed to build a rocket- 
ship,” he announces. 

“All right,” says Skeetch. “I sup- 
pose it will take us several days, at 
least. You had better go now, Lefty.” 

So I take my leave of Skeetch and 
Meetch, wondering all the while what 
Joe Blow does after he flies off into the 
night. 

I do not find out until a long time 
afterwards. But this is the way it 
works out. 



Joe Blow is very delighted to find he 
can fly. He glides along over the roof- 
tops, hoping an Army patrol doesn’t 
spot him, and practices gliding and 
swooping and dipping, and maybe a 
little peeking into second-story win- 
dows. 

T>UT after a while the novelty wears 
off and Joe Blow realizes he has a 
job to do. 

So he heads over to his hotel. He 
lights down in the alley in back and 
walks in very normally. He prances 
up to the desk, where the manager is 
sitting — a fat, tough-looking number. 

“Pardon me,” he coughs, looking 
meek. 

“Why should I?” growls the mana- 
ger, looking up. He is the fellow who 
imposes on Joe Blow by kicking him 
out of his good room and putting him 
in a cubbyhole a few days before. 

“I should like to have my old room 
back,” Blow remarks. 

The manager glares. “I already tell 
you it is quite impossible. That room 
is rented to somebody else now.” 

“But it has a nice southern ex- 
posure,” argues Joe Blow. “I lived in 
it for five years and like it. Now you 
transfer me to a little closet with no 
windows at all. What can I do for 
air?” 

“You can get the hell out of here,” 
suggests the manager. “I have no time 
to waste arguing with an insignificant 
little pip-squeak like you.” 

Joe Blow shrugs. “No southern ex- 
posure?” he mumbles. “All right. Suit 
yourself.” 

He walks out of the hotel. The man- 
ager laughs. 

But a minute later, the manager is 
not laughing. He is shaking. In fact, 
the whole building is shaking. 

The shaking turns to a terrific shud- 
der. Then there is a rumble, a totter, 
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the building seems to lift in the air, and 
everything whirls around. 

When the manager opens his eyes 
again, everything is quiet. And nor- 
mal. 

He rushes to the door and looks 
outside to see about the earthquake. 

He looks around and almost col- 
lapses. 

“I’m on the wrong street!” he whis- 
pers. 

The explanation, of course, is simple. 
Joe Blow wants a room with southern 
exposure. So he merely goes outside 
and lifts up the building and turns it 
around until his room faces south. 

Then he puts it back down, punches 
a hole through the wall of his room for 
a window, and flies away. 

“This Stuporman business is all 
right,” he thinks to himself, lighting 
on the pavement across from his news- 
paper office. 

He starts to cross the street. 

A car whizzes around the corner, al- 
most clipping him. A tough but gruff 
voice sings out, “Wbyn’cha look where 
youse is going, huh? Wanna hold up 
traffic?” 

Ordinarily, Joe Blow cringes when 
somebody yells at him. But now he 
yells right back. 

“Yes, I do want to hold up traffic,” 
he says. 

And he scoops up the car in his arms 
and holds it up. He puts it down out 
of his way, and crosses the street. 

The tough but gruff guy is now sick 
but quick. 

J OE BLOW ignores him and marches 
into the newspaper office. He heads 
straight for the back where the editor 
hangs out. 

Usually he does not dare to invade 
his privacy, but today he walks right 
into the inner office and sits down. 

The editor looks up. 



“So here you are, eh, Blow? What 
the hell’s been keeping you?” he snarls. 
“It’s my day off.” 

“Day off? Day off? You just have 
a day off last week when your appendix 
busts.” 

“I know, but — ” 

“Listen, Blow,” snarls the editor. 
“While you are taking your day off, 
stories are breaking all over town. I 
get a report about some nut who is 
flying over the city. Do you phone 
me in the yarn? No!” 

“I can explain — ” 

“Shuddup! Then the manager of 
the hotel down the street phones in 
about an earthquake. It picks up his 
hotel and turns it around on its founda- 
tions. Do you cover this story? No!” 
“But listen, sir — ” 

“You know what I’m gonna do, 
Blow?” yells the editor, getting up and 
grabbing Blow by the scruff of his 
neck. “I’m gonna kick you out.” 

And he aims a very hearty kick in- 
deed at Joe Blow’s stomach while his 
back is turned. 

“Ouch!” moans the editor, hopping 
around and grabbing his foot. “What 
you got — lead in your pants?” 

Joe Blow pushes the editor back into 
a chair and smiles. 

“Now you listen to me,” he says. 
The editor sits back very quiet. He 
is so quiet you can hear his eyes pop- 
ping when Joe Blow exhibits his new 
personality as Stuporman. 

“I am sick and tired of your bossing,” 
says Blow. “For ten years I work here 
on the Daily Bulb without a raise. I 
think it is about time you double my 
salary.” 

“What the—” 

“Sit down!” snaps Blow. “I am not 
afraid of you any more, you big yard 
of lard. You are not as tough as you 
look. For a while I think you are all 
muscle, but now I know your secret. 
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Do I get the raise, or do I tell all the 
reporters you wear a corset?” 

“Corset?” screams the editor. “How 
do you know — are you the devil?” 
“No,” says Joe Blow. “But my su- 
per-vision tells me that beneath your 
vest is a corset.” 

The editor blushes. He shakes his 
head violently. 

“Don’t be upset,” Blow adds. “Your 
wig will slide off.” 

The editor gulps. 

“We all know you wear a wig,” Blow 
tells him. “Matter of fact, my super- 
hearing tells me that some of the re- 
porters in the outer office are talking 
about it right now. They are wonder- 
ing if you ever find any eggs in that 
bird-nest you have on your head.” 

The editor, after screaming, blush- 
ing, and gulping, is too tired to do any- 
thing. He just sits there. 

“Where do you get your wonderful 
hearing and vision?” he inquires. “To 
say nothing of whatever you have when 
I try to kick you?” 

“Never mind,” Joe Blow cracks. 
“From now on I will not be taking kicks 
any more, I will be giving them out. 
And you are always at the top of my 
list.” 

Blow grins. “Yes sir,” he says. “I 
have a deep-seated affection for you 
and — ” 

J UST then the door opens and Blow’s 
super-vision and super-hearing get a 
real workout. For into the room steps 
his girl-friend, Effie Fink. This damsel 
is really quite an eyeful and quite high- 
spirited. In fact she is all curves and 
nerves. 

Joe Blow’s mouth hangs open and 
he forgets all about his abilities as Stu- 
porman. 

Effie Fink ignores him and prances 
up to the editor. 

“I think I’m on the trail of that 



subway graft,” she announces. “The 
Daily Bulb will have a scoop tomorrow 
if your little girl reporter knows any- 
thing about it.” 

“Fine,” says the editor. “We ought 
to uncover this affair. We must find 
out what’s holding up the subway con- 
struction.” 

“I’m following a hot lead,” says Ef- 
fie. “Hope I don’t get my nose 
burned.” 

Joe Blow sits there gulping and hop- 
ing Effie Fink will notice him, but she 
doesn’t. 

“Ah — uh — hello, Effie,” he yammers. 

Effie turns and gives him a look 
straight from the Deep-Freeze. 

“Oh, it’s you,” she remarks. 

“Sure,” says Joe. “Don’t you notice 
me when you come in?” 

“No,” answers the girl reporter. “And 
I still don’t.” 

“Uh — how about going out with me 
this evening?” 

Effie laughs. 

“I’m sorry, but I already have an 
engagement, thank heaven! I am the 
guest of Mr. Cutter.” 

“You mean ‘Throats’ Cutter, the 
racketeer?” gasps Joe. 

“Never mind the vulgar nicknames. 
Mr. Cutter is a gentleman, as far as I 
know, and I will thank you not to cast 
any aspersions on him.” 

“I would like to cast something more 
then aspersions on that big baboon!” 
mutters Blow. 

The damsel laughs. “You? Why 
you haven’t strength enough to cast a 
vote,” she titters. “But I cannot waste 
time. I’m on my way.” 

Effie Fink breezes, banging the door 
shut behind her. 

The editor looks at Joe Blow sitting 
there and trying to pick his face up 
from the floor when it starts falling. 

“Huh!” grunts the editor. “You and 
your super-vision and super-hearing 
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and super-strength! Why don’t you 
assert yourself with her, you super- 
chump?” 

Joe Blow shakes his head. “You 
don’t understand,” he says. “When 
I see Effie I don’t think about myself 
any more. I forget everything. I wor- 
ship the ground her open-toed shoes 
toddle on! Besides, I don’t want her 
to know about my power. I want her 
to love me for myself.” 

The editor has a slight change of 
heart. “Don’t feel so bad, Joe,” he 
advises. “I happen to know she really 
doesn’t like this ‘Throats’ Cutter she 
hangs around with lately. It is merely 
that she suspects him of being mixed 
up in this graft to halt construction on 
the subway. She goes out with him to 
pump him, try to uncover the deal, and 
get a story for the paper.” 

Joe Blow perks up a little when he 
hears this. “I see,” he exclaims. “It’s 
strictly business.” 

“Exactly. And this subway scandal 
is important.” 

“Right,” says Joe Blow. “Today I 
happen to be visiting my scientific 
friends, Skeetch and Meetch,” he ob- 
serves, proudly. “I notice that when 
the subway is completed it will end 
very close te their Horsecracker Insti- 
tute.” 

The editor makes a suggestion. “Why 
don’t you get on this story too?” he 
asks. “The sooner we find out about 
the subway, the sooner Effie Fink is 
through with ‘Throats’ Cutter.” 

J OE BLOW is so excited he forgets 
about his super-strength. He springs 
to his feet and bumps his head against 
the ceiling. He comes down gracefully, 
along with a shower of plaster. 

“I’ll do it,” he shouts. “I’ll follow 
her.” 

“Probably she is at his apartment,” 
suggests the editor. 



“In that racketeer’s apartment? I 
must be off,” yells Blow. 

He runs to the open window. 

Blow blows. 

The editor watches him dive out. 

“Yes, he must be off,” he sighs. 

But Joe Blow, flying through the 
night, is very much on. He swoops 
down at a corner drugstore and rockets 
into a phone booth. Every ounce of 
his new super-energy is quivering with 
excitement. He calls the Horsecracker 
Institute, meanwhile tearing the tele- 
phone book in half just for practice. 

“Hello,” he yells, when Skeetch an- 
swers the phone. “This is Joe Blow. 
Have you still got the Morpheus Arm 
working? Good! Be sure to keep it 
on. I’ll need everything I’ve got to- 
night.” 

He hangs up, whirls through the 
drugstore, and takes off from the curb. 

A cop sees him flying into the night. 

“Hey, you! ” he hollers. “Why don’t 
you wait until the lights change?” 

But Joe Blow is already a mile up, 
zooming for the big apartment where 
“Throats” Cutter hangs his coat and 
gat. 

In a moment he is perched on the 
window ledge outside the 19th floor, 
using his super-vision to squint through 
into the rooms beyond. 

There is Effie Fink, sitting on the 
sofa with “Throats” Cutter. Joe Blow 
looks at the celebrated racketeer and 
shudders. 

“Throats” Cutter is only about five 
feet six and weighs about ISO pounds, 
but he is every inch a thoroughbred. 
A thoroughbred rat. Even if his height 
and weight are only average, he looks 
very strong. His arms bulge with 
muscles and his hip-pockets bulge with 
hardware. He is sitting with his legs 
crossed, and Joe Blow can see a stiletto 
parked in his left stocking. He has his 
coat off and is relaxing in a bullet-proof 
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vest, but his tie is neatly knotted to hide 
the blackjack hanging underneath it. 
“Throats” Cutter is smoothing back his 
coal-black hair with his left hand, be- 
cause his right hand is covered with 
brass knuckles. 

Effie Fink doesn’t seem to notice this 
one-man arsenal’s appearance. She is 
giving him the old oil. 

“It must be marvelous to be so im- 
portant,” she sighs. “And have so many 
people interested in you.” 

“I get shot at every day,” says Cut- 
ter, proudly. 

“You must be very busy,” whispers 
the damsel. “I hear you are interested 
in the new subway.” 

“Who tells you that?” snaps Cutter, 
his eyes glittering like the teeth on a 
hungry shark. 

“Oh, a little birdie.” 

“A little dead birdie, if I ever catch 
him,” mutters Cutter. 

“But isn’t it true?” needles the girl 
reporter. 

“Don’t bother your head about such 
things and you’ll keep it longer,” says 
Cutter. “Wait a minute. I’ll mix us 
up a drink and we’ll get sociable.” 
He gets up and walks out very slow, 
because of all the hardware weighing 
him down. 



jC'FFIE FINK doesn’t waste any 
time. The minute he leaves the 
room she runs to the desk, trying the 
drawers. They are locked. Then she 
runs over to the wall safe and fiddles 
with it. It doesn’t open. 

Finally she sees a closet door and 
opens it. 

In the closet hangs three overcoats, 
two suits, and a large man with a 
bandage in his mouth. 

“Eeeeek!” remarks Effie Fink. 

She turns around. “Throats” Cutter 
stands in the doorway of the parlor, 
watching her. 



“Do not be alarmed,” he says, smil- 
ing. “He is doing all right hanging 
there in the closet. I have insect spray 
in there so the moths won’t get him.” 

“But I know him,” the girl reporter 
blurts. “That’s Ambrose Reed, the 
contractor who is building the subway.” 

“Not any more,” grins Cutter. “From 
now on I am building the subway.” 

“You kidnap him?” whispers the 
girl. 

Cutter doesn’t grin any more. 

“It is too bad you open that door,” 
he says. “Because I do not like for 
people to discover the skeletons in my 
closet. Even big fat skeletons like this 
Ambrose Reed.” 

“What are you going to do?” asks 
Effie Fink. 

“I am going to tell you everything,” 
Cutter answers. “Yes, I kidnap Am- 
brose Reed last week. I take over the 
contracting job and stir up trouble with 
the men so the work slows down. Be- 
cause the longer it takes to build the 
subway, the more it costs. And the 
more it costs, the more I will make. 
Understand?” 

“Yes.” Effie frowns. “But why do 
you admit all this to me?” 

Cutter laughs. “So you will have a 
good story to put in the paper tomor- 
row, of course,” he answers. 

“You mean I can print it?” 

Cutter shrugs. “Well — maybe not. 
I think I’ve got a better story figured 
out. With a little female interest in it, 
see? How does this sound? ‘BEAU- 
TIFUL GIRL REPORTER FOUND 
DEAD IN SUBWAY. IDENTITY 
UNKNOWN, BUT SEARCHERS 
ARE CONFIDENT OF FINDING 
MORE BITS SHORTLY AND PUT- 
ING THEM TOGETHER.’ There’s a 
real story, eh?” 

It is a trifle difficult for Effie to an- 
swer this question, because she is now 
hanging upside down over Cutter’s 
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shoulder as he grabs her up and smoth- 
ers her mouth with his hand. 

He heads for the door and dashes 
out of the apartment by a rear eleva- 
tor. 

Joe Blow, meanwhile, is very busy 
on bis own hook. 

Naturally, he wants to save Effie 
Fink from death. 

But once a reporter, always a re- 
porter. There is a big news story here, 
and he must get a scoop. 

So as soon as Cutter and the damsel 
leave the room, he springs through the 
window and unties Mr. Ambrose Reed. 

In a flash he whips out a pencil and 
notebook and gets the story of his un- 
timely snatching from the kidnaped 
contractor. 

Then Stuporman’s strength comes 
into play. He rips open the desk draw- 
ers and tears the safe door from the 
wall. He scoops out all the documents 
about the subway contracts. 

In a twinkling he calls the editor of 
the Daily Bulb and delivers his lead 
story. 

“Reed says this delay will hold up 
the subway six months,” he says. “Yes, 
Reed’s safe, with me. Effie Fink? Oh, 
Effie Fink is with Cutter at the sub- 
way. He’s going to blow her to bits or 
something. What? I should save her? 
Not a bad idea.” 

J OE BLOW, the Stuporman, hangs up, 
waves goodbye to Ambrose Reed, 
and jumps out of the window. 

“Dammit!” he yells, outside. “I 
should have enough sense to open the 
window before I jump.” 

But there is no time for quibbling. 
Joe Blow therefore, does not quibble. 
He flies. He heads for the dark, yawn- 
ing mouth of the unfinished subway 
tunnel. 

He swoops down into the black pit 
and skims along through darkness. 



Far ahead a light gleams along the 
tracks. 

In the glow, Joe Blow can see a 
sight that has not been his privilege to 
witness since the days of the silent 
movies. 

Effie Fink is lying on the subway 
rails in the tunnel way beyond. She is 
tied hand and foot, and looks very un- 
comfortable. 

Coming towards her is a big electric 
hand-car, whizzing along the rails. On 
the hand-car is a large keg of TNT, 
with the fuse sputtering away and burn- 
ing down. 

When it hits Effie Fink in a second 
or two, there will be a difficult time 
finding enough left of her to please a 
jigsaw puzzle fan. 

This situation alarms Effie quite a 
bit, and she is uttering loud cries of 
displeasure. 

Way down the tracks stands 
“Throats” Cutter, and he does not agree 
with Effie Fink’s complaints. He is 
laughing in a jolly fashion — a jolly 
fashion for a hyena, that is. 

Joe Blow, alias Stuporman, takes in 
this situation with a single super-vision. 

In one second the TNT and the hand- 
car will strike Effie Fink. 

He hurls himself forward. 

Fast as he is, he is still a hundred 
feet away. 

Too late! 

Mustering up every ounce of his 
strength, Stuporman opens his mouth, 
takes careful aim at the dynamite keg 
a hundred feet away — and spits the fuse 
out! 

It sputters and dies, but the handcar 
rolls. 

Stuporman waits until it actually 
touches Effie Fink — so that the wheels 
cut the ropes tying her, and that saves 
him the trouble. 

Then he zooms down and pushes the 
car back up the track. He gives it a 
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powerful shove and it begins to rocket 
back towards “Throats” Cutter. Cutter 
can’t run away. He fumbles in the 
darkness of the tunnel and whirls 
around as the hand-car approaches with 
Stuporman sitting on it. 

Joe Blow sees what Cutter has in his 
hands. 

A big, black-barreled sub-machine 
gun. 

And it is aimed at him. 

Stuporman or no Stuporman, he 
doesn’t think he can stop bullets. 

So as Cutter shoots, Stuporman 
Blow leaps up, comes down on the bar- 
rel of the gun, and bends it back- 
wards while Cutter is firing it. 

The bullets enter Mr, Cutter very 
rapidly, and he becomes very dead. 

Effie Fink comes running up, after 
taking all this time to pull up her stock- 
ings and put on fresh make-up. 

“Oh, Joe, you’re wonderful!” she 
whispers. “You will be a hero for 
saving the subway.” 

Joe Blow, the Stuporman, frowns. 

“The subway!” he mutters. “That’s 
right. I know I forget something.” 

“What is it, darling?” asks Effie Fink. 

“Get out of here,” orders the new 
Joe Blow. “I’ve got work to do.” 

A/TEEKLY, Effie Fink walks up the 
1 tunnel and out of the unfinished 
subway at the nearest exit. 

Joe Blow turns to the wall of earth 
beyond. 

He glances at his wristwatch and 
sighs. 

“Gosh! It’s almost midnight. Well, 
that leaves me a couple of hours, any- 
way.” 

So taking off his coat, Stuporman 
gets to work and finishes building the 
subway before morning! 

Yes, all night long he tunnels and 
digs, and hauls and props and scoops 
and cements and pushes through under 



the streets. 

By six a.m. he is dizzier than a cross- 
eyed octopus in a Hall of Mirrors. 

Even Stuporman gets tired. 

And that, of course, must be why he 
gets so confused and makes a mistake. 
His super-vision is reading blue prints 
while his super-strength is burrowing 
through the cement to build the termi- 
nal station. 

Right then and there he goes wrong. 

He digs a little too far and a little 
off-side. 

As a matter of fact, he comes up in 
the basement of a building. The build- 
ing above him is shaking and he hears 
familiar voices cursing away. 

“What’s the matter?” he croaks 
hoarsely. “What’s happening? Why 
do I feel so weak?” 

After starting this quiz program with 
himself, Joe Blow takes one look around 
him, gulps, and falls flat on his face. 

When he wakes up he stares into 
the goggled eyes of Sylvester Skeetch 
and Mordecai Meetch. 

“Why do you do it?” moans Meetch. 

“Do what?” Joe Blow moans back 
at him. 

“Dig up under our cellar and shake 
the building,” Skeetch answers. “When 
you do that you cause the Morpheus 
Arm to jiggle. It stops cold. Some- 
thing goes wrong and it will not work 
any more!” 

“You mean I wreck the machinery 
that controls my dreams come true?” 
sighs Joe Blow. “I am not Stuporman 
any more?” 

“No more,” says Skeetch. 

“But you are a hero in today’s pa- 
pers,” Meetch consoles him. 

Joe Blow gets up weakly. 

“It’s all over, I guess. Now I am 
just Joe Blow the reporter again. Effie 
Fink will not go for me now that I lose 
my superstrength.” 

“Wait a minute,” Meetch suggested. 
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“Nobody needs to know you aren’t 
Stuporman any more. Don’t tell her. 
She will never catch on. Go to her now. 
I bet she will be your slave for life.” 

Joe Blow takes this suggestion, nods, 
and beams. He walks out in the early 
morning sunshine with a smile on his 
face. 

And sure enough, when he gets back 
to the office, Effie Fink falls all over 
him. The editor is proud, the subway 
contractor is overjoyed, and Joe Blow 
— the famous Stuporman — is a hero. 

T EFTY FEEP finished wagging his 
tale and sat back. 

I nodded. 

“So that’s how subways are built,” I 
said, a little sarcastically. 

“Joe Blow tells me all about it him- 
self just now,” Feep answered. “You 
do not think he is a prevaricator, do 
you? And certainly you know that / 
am 100% truthful.” 



“You’re better than that,” I told 
Feep. “Sometimes you’re 200% at 
least.” 

He smiled at the compliment. 

I turned to stare at skinny little be- 
spectacled Joe Blow. 

“Seems hard to believe that such a 
runt could do so many wonderful 
things,” I sighed. 

“You can see the subway for your- 
self. Doesn’t that prove it?” Feep 
told me. 

“I suppose so,” I admitted. “But by 
the way, I forgot to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Let’s have it,” said Lefty Feep. 

“Why is your Stuporman friend 
wearing a bandage around his head?” 

“Oh, that?” 

Feep smiled as he replied. 

“It seems he marries this girl Effie 
Fink, and she beats the hell out of 
him.” 

The End 




(Continued, from page 8) 

certain red scale insects to drastic control meas- 
ures used by citrus growers. 

When exposed to cyanide gas these citrus pests 
close two pair of holes, called spiracles, through 
which air enters their body. They can keep 
these holes closed for at least thirty minutes, time 
enough for at least twenty per cent of the insects 
to escape death. Since practical control requires 
the killing of 98 to 99 per cent, cyanide fumiga- 
tion is useless for complete control of resistant 
red scales. Petroleum oil sprays will control the 
red scales, but are much more expensive and are 
harmful to the trees. 

Non-resistant scales can keep their spiracles 
closed for only about one minute, after which 
the holes open and the lethal gas enters their 
bodies. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
annually to control red scale. Since 1922 the 
resistant type has been spreading over larger areas 
every year. At the present time, scientists are 
attempting to find some substance which can be 
combined with cyanide to force the resistant 



scales to open their spiracles, thereby allowing 
the gas to enter their bodies. 

TAO YOU get bored when you gargle because 
you must improvise without benefit of rhyme 
and meter? If so, your prayers are answered — 
for snuggled in the town of Webster, Massachu- 
setts, not far from the Connecticut line is none 
other than Lake Chargoggagoggmonchauggagogg- 
chaubunagungamaug ! You don’t pronounce it — 
you gargle it. It’s the longest lake in the world, 
although its area is only two square miles. 

It happens that three Algonquin tribes lived 
around this lake, and they were quarreling con- 
tinually over who had the right to fish in the 
middle. Finally, they drew up a treaty providing 
exclusive fishing rights for each tribe in its own 
part of the lake, and they named the lake after 
the terms of the treaty. “You fish on your side; 
we fish on our side; nobody fish in the middle.” 
Many reference works abbreviate the name to 
Chaubunagungamaug, but the good people of 
Webster, Massachusetts, for some strange reason, 
are satisfied to call it Lake Chaug. 

A LL of us have read of tribes and cults in 

* Asia and Africa that practiced self-torture, 
but none of these self-cruelties are any worse than 
those committed by the Penitentes or Penitent 
Brothers. 
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They were all fanatic Mexicans bound together 
in a common hrotherhood that was active only 
during the forty days of Lent. During this period 
they lashed their backs with whips made of fiber, 
bore huge crosses on their backs, lay on beds of 
cactus, and performed all kinds of tortures upon 
themselves. 

The grand finale came on Good Friday when 
the self-tortures were carried to the greatest ex- 
tremes and the ceremony was ended by the cruci- 
fication on a real cross of one of their group who 
was chosen by a grand lottery. 

The Penitentes were once very numerous in 
New Mexico, but due to the efforts of the church 
they have been stamped out so that only a few 
scattered bands now exist. 

rjO YOU know the truth about shooting stars? 

Are they really stars? 

The shooting and falling stars are not stars at 
all, in fact. They are meteorites — comparatively 
small masses of rock or iron flying about in space. 
Their origin is unknown. 

According to the most usual scientific explana- 
tion, meteorites are visible only when they come 
into contact with the upper atmosphere of the 
earth. The streak of light, it is supposed, is 
caused by the enormous heat generated by fric- 
tion. Usually the meteorite is heated red hot, 
bursts into flame, and is reduced to dust before 
it reaches the ground. 

Some scientists, however, regard this explana- 
tion as inadequate. Pietri Burgatto, an Italian 
physicist, advanced the theory that part of the 
light at least is caused by the electricity developed 
by friction between the meteorite and the highly 
electried upper atmosphere. 

The light produced by one of these molten 
masses is often called a fireball. 

A MERICA is invaded ! No, don't get excited 
^ ^ —we haven’t been attacked by the Japs or 
Nazis on United States soil, but we have been 
invaded by a pest that is attacking our farm out- 
put. The marauder is a beetle that originally 
came from Mexico, probably during the Mexican 
War, and according to the Smithsonian Institution 
Report it lives only on legumes which is the 
family of plants consisting of beans, peas, clover, 
and alfalfa. These crops, however, are very im- 
portant ones to the American farmer and so 
Mr. Mexican bean beetle is placed high on the 
farm pest list. 

When the bean beetle first arrived in the South- 
west nothing much was heard about it and it 
didn’t thrive very well on this sparsely settled 
and uncultivated region. However, after World 
War 1, the beetle put in its appearance in Ala- 
bama, having gone there in the many shipments 
of alfalfa from the Southwest. Here the beetle 
found the ideal home since it was moister and 
warmer and it multiplied rapidly. Not only did 
it multiply but it spread out all over the South- 



east by flying and then laying eggs wherever it 
stopped to rest. By 1932, even states east of the 
Mississippi, except Wisconsin and Florida, re- 
ported that the Mexican bean beetle bad moved 
in. Now with the bean crop even more important 
than ever, steps are being taken to bring the pest 
under control. 

/~\NE often wonders about the special powers 
^ with which the man who walks on burning 
coals is endowed. Many may have thought that 
the soles of his feet were toughened enabling him 
to perform this feat. Others who believed in 
prayer may have thought that the man’s prayers 
said previous to his journey across the red hot 
coals relieved him from suffering. 

The truth behind this so-called magic follows: 
After the coals are lit and begin to burn with a 
red hot glow, our performer will have someone 
examine the soles of his feet just to show that 
they are bare. He then kneels to say a prayer 
so that the Almighty will protect him from a 
burning death. Now then the secret. The ground 
near the cushion on which he kneels to say his 
prayers is coated with a mixture of two chemicals 
— potassium and aluminum. This mixture ad- 
heres to the soles of his feet and has the property 
of preventing the coals from burning at the point 
where his feet touch the coals. Try it sometime. 

/WNE of the shipyards of the Federal Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Company has solved the 
rubber tire shortage in their own way. They are 
replacing the tires on their trailers with wooden 
tires made out of twelve sections of hard maple. 
The blocks are soaked in linseed oil for one day 
and night and then are fitted together to form 
a covering for the trailer rims. The trailers, drawn 
by tractors, are used to haul ship propellers weigh- 
ing 20 tons about the shipyard, yet the manage- 
ment claims the wooden tires can carry loads of 
SO tons with ease. 

Each wooden tire replaces a rubber tire that 
weights 100 pounds and since the shipyards are 
essential industries these rubber tires would have 
to be supplied. Thus it was not a case of neces- 
sity but down-right patriotism that inspired the 
adoption of these wooden tires. They are ex- 
pected to last from one to two years and if the 
sections are boiled in paraffin before they are put 
together, they may even last longer. The com- 
pany has surely challenged every other company 
to see if they can’t find just one more way to 
help out. 

YTIHICFI brings us to the end for this month, 
' ' readers. And as we close, we have a proof 
of the cover on our desk. Sure is a beauty isn’t 
it? Well, take it easy on the spending, take it 
hard on the war effort, and you boys in the 
service, take everything out with interest on the 
Japs and Nazis. And we hope you enjoy the 
issue ! Rap. 




By BERKELEY LIVINGSTON 

When the little guy tooted his 
trumpet, plenty happened I That’s 
why they called him Gabriel 



W ILLIE THE WEEP was 
angry. After a hard day’s 
work of “faking a gimp,” he 
had made only enough for a pint of his 
favorite rotgut. Arriving at Moe’s Man- 
sion, the flophouse he called home 
— rates, twenty-five and thirty-five 
cents— he went up to 205 — his room. 

But when he opened the door he saw 
the bed was already occupied. So! It 
had come to this ! Well, he’d tell Moe a 
thing or two. . . .! 

Moe looked at the mottled, thirty- 
years-with-the-whiskey face of Willie 
the Weep and knew something was 
wrong. Of course, Willie’s voice helped 
too. 

“A fine thing,” Willie said, his voice 
hoarse with indignation; “here I am, 
the best ‘gimper’ in town, cornin’ in 
for my night’s flop, and what do I find? 
Some other ’bo in my room!” His 
voice dropped dramatically. “In my 
room!” 

Here, Willie reverted to character. 



Tears began to course down the well- 
worn channels of dirt on his cheeks. 
His voice fell off into a tearful whine. 

“I ask you, Moe,” Willie wept, “is 
that the way to treat me? Me, one 
of your best customers. Did I ever 
take one of your two-bit rooms? No. 
I always got the best; a thirty-five- 
center! So what do you do? You give 
it to some stranger; some guy you’ll 
never see again. How could you do 
this to me, Moe? When you know 
that since I’ve had 205, I’ve always 
been lucky?” 

Willie heaved a lugubrious sigh. 
The record had come to a tearful end. 

A look of pain crossed the fat-heavy 
face of Moe Maybrick, owner of Moe’s 
Mansion. Another complaint. Ever 
since he had made his flophouse a two- 
priced affair, nothing but trouble had 
crossed the threshold. It was then 
Moe discovered that opera stars and 
baseball players were not the only ones 
with temperament. The occupants of 
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Moe’s Mansion also had it. 

For those bums who had thirty-five 
cents for a night’s flop, looked down 
their noses at the less fortunate ones 
who had to content themselves with a 
two-bit room. It was all very aggra- 
vating. Especially when the only dif- 
ference between rooms was that the 
higher priced one had a chair. 

“All right, Willie,” said Moe, as he 
came out from the beaver-board affair 
which served as his office, “let’s go up 
and take a look. I can’t understand it, 
because I didn’t give your room to any- 
one else. But we’ll see.” 

Willie was right, though. For there 
on his bed lay the completely clothed 
figure of a man. 

“Look,” Willie yelped indignantly, 
“he’s a two-bitter! He sleeps with his 
clothes on!” 

“Shut up,” Moe growled, “I don’t 
know how or when this stiff got in, but 
he’s going out — after I collect thirty- 
five cents.” 

With that Moe reached out and grab- 
bing a generous portion of the stran- 
ger’s jacket, yelled, “Hey you — wake 
up!” 

The stranger stirred, sighed and at 
last opened gentle blue eyes to stare 
up into Moe’s face. As though not 
satisfied with what he found there he 
subjected Moe to a thorough inspec- 
tion, his eyes at last coming to rest on 
Moe’s tiny feet. He then did a repeat 
performance with Willie. 

“Well,” asked Moe, “satisfied?” 

“Ah,” sighed the stranger. And after 
a few seconds silence, a silence which 
also embraced Moe and Willie he 
sighed again. 

Willie and Moe noticed that the 
second “ah” had a strange note of satis- 
faction in it. 

■VTOW that the stranger was awake, 
Moe was all business, although he 



knew it was a pretty hopeless cause. 
Experience had taught him that once 
a bum slipped by the desk and into a 
room, there was very little chance of 
collecting. 

“All right, ’bo,” Moe growled, “get 
up off that flop and reach into your 
kick. I’ll take thirty-five.” 

The stranger lost no time in getting 
off the bed. Moe and Willie were quick 
to observe that, for a bum, he was 
rather well dressed. A suit of dark 
material fitted the small, plump frame 
neatly. The white shirt he wore was 
spotless. And his fresh-colored, apple- 
cheeked face, topped by a head 
of snow white hair, looked as clean and 
scrubbed as though it had just been 
washed. 

“Ah!” said the stranger again, smil- 
ing a white- toothed smile. 

Moe was getting a little tired of this 
“ah” business. Maybe that was the 
only word the little guy knew. But 
Moe wanted room rent. So he tried 
again: “Look, buddy, let’s not go 

into that again. All I want is my 
money. And then, just for the record, 
you can tell me how you got in here.” 

While Moe was giving his collection 
speech, the smile had gradually left 
the plump little man’s face. A worried 
frown creased his forehead. Turning 
his back to Moe and Willie he carefully 
looked over the room. 

“Hm,” he said in a low voice, “now 
where could it be?” 

“Where could what be?” asked Moe. 

The stranger evidently hadn’t heard 
him, for he had walked over to the 
chair beside the bed and looked be- 
tween its legs. Then he lowered him- 
self to his knees and peered beneath the 
bed. Not satisfied with that, he crawled 
under it! 

Willie the Weep and Moe looked at 
each other, consternation in their eyes. 
Willie’s right hand went up in the di- 
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rection of his forehead and made a slow 
circling gesture. 

' “The guy’s nuts,” Willie whispered. 

“You’re right,” Moe agreed. 

They both turned again to face the 
bed from under which they could hear 
scuffling sounds. The cherubic face 
of the stranger regarded them intently 
and a gentle smile parted his lips. “It 
wasn’t there,” the little man announced 
matter-of-factly. He came out from 
under the bed and carefully brushed 
his clothing. 

Moe was getting desperate. He had 
to get down to the office. God alone 
knew how many bums had found free 
lodging for the night since he had come 
up here. 

“Look, Mister,” Moe said, his hands 
wide in a gesture of friendship, “maybe 
you didn’t leave it here. Maybe you 
left it at the last place you were in.” 

“Oh, dear, I hope not.” Consterna- 
tion made the stranger’s voice go up an 
octave. 

Suddenly an explosive “ah” burst 
from the little man’s lips. He had re- 
membered at last ! Moving purposefully 
to the bed, he reached under the pillow 
and pulled out a trumpet ! 

Triumphantly he showed it to Moe 
and Willie. Elation was bright in his 
voice as he said, “I knew it was here, 
somewhere.” 

Then, while the two spectators to his 
treasure hunt stood in open-mouthed 
bewilderment he tucked the trumpet 
under his arm and walked past them 
through the open door. They could 
hear his voice fading off down the 
staircase : 

“I knew it was there, somewhere!” 

ILTARRY the Hock, a song in his 
heart, and larceny on his mind, 
was well pleased with himself as he 
sauntered down the street. Harry was 
a pawnbroker. A pawnbroker is a 



man to whom you give your all in ex- 
change for a little ticket, usually worth 
five dollars, which says you may have 
your articles back — if you can pay one 
hundred per cent interest on the loan. 

Harry had been playing his favorite 
role that afternoon. That of beipg a 
benefactor to someone who needed 
money. Harry was talking to himself. 

“Now let’s see,” he ruminated, “the 
diamond weighed a carat and a half. 
Of course, it was an old fashioned set- 
ting. Still I should get seven hundred 
for it. Oh, well, so I gave the guy 
a break. I gave him seventy-five dol- 
lars! Hm, that’ll only be a profit of 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars. 
Maybe he would have taken fifty?” 

So wrapped in his thoughts was he, 
that he failed to see the plump little 
man, with a trumpet under his arm, 
emerge from the entrance to Moe’s 
Mansion. 

Their meeting was on the informal 
side. To the casual bystander, it 
looked like the six foot tall pawn- 
broker had attempted assault on a much 
smaller opponent. 

The little man rebounded from 
Harry, his hands wildly swinging 
around in search of someone or some- 
thing to grab hold of. The trumpet 
fell to the sidewalk. Something about 
the sound of metal striking the walk 
made Harry stop short. Or perhaps 
it was the mellow, yellow gleam of its 
metal in the early evening sunlight, 
which got his eye. At any rate he 
reached the trumpet first. When he 
straightened up, the little man was 
at his side. 

“Here you are, sir,” Harry said, re- 
turning the trumpet. “Ain’t hurt a 
bit.” 

“Thank goodness,” gasped the little 
man. “I was so afraid that it was. 
And I must play for some people, to- 
night.” 
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Harry had appraised the weight of 
the instrument, when he picked it up. 

“Solid gold,” was his thought, “and 
this old duck was just coming out of 
a flophouse. Maybe I can swing a 
little deal.” 

Aloud, Harry said, “Nice horn you 
got there.” 

Then, in a more hesitant manner, 
as though he were just one music lover 
addressing another: 

“But a little old-fashioned, ain’t it?” 

The gleam in Harry’s eyes, however, 
was not from musical appreciation. 

But Harry had hit the right note. 

The little stranger’s eyes lit up 
proudly. 

“My dear sir,” he said, “this is the 
only horn of its kind in the world.” 

“A family heirloom, hunh?” asked 
Harry. 

“I should say!” replied the other. 
“It has been in my keeping for many 
years. I would be lost without it.” 

“Maybe you want to sell it?” Harry 
asked slyly. 

The little stranger made the mistake 
of waiting too long to answer. 

It gave Harry the Hock a chance 
to go into action. It was Harry 
the Hock — super-buyer and super- 
salesman. His close-set eyes were 
agleam with the battle of barter. His 
long, horse-like face was shining with 
the perspiration of persuasion, and all 
the while his tongue poured out a steady 
stream of words. 

“Look,” Harry said, placing a cajol- 
ing arm around the little man’s shoul- 
ders, “I know how it is with you, old 
timer. I saw you come out of this flop- 
house. You’ve got the shorts, ain’t 
you?” 

Harry didn’t wait for an answer. 

“Well, old timer,” he went on, “your 
troubles are over. Harry the Hock is 
at your service. I suppose you know 
about me? Everybody does! And I 



want to tell you, brother, you’re a very 
lucky man. Because only an hour ago 
someone came to me for a trumpet. 
Which gives you and me a chance to 
make a little money, hunh?” 

TJARRY the Hock let out a horse- 

1 laugh that caused his thoroughly 
bewildered audience of one to jump al- 
most out of his shoes. 

Harry grabbed him again, and went 
on with his spiel. 

“Now look, brother. I know it’s a 
kind of old-fashioned horn, but this 
sucker I got coming tonight won’t know 
the difference. You see, he’s buying 
it for his kid. So what d’ya say? I’ll 
give you a saw buck and it’s a deal. 
Right?” 

The little man tore himself from 
Harry’s clutch, and retreated a few 
steps. His face was pale with indig- 
nation. Fire seemed to leap from the 
blue eyes. 

“My — dear — sir! This trumpet is 
priceless! Why, I wouldn’t be without 
it! No! It’s out of the question. I 
told you I have to play tonight and I 
don’t intend to disappoint my audi- 
ence.” 

Harry was quick to realize that the 
situation was getting out of hand. 
Quickly he switched to another tack. 

“That’s what I was going to say, 
brother, I could see you weren’t one of 
those corny trumpet men. You got a 
following! I know. So why take a 
chance on blowing some wrong notes. 
I’ll tell you what, brother. I’ll raise 
the ante to twenty bucks and throw in 
any trumpet in my joint — for free!” 

Harry could have served as a model 
for a “statue of magnanimity” with 
arms thrown wide, head back, and 
shoulders squared. 

But the little man wasn’t having any. 
Indeed, he seemed to have lost all in- 
terest in Harry. His entire attention 
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was taken up in a minute inspection of 
his trumpet. Perhaps the fall had in- 
jured it. Satisfied, at last, that it was 
unharmed, he lifted it to his mouth and 
softly blew a few chords. 

The pawnbroker recognized the 
symptoms. He had had dealings with 
musicians before. This old duck was 
out of the world! Harry knew that 
something had to be done, but fast. 
Then he remembered a couple of twenty 
dollar bills in one of his vest pockets. 
Maybe the sight of folding money 
would break down the old guy’s resist- 
ance. But just as he reached for the 
bills, the stranger swung the trumpet 
toward him and blew a terrific blast 
from it. 

Perhaps it was the unexpected sound. 
Or maybe the sun reflected a blinding 
light from the mouth of the trumpet. 
Whatever it was, Harry met with a 
catastrophe. For in trying to shield 
his eyes, Harry brought out too quick- 
ly the hand with the money in it. He 
had put the diamond, which he had 
bought that afternoon, in that same 
pocket. And he neither saw nor heard 
it pop out to fall and roll into the 
gutter. 

When he was able to see again, it was 
too late. The little stranger was half- 
way down the block. Trumpet back 
in its accustomed place, under his arm, 
the plump little figure was trotting along 
toward the busy intersection at the 
end of the block. 

“Nuts!” said Harry the Hock, re- 
proachfully. “I was too sure of that 
sale. If I’d of offered fifty, he’d have 
sold. Oh well, can’t make every 
chump.” And with that philosophic 
remark Harry went regretfully on 
his way. 

Nor did he see the little street urchin 
run over to investigate the shining 
object, which had fallen from Harry’s 
pocket. 



P'INNEGAN, the traffic cop on the 

‘corner, wiped the sweat from the 
leather lining of his uniform cap, using 
a none too clean handkerchief. 

“By all that’s holy,” he grumbled, 
“another scorchin’ day like this, and 
I’ll be ready for the booby hatch.” 

An impending traffic crisis at his cor- 
ner brought forth a string of expletives 
on the stupidity of all drivers. He was 
so busy straightening out the traffic jam 
for the next few minutes that he didn’t 
see what was causing a crowd to collect 
on one of the four corners. 

It was the clear, brassy, high notes 
of a trumpet, which called his attention 
to the gathering of the rubbernecks. 

For a few seconds Finnegan stared 
in startled disbelief. This was the last 
straw! Bellowing his rage he lumbered 
up, his beefy face red with anger. Un- 
mindful of women, children and idiots, 
he ploughed his way to the center of 
the crowd. And there he came face to 
face with a plump little man in a dark 
suit. 

The golden trumpet was glued tight- 
ly to the little man’s mouth. The dis- 
tended cheeks and sweat-beaded brow 
testified to the effort he was making in 
the business of blowing his horn. And 
scattered on the sidewalk before him, 
were the nickels and dimes which the 
crowd had evidently contributed. 

Finnegan lived for moments like 
these. Here, before him, was the cul- 
prit, caught in the very act of disturb- 
ing the peace. And Finnegan had him 
cold. 

Fixing the trumpet player with a 
steely look, the traffic cop slowly folded 
his arms across his large chest. Legs 
spread wide, he stood glowering down 
on the little man. 

Strangely enough the culprit was 
paying no attention to Finnegan. He 
was engaged just then in executing 
some difficult runs on his instrument. 
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Finnegan’s opening words were as a 
calm before the storm. 

“And what makes you think,” he 
asked softly, “that I’m needing to be 
serenaded?” 

The little man cocked an inquiring 
eyebrow in his direction; but the music 
went on. 

Storm signals were beginning to fly 
in Finnegan’s face and voice. 

“Or maybe you were thinking this 
corner was Carnegie Hall then.” 

Finnegan was becoming sarcastic, a 
bad sign. 

Here Finnegan took a deep breath; 
then the storm broke! 

“Well, you can stop that Banshee 
wailing, right now! ’Tis enough to 
wake the dead! There’ll be none of 
this musical begging on Finnegan’s 
station.” 

But the stranger played on. Finne- 
gan knew there was something wrong 
somewhere. Usually the poor citizen 
who was caught in his clutches would 
be begging for mercy. But this old 
guy just wasn’t paying any heed to 
him. 

Finnegan wasn’t conscious of the 
pleading tone in his next words. 

“It’d be a fine thing if the sergeant 
should come by. He’d be wanting to 
know if one musician was enough; if 
maybe the chief ought to hire a regular 
band.” 

JLTOW long this could have gone on 
was never disclosed. For, inter- 
mingled with the sound of the trumpet 
was a new sound; the raucous note of 
an automobile horn being used at its 
loudest. 

Down the block, weaving in and out 
of traffic at express train speed, came 
a low slung raffish looking roadster. 
Hunched over the wheel was its driver. 
His drunken blood-shot eyes were fixed 
unseeingly on the street. He knew only 



enough to keep his hand on the horn. 

And it was just at that moment' that 
little, four year old, Marie Tonnetti 
decided to see what the world was like 
across the street. Quite unconcerned 
over the dangers of traffic, she blithely 
stepped off the curb and began her 
journey — full in the path of the hur- 
tling juggernaut with the drunk at its 
wheel. Now only a hundred feet away, 
the car bore down upon her at insane 
speed. 

A thrill of horror ran through the 
crowd. Women began to scream. Oth- 
ers turned away, too faint-hearted to 
look. In a few seconds it would all be 
over. 

Finnegan took in the situation in one 
short glance. Forgetting the trumpet- 
playing beggar and everything else 
other than the little girl in the path of 
the racing car, he ran as fast as his 
two hundred and forty pounds could 
go. But he would never be able to 
make it. The car was only forty feet 
from little Marie. 

And the miracle happened. 

Seemingly of its own volition, the 
front wheels of the car swerved to one 
side. At least that was the way it 
seemed; for no one saw the driver 
make any attempt to twist the steering 
wheel. The car, still going at terrific 
speed, crashed head-on into the con- 
crete abutment of a safety island. 

And high above the tortured, rend- 
ing scream of steel meeting concrete, 
was heard the triumphant trumpet of 
the little stranger. 

''JpERRY SHANNON, ace newshawk 
for the Argus, a morning sheet, was 
having his usual argument with his 
friend, ‘Drums’ Morton. Drums 
worked for Louie Jones at the Crystal 
Cavern, a bright spot with a shady rep- 
utation. 

“Why don’t you face the facts, 
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Drums?” Terry demanded. “You know 
the Cavern is just a hangout for Louie 
Jones’ hoodlums. That more killings 
are plotted there than on a movie set.” 

“That’s just it, Terry,” Drums re- 
plied. “That’s why I don’t like to see 
you stick your neck out by hanging 
around so much. Louie’ll get wise some 
day and you’ll wind up in the river, 
wearing a concrete nightshirt ! ” 

Terry Shannon’s Irish jaw set in a 
stubborn line. And the be-damned-to- 
you look in his eyes showed how he felt 
about it. 

“I don’t care what Jones thinks,” 
Terry stubbornly replied, “something 
is going to pop one of these nights and 
I want to be there when it happens. 
And the Argus is going to have a six 
column spread Extra, When that night 
comes.” 

Morton shook his head in hopeless 
resignation. 

“Well, don’t say I didn’t warn you, 
pal,” he said. 

It was then they heard the sound of 
a trumpet from down the street. 

Morton’s muscular fingers gripped 
Terry’s forearm hard. 

“Say!” he exclaimed admiringly, 
“whoever is blowing that horn sure 
knows his business.” 

Terry had been looking around to 
locate the source of the sound. 

“Oh, oh,” he said, “it’s coming from 
the middle of that crowd on the cor- 
ner.” 

“Well, come on then,” said Drums, 
breaking into a run, “I want to see who 
that guy is!” 

They arrived just in time to catch 
the incident of the speeding car. 

“Listen, Drums,” Terry directed. 
“Get the old guy out of here. I’ll meet 
you at the Smith’s drug store as soon 
as I get the angle on this crash.” 

When Terry Shannon talked that 
way, Drums knew there was something 



brewing in the reporter’s mind. He 
didn’t waste time in asking any ques- 
tions. Slowly and inconspicuously he 
walked up to the little man. Linking 
arms with him, he firmly pulled him 
across the street, to the place Terry had 
designated. 

A few minutes later, Terry came 
over, a big grin on his handsome face. 

“What’s up, pal?” Drums wanted to 
know. 

“I’ll tell you,” Terry grinned, “as 
soon as I ’phone in my story.” 

When Terry came out of the drug 
store, the grin was even wider. 

“Ye old editor just gave me a mighty 
fine pat on the back,” Terry boasted. 

“Yes sir,” he continued, “that was a 
mighty good story I just turned in.” 

“Cut out all this, and give us the 
lowdown. What did you tell the edi- 
tor?” Drums demanded. 

“Oh nothing,” Terry replied lightly. 
“Just that Gabriel blew his trumpet on 
the corner of Clark and Fourth to- 
night.” 

“Gabriel! Have you gone nuts, 
Terry?” 

“No, no! You don’t get it, chum,” 
Terry explained. “That’s because you 
have no nose for news. What was it 
that happened? A crash! Worth ten 
lines of print. But I dressed it up and 
pointed out a moral. That there is a 
Gabriel blowing his trumpet on every 
corner. Tonight, our little musical 
friend, here, played the part of Gabriel 
to some drunken driver. And in so 
doing gave me a story.” 

r JpERRY smiled down at the little 
stranger, who was staring up at him, 
mouth agape, consternation written 
large on his face. 

“Thanks, little chum,” Terry said. 

“But I — ” the little man began. 

“I know. Of course, you’re not Ga- 
briel,” Terry hastened to reassure him. 
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“I hope you didn’t mind my making use 
of you tonight.” 

Somewhat mollified, the little man 
said, “Of course not, sir. Now, if you 
don’t mind, I shall be on my way.” 

“Just a minute — Gabriel!” It was 
Drums who stopped him this time. “I 
may not know what’s news,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I do know music when I 
hear it! 

“Mr. Gabriel,” Drums continued, “I 
don’t know whether you’re working or 
not. But if you’re not, I can use a 
trumpet man in my band.” 

“In your band?” asked the little 
man. 

“Yes,” Drums answered. “I’ve got a 
swing outfit over at the Crystal Cavern. 
And I need a trumpet man. So what do 
you say? Union scale and Monday 
nights off!” 

“Did you say the Crystal Cavern?” 
the little man asked. 

Drums nodded. 

The little man looked at him for a 
few seconds, without saying anything, 
as though he were weighing the propo- 
sition. 

“Yes,” he said finally. “I think I will 
accept your offer. It sounds attractive.” 

Terry had been looking at his watch. 
“Hey,” he broke in, “it’s a quarter to 
eight. Let’s get cuttin’ before Louie 
fires you.” 

^LTHOUGH it was very early in the 
evening, the parking lot beside the 
Crystal Cavern was already half filled. 
Cabs were beginning to arrive with pa- 
trons who wanted to catch the first 
floor show. 

“Psst! Mr. Morton!” 

Gertie the hat check girl, called to 
Drums as they came into the brilliantly 
lighted lobby. 

They walked over to the gesticulating 
girl. 



“What’s up, kid? What’s eating 
you?” 

Gertie was very much excited and 
very much in love as she looked up at 
Drums, worship in her eyes. 

“Gee, Mr. Morton,” she babbled ex- 
citedly, “Janie, your singer, got a bad 
case of laryngitis and Mr. Jones is 
blowing his top!” 

“To hell with Jones! But that’s a 
shame about Janie,” Drums groaned. 

“What’s all the excitement about 
Jane’s laryngitis,” Terry wanted to 
know. “She’ll miss a couple of nights, 
that’s all.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong,” Drums 
said sadly. “We got a tip there’ll be a 
talent scout from R. K. O. here tonight, 
and he’s coming just to hear her!” 

“So he’ll come back in a couple days,” 
reasoned Terry 

Drums shook his head sadly. 

“No, he won’t. He’s catching the 
show between planes. Poor Jane, she 
worked so hard, just for this opportu- 
nity!” 

Terry was sympathetic. Everybody 
liked Jane. 

“It’s tough,” agreed Drums at last, 
“but I’ve got to rehearse some num- 
bers for the early show. Let’s go, 
Terry.” 

They turned away from Gertie and 
walked back to the little man who was 
staring about him in a wondering si- 
lence. He was holding the trumpet 
tightly in one hand. 

“Holy jumpin’ cats,” Drums groaned, 
“look at the horn he’s got.” 

“What’s the matter with it?” Terry 
asked. 

“Can’t you see, you dope? It’s not 
a trumpet at all. Why it’s just a horn. 
There no music in a thing like that.” 

“Take it easy pal,” Terry cautioned. 
“It may not look like a trumpet, but 
remember how it sounded.” 

Relief came into Drums’ eyes. 
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“That’s right, Terry,” he said. “Let’s 
take a look at that horn. Don’t remem- 
ber ever seeing one just like it.” 

He walked over to the little white 
haired man. “May we see your horn, 
oldtimer?” 

“Certainly,” the old man replied, 
pride glowing deep in his eyes. He 
handed the trumpet to Drums. “It has 
a very interesting history.” 

It was an unusual instrument. As 
long as an average trumpet, it had no 
stops or valves. In fact, it looked like 
an old-time hunting horn. 

Drums examined the curved mouth. 

“Look at the fine engraving in the 
gold,” he said to Terry. 

“Oh, the engraving!” interrupted the 
old man. “An Italian friend of mine 
named Angelo, did that. A true artist ! ” 

Terry had to acknowledge that it was 
beautiful work. Insofar as he could 
make out, it appeared to be a scene in 
Heaven. Cherubs peering out from be- 
hind clouds; and the robed figure of a 
bearded man, some sort of book in his 
hand, beside a throne. Flanking the 
throne on the other side was another 
robed figure. The face on this figure 
looked strangely familiar. In attempt- 
ing to see who was on the throne, Terry 
held the mouth up to where it would 
catch the most light. It did, too much 
of it, almost blinding Terry with its 
radiance. Little black spots danced be- 
fore his eyes as he handed back the 
golden trumpet. 

“I only hope the boys in the band 
don’t kid you too much about that 
horn,” Drums said. 

/ 'jpHE band’s dressing-room was be- 
hind the elaborate stage of the 
Crystal Cavern. The eight men, who 
were already there, looked at the 
stranger in open curiosity. 

“Okay, gang,” Drums said, “meet, 
uh — Gabriel; our new trumpet man.” 



The chorus of friendly, and frankly 
amazed, greetings which followed 
Drums’ announcement, brought a 
sweet, gentle smile to the old man’s lips. 

It was Terry, however, who brought 
up the point that Drums had forgotten. 

“It’d be a fine thing, pal, if old Ga- 
briel here, doesn’t know any modern 
tunes.” 

Drums clapped a hand to his fore- 
head. 

“Good Lord; I never thought of that! 
How about it, Gabriel?” 

The old man smiled and said “As a 
matter of truth, I do not know any 
modern airs. But if you will play any 
song just once, I think I can repeat it 
from memory.” 

Jimmy Bryant, first sax in the band, 
whistled admiringly. “Some memory 
you’ve got there, Jackson,” he said. 

“There’s only one thing to do,” 
Drums said. “Let’s see how right he 
is.” He walked over to an elaborate 
set of traps at one side of the room. 
“All right, gang. Let’s try an easy one: 
St. Louis Blues.” 

When they finished, the old man 
lifted the oddly shaped trumpet to his 
mouth and played a perfect solo of the 
song they • had done. They went 
through their entire repertoire; and not 
once did the little man fail to strike the 
right notes. Not only did he play the 
songs perfectly, but his improvising was 
something to listen to. Before he was 
through, they all realized that he was 
by far the best trumpet player they had 
ever heard. 

At the end of their session, the whole 
band crowded around the old mam to 
congratulate him. 

Jimmy Bryant was in ecstasy. 

“Jackson,” he yelled, “I see where 
you’re going to take a solo in every 
number. When those cats out there 
hear you, they’ll tear down the joint.” 

Someone in the band wanted to see 
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the trumpet. Jimmy took it from the 
old man and passed it around. Some- 
how or other, somebody became care- 
less. The trumpet slipped from his 
hand and fell to the floor. And when it 
was picked up again they could see that 
the gleaming mouthpiece had cracked in 
two. 

The old man was panic-stricken. 

“Whatever will I do?” he moaned. “I 
simply must play tonight.” 

They were at a loss to understand 
why he was so panicky. After all, it 
was only the mouthpiece. And though 
it, like the horn, was made of some rare 
metal, still it could be replaced. There 
were plenty of spare mouthpieces lying 
around. 

But when they tried to insert a sub- 
stitute, it didn’t fit. One after another 
was brought out, but none fitted. Terry 
finally made a suggestion. 

“Say,” he said, “remember those 
horns you fellows used in that circus 
skit in the floor show? You know, those 
horns you used as a flourish for the 
opening. Well, I’ll bet the mouthpiece 
from one of those will fit Gabriel’s 
trumpet.” 

They dragged out the property trunk 
and in a few seconds a horn, not unlike 
the old man’s, was brought into view. 

Its mouthpiece proved a perfect re- 
placement for the broken one. The 
glowing smile on the old man’s face 
repaid them amply for their trouble. 
And when he blew a few practice 
chords, none could tell the difference. 

OMEONE knocked timidly at the 
rehearsal room door. 

“C’mon in,” Drums called cheerfully. 
“The door isn’t nailed.” But when he 
saw the woebegone look on the face of 
the slight, pretty girl who came in he 
hurriedly came over to her. 

“Now don’t feel so badly, Janey,” 
he said tenderly. “I’ll see that you’ll 



get another crack at that talent scout 
some day.” 

He took her by the arm and led her 
across the room toward the group of 
musicians. 

“Janey,” Drums said, “I want you 
to meet Gabriel, our new trumpet man.” 

“I’m awfully glad to meet you, Mr. 
Gabriel,” Jane whispered. 

The old man took both her hands 
in his. His gentle blue eyes saw a heart- 
shaped face, great brown eyes and 
lovely mouth. His smile seemed to em- 
brace her as he said, “Don’t worry, 
child. Maybe you’ll sing tonight, as 
you’ve never sung before.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Gabriel,” she whis- 
pered tearfully. “I’ll try. But I just 
know I can’t!” 

A buzzer sounded its warning some- 
where in the room. Drums looked at 
his watch. 

“Eight-thirty, boys; let’s get out 
there,” he said. Then it was that some- 
one noticed the old man had no tuxedo. 

“Too late for that,” Drums said. 
“I’ll have the electrician give him a 
baby spot when he takes his solos.” 

“I’ll be at my usual table, pal,” 
Terry called, as they were filing 
through the door leading to the stand. 
“See you later.” 

“Right,” said Drums, and closed 
the door after him. 

The bandstand was at one end of the 
large horseshoe-shaped floor, the bar at 
the other end. The large dance floor 
between was already crowded. The 
tables which bordered the floor were 
almost all taken, as the band went 
into its first number, Tuxedo Junc- 
tion. 

Terry Shannon had made his way 
to his favorite table, just off the band- 
stand. He ordered a bottle of beer from 
the waiter, and sat listening to the 
music. 

Peggy O’Brien, the only girl in 
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Terry’s life slipped quietly into the 
chair across from him. “Hello, darl- 
ing," she said softly. 

Terry’s eyes were tender. “Hello, 
sweetheart. Tell me, what did the doc- 
tor tell you?” 

“Just what we thought he was going 
to say. That Dickie needs an opera- 
tion. He’d be able to walk again after 
that!” 

There was something in her voice 
that was left unsaid. 

“I see,” said Terry slowly. “How 
much does he want?” 

“A thousand dollars, Terry. Oh, 
darling, where can I get that much 
money? It’s impossible!” 



r JpERRY shook his head sympa- 
thetically. He knew how much 
Peggy loved her younger brother, Dick. 
Just a year before, Dick had been 
struck by a hit and run driver. The 
doctor at the hospital had saved his 
life but had told Peggy that he would 
never walk again. Since then she had 
spent whatever money she had in vain 
attempts to get someone to make him 
well. And now, after finding this 
famous surgeon, she discovered that 
he wanted more than she could afford 
to pay. Terry knew what a blow it was 
to her. 

“Now listen, honey,” he said, his 
voice strong with emotion, “we’ll get 
that money. I’ve never let you down 
and I’m not starting now. Just don’t 
worry about it.” 

Her fingernails bit deep into his 
palm, so fiercely did she grip his hand. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said. “You’re 
sweet to say that. But I know 7 you 
haven’t the money, either.” 

The band had finished the medley 
which preceded Jane’s featured num- 
ber. The one for which the talent scout 
was waiting. Terry told Peggy what 
had happened to Jane. 



“What a shame!” Peggy exclaimed. 

The band had gone into the first 
bars of “You’d Be So Nice To Come 
Home To,” and Jane, wearing the brief 
costume of a flower vendor, was wait- 
ing at the mike for her lead. 

Terry knew the microphone would 
amplify even her smallest whisper, but 
it wouldn’t be enough. There were 
too many high notes in that song. In 
his mind’s eye he could see the talent 
scout shaking his head. 

And then, just as she started to sing, 
the old man stood up and began to ac- 
company her on his trumpet. 

Terry could see by the surprised and 
startled faces of the band that the old 
man had make a mistake. But it was 
too late to correct it now. The elec- 
trician had his instructions and when 
he saw the little man with the golden 
trumpet stand up he put the baby spot- 
light on him. 

Terry had to admit the effect was 
good. The spot highlighted the white 
hair and ruddy, round cheeks of the 
musician. And in the light, the 
trumpet seemed to glow in a golden 
haze. Even more wonderful was the 
music the old man was playing. He 
seemed to be leading Jane in her sing- 
ing. She had sung the first few words 
into the mike, but when the old man 
started to play she moved away from 
it and sang directly at the audience. 
Neither Terry nor anyone else had ever 
heard her sing so well. He could see 
that the talent scout was visibly im- 
pressed. Jane had made the grade. 

“I thought you said Jane had laryn- 
gitis,” Peggy said reproachfully. 

Terry’s face mirrored his bewilder- 
ment. “Listen, Peg,” he said, “ten 
minutes ago that girl couldn’t talk 
above a whisper. I tell you, I heard 
her.” 

“Then she got over it mighty fast, 
because some of the notes she hit were 
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almost as high as the trumpet sounds,” 
Peggy said. 

The moment Jane finished with her 
song all the lights in the night club went 
on. Two men came in from one of the 
wings, rolling a metal stand before 
them. A small barrel was attached to 
the stand. 

Tumultuous applause greeted its ap- 
pearance. And when Louie Jones, the 
owner of the Crystal Cavern made his 
way to the front of the bandstand, the 
applause swelled to a roar. 

TF IT is true that animals have their 

counterparts in humans, then a 
snake fathered Jones. Sinuously slen- 
der, he had a small reptilian-shaped 
head. His gleaming black hair was 
brushed flat against his skull. Strangely 
enough, women were fascinated by him. 

Terry turned away in disgust. 
“Here we go with the old come-on,” he 
said. 

Jones was making an announcement 
over the microphone. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
“it’s ‘Lucky Barrel’ night at the old 
Crystal Cavern again. If each of you 
will examine the Lucky Barrel ticket 
you were given when you came in to- 
night, you will see that it bears a num- 
ber. The duplicate of all tickets are 
in this revolving barrel.” 

Here one of the attendants, twirled 
the barrel on its brackets, to the accom- 
paniment of a long roll from Morton’s 
drum. 

“The prize tonight,” Jones continued, 
“will be one thousand dollars — in cash. 
So examine your ticket carefully and 
remember your number.” He turned 
and went over to the barrel, as all lights 
went out, with the exception of a large 
spot focusing on the three men at the 
barrel. 

“One thousand dollars,” whispered 
Peggy feverishly. “Oh, Terry, maybe 



I’ll be the lucky one tonight!” 

“Now look, honey,” Terry admon- 
ished, “don’t go building yourself up to 
an awful letdown. I’ve told you before 
the whole thing is fixed. Jones has the 
winning number palmed in his hand. 

He just fishes around in that barrel 
to fool the customers. You’ll see,” 
Terry concluded, “one of his friends 
will be the winner, as usual.” 

In the meantime, Jones had been 
going through the business of rolling 
up his sleeves, to show the customers 
the whole thing was on the level. Now 
he was ready to draw out the winning 
number. The barrel was spun around 
several times to mix the tickets well. 

It was stopped and Jones gave 
Drums the signal for his trumpet man 
to blow a fanfare while Jones fished 
out the winning ticket. 

Jones was an excellent actor. The 
absorbed look of concentration on his 
face, as he swished his hand around 
in the barrel, was something to marvel 
at. So was the look of startled horror 
which appeared a second later. For 
instead of a fanfare, the little man had 
let loose such a blast of sound from his 
trumpet that it startled everyone 
present. 

Terry was quick to note how fever- 
ishly Jones was swishing around in the 
barrel. He knew what had happened. 
The unexpectedly loud blare of the 
trumpet had caused him to drop the 
winning ticket among the others in the 
barrel. 

“I’ve waited a long time for this,” 
Terry gleefully whispered. “There’s 
going to be an honest winner in the 
house tonight.” 

Jones face bore a sickly smile, as he 
removed his hand from the barrel. 
His voice had lost its cheerfulness as 
he read off the winning number from 
a ticket in his hand. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
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nounced, somewhat sadly, “the winning 
number is . . . five hundred and 
eighteen. Will the person who holds 
that ticket please come up here for his 
or her money.” 

r J' , ERRY was looking at Peggy as 
though she had gone mad. Her lips 
were moving, but she wasn’t saying 
anything. 

“What’s wrong, honey, don’t you feel 
well? What are you trying to say?” 
Peggy nodded dumbly and pointed to 
the ticket in her hand. Then he saw 
the number. 518! He snatched the 
ticket from her shaking fingers and 
rushed up to the bandstand, shouting 
as he ran, “The winner ! The winner ! ” 
Here it is Jonesy, old pal, here it is!” 
Whatever hope Jones had that one 
of his friends held the lucky number 
was squelched at the sight of the young 
man who was wildly waving a ticket 
above his head. Glumly, he drew a thin 
sheaf of bills from an inner pocket and 
handed it to Terry. 

“Here you are — one thousand dol- 
lars,” Jones said sadly. “And I hope 
it brings you luck.” 

“Yeh, I know, you hope it brings 
me luck — all bad,” Terry said, grinning 
up at the night-club owner. 

Just as Terry turned away to rejoin 
Peggy, he heard Jones ask one of his 
assistants. “Who is the old guy who 
blew that trumpet?” 

“Some guy Drums hired tonight, 
boss.” 

“Well,” Jones said, “Tell Drums to 
fire him tonight, too.” 

Back at the table, Terry said to 
Peggy, “Here you are, darling. You 
get the prize and now Dickie can get 
his operation and everything will just 
be fine. Happy, dearest?” 

The tear-wet, shining eyes of the girl 
gave him all the answer he needed. 
A lump was in the throat of Terry 



Shannon as he said, “And now, honey, 
let’s sit back and enjoy ourselves.” 

On the bandstand, Drums gave the 
little man the signal to take his solo 
number. When he came up front, into 
the glare of the large spotlight, a wave 
of laughter ran through the audience. 

“Who is he — Gabriel?” someone 
shouted. 

The rest of the crowd took up the 
cry, “Gabriel! Gabriel!” 

Strangely enough, the little man was 
unabashed by the laughter and noise. 
Softly, at first, he began to play. Then 
more loudly. Soon it seemed that the 
very walls were assisting him. The 
crowd had never heard anyone play 
like that before. And when he was 
done, he received the biggest ovation 
of the night. 

Terry should have been happy, sit- 
ting there with the girl he loved, but 
something was bothering him. A 
phrase kept running through his mind, 
“Almost as high as the trumpet 
sounds.” He kept trying to connect 
that phrase to something else. An 
automobile crash, a girl singing, a prize 
which was won by someone who needed 
it, and a strange golden trumpet. But 
there was a piece missing to the puzzle. 
What was it? 

His thoughts were shattered by the 
arrival of a late group. From the bustle 
the waiters and Louie Jones were mak- 
ing, Terry knew somebody of im- 
portance had arrived. By craning his 
neck he was able to make out who it 
was. 

“Our next governor, Bentley Merrit, 
just came in, Peggy,” he said. “If you 
feel like standing on the table, you can 
see his bald head!” 

“Thank you, no. I don’t feel like 
standing on the table,” Peggy said 
firmly. “But didn’t you tell me that 
Louie Jones was backing the other 
man?” 
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“Say, that’s right,” Terry said. 
“Maybe he’s switched sides. After all, 
Louie likes to ride a winner.” 

“I thought Merrit said he was going 
to clean up places like this,” Peggy 
said. 

Terry shrugged his shoulders. “You 
know what they say about ‘the ways of 
children and politicians.’ ” 

A MAN walked by their table at that 
moment and in the semi-darkness 
jostled against Terry. He mumbled an 
apology and continued on to a table not 
far removed from Merrit’s party. 

Terry had become strangely quiet. 
Something about his strangely watchful 
attitude caught Peggy’s attention. 

“What’s wrong, Terry?” she whis- 
pered. 

“That guy who just bumped into me 
is carrying a gun,” Terry said. 

He was peering intently at the man, 
trying to place him. He knew he had 
seen him before, in some newspaper 
picture, perhaps. 

Louie Jones was talking to Bentley 
Merrit. Terry could see Merrit shak- 
ing his head to some question of 
Louie’s. At last he gave in to whatever 
request Louie had made. Louie Jones, 
thin lips parted in a smile, stepped onto 
the bandstand and held up his hands 
for silence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “tonight we are being honored 
with the presence of a special guest. 
Bentley Merrit, our next governor, is 
with us. Perhaps we can get him to 
say a few words.” 

Louie Jones walked back to Merrit’s 
table. Applause and cries of “Speech! 
Speech!” greeted the announcement. 
Merrit was smiling, quite pleased with 
the demonstration. A spotlight came 
swinging out to his table and Merrit 
rose to his feet to say a few words. 

And once again the little man with 



the snow-white hair made a mistake. 
As Bentley Merrit parted his lips to 
speak, the trumpet player rose from his 
chair, lifted his instrument and began 
to play. 

The sound did not shake the walls, 
as when Jones had reached into the bar- 
rel. Nor was it sweet and tender, as 
when Jane had sung. Instead, it was 
almost sad, low and wailing, delivered 
in a minor key. There was a strange 
quality to it that haunted the mind. 
Somehow it was a song of farewell, yet 
held within it a promise of return. And 
through the notes, as a central motif, 
ran a thread of melody that was almost 
a command, saying: 

“Heed my words! I leave you now, 
but someday you shall hear my horn 
again . . . someday . . . someday . . 

Other than the notes pouring from 
the horn, the room was in absolute 
silence. People sat at their tables as 
though turned to stone, their faces shin- 
ing with an inner light. Bentley Mer- 
rit, standing in the brilliant glare of 
the spotlight, was enraptured by the 
music as everyone present. 

Louie Jones, who had started to rise 
from his place at a nearby table when 
Gabriel first began to play, had dropped 
back into his chair. He sat unmoving, 
his eyes glued to the old man’s face. 

There were two within the room, 
however, whom the song had failed to 
touch. Terry Shannon’s eyes had never 
wavered from the slender, dapper figure 
of the man at the next table. The man 
whose pocket contained a gun. . . . 

And then, without warning, the dap- 
per one moved. With a single, lithe 
movement his hand dipped under the 
left lapel of his dinner coat, then re- 
appeared, a long-barreled revolver in 
his hand. A silencer had been fitted 
over the barrel itself. 

Even as Terry screamed a warning, 
the gunman levelled the weapon at the 
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spot-lighted figure of Bentley Merrit 
and pulled the trigger. 

y OUIE JONES sat motionless in his 
chair, his eyes gleaming in the re- 
flected light from the trumpet’s bell. 
Yet he did not blink under the bril- 
liance, nor did he hear the melody. 

For Louie Jones was very dead. 
The blue-bordered hole in his temple 
testified to the accuracy of the gun- 
man’s g.im. 

Not that Louie had planned it that 
way. It was Bentley Merrit who was 
to have been the target for the killer 
Louie had hired. 

Louie Jones hadn’t taken into con- 
sideration the little, white-haired man 
with the golden trumpet. Nor had 
his gunman. 

At the exact moment that the killer’s 
finger tightened on the trigger, the 
golden trumpet had sounded a weird, 
disharmonious note. Startled, the gun- 
man’s hand had wavered slightly. And 
the bullet, intended for Bentley Mer- 
hit, had found a last resting place in 
Louie Jones. 

Terry snatched the empty beer bottle 
from his table and leaped forward, 
bottle held high. 

The petrified gunman was still 
standing, gun in hand, when Terry 
reached him. The bottle, wielded with 
terrific force, crashed down on the 
hoodlum’s skull. A second blow was 
not needed. He went down and 
stayed down. 

A policeman, one of the guards as- 
signed to Merrit, appeared at Terry’s 
side. 

“I’ll take care of this guy,” he said. 

“O. K.,” fella,” Terry 'said, “but 
remember, the reward is mine.” 

The policeman stared at him. “What 
reward?” 

“Well,” Terry said, “if you’ll take a 
good look at this lug, you’ll see that I’ve 



just knocked out Frankie Moroni. This 
guy’s got a five thousand dollar price 
on his head.” 

For Terry had remembered at last 
who the gunner was. He had also 
found the lost piece to the puzzle that 
had been bothering him. He remem- 
bered now where he had seen the face 
of the little stranger. In the engrav- 
ing on the trumpet. He was the other 
figure flanking the throne. Terry un- 
derstood, now, the allegorical meaning 
of the engraving. The figure with the 
book in his hands, was the Record- 
ing Angel. The throne was the throne 
of God; and the other figure was — 
Gabriel ! 

Other things also became clear. The 
Italian friend who had done the en- 
graving. What was his name? Angelo? 
The little stranger had meant Michel- 
angelo. 

Gabriel had come to pass judgment. 
And when he blew his trumpet all who 
heard received their just dues. So a 
drunken driver had died in a wreck. 
A policeman had become a hero. Jane 
had sung so well that her future was 
assured. And Jones had first lost one 
thousand dollars, then his life. Peggy 
had won the prize that her brother 
might walk again. And last, he, Terry, 
had knocked out a killer with a five 
thousand dollar reward on his head. 

“And,” said Terry, talking to him- 
self, “I’m going a little crazy, from all 
this excitement. Calling that little old 
guy Gabriel! I must be nuts!” 

TTE WAS still shaking his head when 
he came back to their table. Peggy 
stared at him strangely. “Are you all 
right, Terry?” 

“Yeah,” he said, “sure I’m all right.” 
Then, making up his mind, “Come on, 
honey, I want to ask that little trumpet 
player some questions.” 

But when they reached the band- 
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stand the little man had disappeared. 
He seemed to have vanished. It was 
Jimmy Bryant who had been the last 
to see him. 

“Sure,” he said, “I know where he 
is. After the shooting, I saw him go 
back to the rehearsal room.” 

“Let’s find him,” Terry suggested. 
“I want to talk to him.” 

But the room was empty. 

“Where do you suppose he went?” 
asked Drums. 

“The only other door to this room 
leads to the lobby,” Terry said, “and 
you’ve got a watchman posted out there 
to make sure no one steals the stuff in 
here while you’re playing. Let’s ask 
Old Tom if he saw him.” 

The old man who sat facing the door 
looked up at them in startled wonder 
at their question. “Nope,” he said. 
“Ain’t no one come in or out since you 
boys started to play.” Nor could they 
shake him from his story. 



It was Drums who saw the mouth- 
piece. 

“Hey, fellas,” he said, “the old guy 
must have been here. Here’s the 
mouthpiece we gave him.” 

Jimmy Bryant took the mouthpiece 
in his hand. “That’s right,” he said, 
“see, here’s where we nicked it, to 
make it fit.” 

“All right, he was here; but where 
did he go?” someone asked. “Old Tom 
didn’t see him, and he didn’t come back 
on the stand.” 

Jimmy Bryant grinned and said, 
“Well, we called him Gabriel. Maybe 
he went back to Heaven to do some 
real blowing.” 

Terry joined in the laugh that fol- 
lowed, but he thought, “Yes, Jimmy, 
maybe it was Gabriel. But I’ll bet 
he’s somewhere else right now, blowing 
his trumpet for judgment— and jus- 
tice.” 

The End. 



THE REMARKABLE DANCE OF THE BEES 



H AVE you ever seen a bee swoop down in 
dive bomb fashion — landing on the soft 
silky petals of a flower? Have you 
watched it extract its sweet nectar, and after tak- 
ing its fill of these sugar-like juices, zoom once 
more into the air? 

The average nature lover has probably seen the 
above not once, but many times. Perhaps, he may 
have wondered what became of this bee after it 
took to the air loaded with nectar. Were this 
wondering individual inquisitive enough to follow 
this bee to its hive and then look inside, he may 
have beheld the most fascinating of insect actions. 

I will now attempt to describe the interesting 
activities that take place in the bee-hive, as ob- 
served by one of the greatest of all nature study 
experts — Von Frisch and as described by H. G. 
Wells in his book, the Science of Life. 

Once the bee has had its share of the flower 
juices, it flies back to its hive. Once inside, it 
may give up its nectar to the younger workers 
about it, and then the fun begins. The bee picks 
out a crowded part of the hive — perhaps in an 
attempt to draw the maximum attention — and 
starts the most peculiar of all dances — the dance 
of the honey-bee. 

With rapid steps — first in one direction and then 
in the other direction — the bee begins to describe 
narrow circles over its comb. The dance spreads 



like wildfire. All the spectators about this dancing 
bee join in; they run about and attempt to touch 
the abdomen of this dancing bee with their sensi- 
tive feelers. Whether they hope to receive mes- 
sages from the abdomen via their sensitive anten- 
nae is not known, but at any rate, the dancing 
lasts from about a few seconds to a minute at the 
most. After a minute the dancing bee seems satis- 
fied with her accomplishments and soon it flies off 
to find more nectar. 

What does this all mean? Is this a type of 
telegraph system? Can the dancing bee vibrate 
its abdomen in such a manner as to send messages 
to the group of bees about it — the antennae serv- 
ing in the capacity of an aerial. After all, the 
sound we produce when we speak is nothing more 
than the effect of a vibrating pair of vocal chords 
upon an outrushing stream of air. 

Let us now review some of the interesting ex- 
periments of Von Frisch, in which he attempts to 
get a scientic explanation for the strange and ap- 
parently meaningless dance we observed above. 

Thought Von Frisch. “If I provide a dish of 
sugar-water, mark the first few bees that visit 
it, and then put out half a dozen more dishes in 
different directions and at various distances from 
the hive, what will happen? I can be sure that 
the bees I have marked will return to their hive 
and go into their strange dance routine. If in their 
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dance they can relate to the bees about them the 
location of the first dish of sugar-water, then I 
should expect a mass of bees to fly straight from 
the hive and make their way directly to the par- 
ticular sugar-dish these marked bees had visited. 
If the unmarked bees fly to the other sugar-water 
dishes, those which the marked bees knew nothing 
about, then the dancing bee cannot relate the lo- 
cation of the spot in which a sugar-dish can be 
found; the dance then would only serve as a 
stimulation to the loafing bees — telling them that 
the sugar hunting is good, but not telling them 
specifically where the hunt is most plentiful.” 

The latter condition was found by Von Frisch 
to be the case. The marked bees went home, de- 
posited their honey, and went into their strange 
dance. Soon bees were pouring out of the bee- 
hive in search of the sugar-dishes. The marked 
bees wasted no time and made straight for the 
original dish they had visited — no other. The un- 
marked bees flew about in all directions and by 
trial and error soon discovered all of the concealed 
dishes. 

Von Frisch now tried the experiment, which, if 
we observe the scientific method of reasoning, must 
be the logical sequence to the above experiment. 
Namely, in the above experiment we provided our 
marked bees with a rich supply of sugar-water; 
“what would happen if we place blotting-paper 
in one sugar-dish and give these marked bees 
trouble in sucking up the sugar-water. Would 
the marked bees then execute their famous honey 
dance when they arrived at their hive?” 

Von Frisch found the negative to be the case. 
The poorness of the supply seemed to react on 
their feelers with the result that when those 
marked bees returned to their hive they simply 
gave up their nectar and failed to dance. 

“What would happen,” thought Von Frisch, “if 
we complicate matters by introducing the scent 
factor to our experiment? Suppose that when 
we attract our first few bees to our sugar-dish, 
we place this dish upon a piece of paper scented 
with peppermint oil? Suppose we then allow the 
first bees that appear to suck up some of the 
juices from this peppermint scented dish. If we 
let them depart for their hives and after they are 
gone put out a number of other dishes, some 
scented as our original dish with a pepperpint 
fragrance— others scented with other odors — such 
as oil of thyme, jasmine,, bergamot, or lavender, 
we should get interesting results.” 

The results are interesting in that the marked 
bees arrive at the hive and go through this dance 
routine. Soon many bees leave the hive and the 
hunt for the sugar-water is on. But the peculiar 
part of this hunt for the sugar-dishes is that only 
those dishes which were scented with peppermint 
will attract any of the bees. The other dishes 
are ignored, although they contain as good a 
source of sugar-water as the corresponding pepper- 
mint scented dishes. It is as if the marked bee 
would tell the other bees that the peppermint 



scented dishes were rich in honey material. The 
message is probably given through the medium of 
scent. The marked bee probably absorbs in the 
hairs of its abdomen, some of the scent of the 
flowers or dishes it visits. The trail of workers 
behind the dancing bee probably receive this scent 
through their long antennae, which they touch to 
the abdomen of the dancing bee. When these 
bees have received this specific scent it becomes 
impressed upon their minds and they will hunt 
no other dishes or flowers that present a dif- 
ferent scent. 

Von Frisch soon found that the worker bees 
themselves possess a “scent-signal.” He placed 
two dishes of sugar-water at the same distance, 
but in different directions from the hive. Both of 
these dishes were alike in all factors except that 
one of the dishes had the blotting paper placed 
in its sugar-water so as to make it a poor sugar 
supply. When the two dishes were found by the 
scouting bees, an interesting thing took place when 
these scouting bees returned to their hives. Only 
those bees that visited the good dish, danced; the 
bees that visited the blotter-filled dish did not 
dance. When the new flock of stimulated bees 
took off in search of the new source of nectar, 
Von Frisch found only about one tenth visited 
the blotter soaked dish and nine tenths visited 
the good dish. 

W r hy? A look at the anatomy of the bee gives 
an answer to this perplexing problem. The worker 
bees have two scent glands near the top of their 
abdomens. The worker bee has full control of 
these small scent factories, and uses them as a 
code signal. If a worker bee is feeding on a rich 
source of sugar-water, he scents the air with some 
of the fragrant vapors concealed in his scent 
glands. This scent is superimposed upon the al- 
ready present scent of the flower from which the 
bee was extracting a good supply of nectar. While 
a hunting bee will be attracted by the scent of 
the flower alone, it will be nine times as greatly 
attracted if it can smell the scent of a bee’s vapors 
in addition to the scent of the flowers. 

This does not bring the story to a close by 
any means. The worker bee does not only hunt 
nectar; it also hunts for pollen — for the nitrogen 
content in the pollen is needed in the growth of 
protoplasm. The method of gathering pollen is 
somewhat similar to the nectar gathering process. 
In the case of the pollen, however, the bee after 
having a successful trip will go into a different kind 
of dance when it arrives at the hive. In fact this 
dance is very much different from the nectar 
dance — varying as much as a Conga would disre- 
semble a waltz. While the nectar-gatherers are 
guided by the scent of the petals of the flowers, it 
seems the pollen-gatherers follow the scent of the 
pollen, and no matter in what petals you place 
the pollen grains the bee has received directions (or 
signals) to hunt, the hunter bees will inevitably 
make straight for this particular pollen — uncon- 
fused by the different petal odor. 






By DAVID WRIGHT O'BRIEN 



Stenton carried out the perfect 
crime. No one could possibly connect him 
with it. Then why was he being shadowed! 



W HILE the physician was in 
the bedroom with old 
Richard Frawley, Stenton 
paced nervously back and forth along 
the marble floored corridor just out- 
side. 

It seemed to Stenton, during that 
interminable wait, that every second 
was in itself an hour of eternity. And 
yet, when the physician finally stepped 
out of the bedroom and closed the door 



softly behind him, Stenton was aware 
that the examination had lasted little 
more than half an hour. 

Stenton dropped the cigarette he had 
been smoking to the floor. He crushed 
it with his foot, looked up, and met 
the physician’s sympathetically under- 
standing smile. 

“How — how is he?” Stenton asked. 
His voice was strained, husky. 

The doctor stepped over to Stenton 
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and put his hand on his shoulder in a 
gesture that was as reassuring as it was 
kindly. 

“I think I can predict quite a few 
years more for him, Mr. Stenton,” the 
doctor declared. “Rest, a complete 
abandonment of his business interests, 
and — when he’s strong enough again — 
a long vacation in a moderate climate, 
are the things he needs. He has to re- 
member that he isn’t as young as he 
used to be. Heart attacks at his age 
are to be expected if he follows such 
strenuous schedules as he has been.” 
“Thank God!” Stenton blurted fer- 
vently. He ran a visibly trembling 
hand across his brow. “Thank God ! I 
was afraid that — ” 

The doctor smiled reassuringly once 
more. 

“I understand, Mr. Stenton. I know 
exactly how you felt. It must have 
been a terrible shock to think you might 
lose Mr. Frawley. I realize how much 
your relationship with him has meant to 
both of you. But stop worrying. Unless 
something entirely unforseen occurs, 
my prediction is that Mr. Frawley 
might well reach eighty-five or more.” 
Stenton’s relief was unmistakable 
and he made no effort to conceal his 
emotional state from the physician. 

“Can — can I see him now?” Seenton 
asked. 

“I’d wait an hour or longer,” the doc- 
tor advised kindly. “I gave him a 
slight sedative which produced almost 
immediate slumber. It would be bet- 
ter if he had a little rest.” 

“Certainly,” Stenton agreed readily. 
“Certainly. And what about a nurse?” 
“I could recommend several,” the 
physician suggested. 

“Splendid,” Stenton agreed. “And 
when could you arrange to have one ar- 
rive?” 

“In three or four hours at the most,” 
the doctor said. 



“That will be soon enough?” Stenton 
asked anxiously. 

The physician smiled. “He’s in no 
danger. That passed with the attck. I 
can see absolutely no chance of another 
attack. But should anything come up 
before the arrival of the nurse, please 
call me at once. I’ll be at the hospital.” 

“Of course,” Stenton said . . . 

IX/HEN Stenton had shown the doc- 
tor to the front door, he went im- 
mediately to the drawing room where 
he mixed himself a whisky and soda at 
the small table bar there. 

Calmly, then, Stenton seated himself 
in a comfortable armchair, lighted a 
cigarette, and relaxed. He looked slow- 
ly around the big, old-fashioned draw- 
ing room. Its paintings, tapestries, 
rugs and furnishings were heavy, pon- 
derous, expensive. They had a solid- 
ity, a stuffiness, about them which had 
long seemed oppressive to Stenton. 

Years ago this house, the Frawley 
Mansion, had been one the of the most 
luxurious homes in this wealthy resi- 
dential district. It had been built by 
the present Richard Frawley’s father, 
and handed through the will of the dy- 
ing multimillionaire, to his son with the 
request that he always maintain it as 
his home. 

Richard Frawley had done that. 
Even though he had never married, he 
had maintained this stuffy, gloomy old 
mansion as his home even after his 
father’s death. But now, the once- 
young Richard Frawley lay upstairs in 
the palatial master bedroom, an old, 
weary man. A man without a wife, 
children, even relatives. A man with 
no one in the world to count on save 
Stenton. 

He had counted on Stenton for many 
years now. He had started depending 
on Stenton when he adopted him as a 
boy from a city orphanage some twenty 
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years before. From that day forward, 
Frawley had counted on his charge as 
if he had been in reality his son. 

Stenton had been eight years old 
when the millionaire Frawley took him 
from the drab existence of the orphan- 
age into the splendor and financial glit- 
ter of this now decadent home. 

“I have always hoped that I might 
someday have a son,” Frawley told the 
youthful Stenton. “In you, my hope 
can be realized. Always think of me as 
your father, boy. Never doubt or dis- 
trust me for a moment, for I shall never 
doubt or distrust you. From this day 
on, you are my son.” 

From that day Stenton had lived as 
Richard Frawley’s son, the son of a 
millionaire. Richard Frawley had 
thought it wiser not to change the boy’s 
name to his own, and hence Stenton had 
kept the name with which he had been 
christened at the orphanage. 

He had attended the most expensive 
and exclusive prep schools, gained 
rugged young manhood at the most 
celebrated of mountain summer resorts 
and playgrounds, and at last matricu- 
lating at a world famous university 
which his father-by-adoption had at- 
tended. 

Stenton did not throw away the op- 
portunities, the privileges, granted him 
by his father-through-adoption. In- 
deed, he was an excellent student. His 
grades were brilliant, his ability to sop 
up knowledge utterly incredible. There 
was a cold, hard, ruthless efficiency in 
everything he undertook. His teachers 
respected young Stenton, but saw in 
that ruthless purpose of his something 
beyond their ken. Something as chill- 
ing as ice. 

As Stenton worked and learned, so 
did he play. His campus escapades 
grew to legends. He figured promi- 
nently in almost all the notorious col- 
legiate high life scandals. But somehow 



he manged to save himself from dis- 
missal. And somehow he saw to it that 
word of these escapades never reached 
his pseudo-father, Richard Frawley. 
Perhaps one of the things that saved 
Stenton from dismissal was the fact that 
his hard drinking, fast gambling, 
riotious collegiate existence seemed 
never to interfere with the excellence 
of his scholastic grades. 

At any rate, his professors added to 
their data on young Stenton one addi- 
tionally curious fact. It seemed that, 
although he figured prominently in col- 
legiate social life, he had not a single 
friend among his fellows. Perhaps 
Stenton wanted no friends. Or perhaps 
his fellow students felt his contemptu- 
ous scorn of them, and therefore wanted 
none of him. 

T TPON graduation from the univer- 
sity, Stenton was given a world 
tour with which Richard Frawley ex- 
pected him to round out his education. 
On that tour, which lasted for over a 
year, Stenton picked up a remarkable 
fluency in seven foreign languages, not 
to mention an apparently inexhaustible 
fund of information concerning the his- 
tory, customs, and culture of the peo- 
ples of the countries in which he visited. 

Stenton returned from this tour to a 
place in Richard Frawley’s business. 
Needless to say, Richard Frawley be- 
came dependent upon his adopted son in 
matters pertaining to his own business 
in little more than two years. 

To say that Richard Frawley was 
proud of the accomplishments of his 
pseudo-son would be depicting that 
aging industrial tycoon’s emotions 
mildly. 

He was only too pleased to find Sten- 
ton fitting into his business so admir- 
ably. And, of course, the fact that Sten- 
ton was “home” once again, residing 
with Frawley in the huge old brown- 
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stone mansion, was something else that 
meant even more to the millionaire. 

“It’s great to have you back here, 
son,” Frawley told Stenton. “And 
frankly, boy, I’m proud to have you at 
my side wherever we go. But, however, 
don’t let me try to monopolize your 
outside time and interests completely. 
I know I’d like to do just that. But 
undoubtedly you have friends and as- 
sociates more your own age with whom 
you’d like to spend your leisure time. 
Old fogies like myself and my friends 
at the club can’t be expected to hold 
much interest for a young blood like 
you.” 

Stenton had demurred. He insisted 
that he much preferred his pseudo- 
father’s company to any other. This, of 
course, strengthened the affection which 
the aging Frawley already felt toward 
Stenton, and made his pride in the 
young man even greater. 

Undoubtedly Richard Frawley never 
realized that Stenton, although a per- 
sonable young man, charming as well as 
brilliant, was quite curiously lacking 
in friends and even close associates. 

sitting there in the drawing 
room of the old brownstone man- 
sion, Stenton allowed all these things 
to pass through his mind as he calmly 
sipped his whisky-soda and smoked his 
cigarette. He thought of all these 
things and their place in the pattern of 
years in which he’d been the adopted 
son of Richard Frawley, and smiled. 

Richard Frawley, old Richard Fraw- 
ley, now, lay upstairs alone and ill in 
that great canopied bed. Stenton had 
expected the heart attack which was 
the cause of the old man’s present con- 
dition. He had been expecting it for 
over a year now. 

He had been more or less counting 
on it. 

Stenton finished his whisky-soda and 



crushed out his cigarette in a bronze 
ashtray at his elbow. Glancing down 
at his watch, he noted that it was almost 
ten minutes since the doctor had been 
ushered from the brownstone mansion. 

Under the influence of the sedative 
given him by the doctor, old Richard 
Frawley was undoubtedly still in peace- 
ful slumber. The physician had said 
that he’d send a nurse around inside of 
three or four hours at the most. 

Stenton, methodically enough, was 
taking every last advantage of the time 
allotted him for his plans. 

As he started up the staircase to the 
second floor, he lighted another ciga- 
rette and was suddenly surprised to 
realize that his hands were trembling 
ever so slightly in the process. 

Stenton frowned at this, mentally 
berating himself that it could be pos- 
sible. 

Yet, by the time he stood atop the 
second floor landing, a certain uneasi- 
ness — reflected in the moisture of his 
palms and the acceleration of his heart- 
beat — became additionally evident to 
Stenton. 

“I’m acting like a fool,” he told him- 
self. “A damned fool!” 

However, he stood there at the top 
of the second floor landing, looking 
down the marble-floored corridor lead- 
ing to old Frawley’s bedroom door. 
Hesitated there in spite of himself. 

“I’ve waited for this too long,” Sten- 
ton told himself, “to get squeamish at 
the last minute.” 

Stenton took a deep breath, threw 
back his shoulders, and started down 
the corridor in the opposite direction to 
old Frawley’s bedroom door. He was 
going to his own bedroom, several doors 
away. 

It was scarcely two minutes later 
when Stenton emerged from his own 
bedroom. And when he did, he carried 
a small, soft cloth in his hand. A cloth 
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which had been soaked in a solution 
prepared by Stenton several hours pre- 
viously. 

Now he started resolutely toward old 
Frawley’s bedroom door. There was 
no hesitation, furtiveness, in his stride. 
It was Thursday night, and the major- 
ity of the servants were out. Charles, 
the old butler, was asleep in his quar- 
ters over the garage in the back of the 
brownstone mansion. None of the 
others would be back until midnight or 
later. 

But again Stenton hesitated. Hesi- 
tated as he stood with his hand on the 
knob of old Frawley’s bedroom door. 

Supposing the old man were awake? 

“That won’t make any difference!” 
Frawley snapped irritably to himself. 
And a hidden voice, deep in his soul, 
said: Stenton, can you do this thing? 
Can you do this thing to the man who 
has done so much for you? 



CTENTON was ruthless, cold, calcu- 
lating. This was something he had 
been planning for the last four years. 
This was his chance. Stenton was no 
fool. Standing there, he told himself 
again that he was no fool. He reminded 
himself, savagely, that he had divorced 
himself long ago from that thing men 
call a conscience. 

But have you? said the inner voice. 

Have you? it asked again. 

Stenton steeled himself against those 
taunting mental voices. Grimly, he 
summoned the almost indomitable 
forces of his will — long trained for a 
moment such as this — to drive from his 
consciousness all remaining remnants of 
that inner voice of decency which was 
his conscience. 

The veins stood out in his temples, 
his brow shone with the perspiration 
of this superhuman effort to smother 
that tiny flame which alone stood in 
the way of his desire. 



And for the dynamic, exhausting 
eternity of a moment, Stenton’s con- 
science was locked in death grip with 
his will power. 

And then it was over. 

As if something had suddenly 
snapped, severed completely from his 
spiritual being, Stenton felt the swift, 
boundless freedom of utter evil flood 
through his being. 

His conscience was gone — driven 
from his body as if it had been a phys- 
ical thing, divorced from his soul with 
the surgical finality of a knife thrust. 

The power of his will had triumphed! 

Stenton stood there with his hand on 
the knob of the door, momentarily 
shaken by the conflict that had been 
waged in his soul. Something closely 
akin to fright passed through his eyes 
and was gone in the next instant. 

He smiled then, a cold, curiously in- 
human smile, and turned the knob be- 
neath his hand. 

Softly, Stenton opened the door. 
Noiselessly, he stepped into the room. 
There in the big bedroom, scarcely ten 
yards from where Stenton paused, was 
the great, canopied bed in which the 
sleeping Richard Frawley lay. 

A small light burned on a table a few 
feet from the head of the bed. Across 
the room, the blinds were drawn. 

Stenton saw Frawley’s white head 
against the pillows, then, and started 
softly toward the bed. 

Beside the small table on which the 
light burned, Stenton paused. He was 
standing less than three feet from the 
bed. Old Frawley’s eyes were closed, 
his breathing quiet and regular. 

“So you’ll live for quite a while 
longer, eh?” Stenton thought. 

Now Stenton stepped up to the bed. 
From where he stood he could bend for- 
ward and touch the old man’s forehead. 

Stenton glanced down at the solu- 
tion-soaked cloth in his hand. He 
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leaned forward, holding the cloth away 
from him, and clamped it swiftly, firm- 
ly, down across the old man’s nose and 
mouth. 

r jpHERE was a muffled cry, a spas- 
modic upheaval of the bedclothes 
that covered old Frawley, and one of 
the old man’s arms groped weakly to- 
ward the hand holding the suffocating, 
solution-soaked cloth. 

But it never reached Stenton’s hand. 
It fell back, an instant later. And the 
brief upheaval of the bedclothes 
stopped as the frail body beneath them 
went lifeless. 

Stenton held the cloth there for sev- 
eral moments longer. And then he took 
it away, straightened up, and looked 
down at the body of the man he had 
just murdered. 

It was done. It was over. Richard 
Frawley lay dead in the great canopied 
bed in which his ancestors had breathed 
their last. And the man he had taken 
as a son, the man to whom he had given 
the care and kindness and legal priv- 
ileges of a son, had slain him! 

Stenton smiled softly. 

“Goodbye, old fool,” he whispered. 
“Say hello to the worms for me.” 

Then he turned away from the bed. 
There were many things to do now. The 
solution, a devilishly undetectable con- 
coction which Stenton had gone to con- 
siderable trouble to obtain, would leave 
no traces. But the small bottle of it in 
Stenton’s room, and the cloth soaked 
with it in his hand, were things that he 
must dispose of immediately. 

There would be a telephone call to 
the doctor. He’d better wait an hour 
or so longer for that, as he’d planned. 
Wait an hour or so, then declare 
that he’d only then stepped into the old 
man’s bedroom, and that he couldn’t 
tell when the old fellow had had this un- 
expected second attack. 



The nurse would arrive after a while. 
But not before Stenton had called the 
doctor. And then, of course, there 
would be all the rest of the details that 
follow any death. 

Still smiling, Stenton moved to the 
door. There, he paused for an instant 
and glanced back at the great canopied 
bed. The light on the small table still 
burned, and from the doorway you 
couldn’t tell if the old man were sleep- 
ing or dead. 

Unless, of course, you had just mur- 
dered him. . . . 

TT WAS no surprise to Stenton that 

things went off so very smoothly in 
the next three days. He had planned 
everything much too thoroughly for it 
to have been otherwise. 

The newspapers, of course, carried 
the story of Richard Frawley ’s death 
in appropriately wide column spreads, 
carrying, too, the biography of that in- 
ternationally famous millionaire. 

Stenton saw to it that, for his part, 
the items in the papers were of precise- 
ly the tone he desired. It had never 
been a secret to anyone that Stenton 
would inherit all the Frawley commer- 
cial enterprises upon the old man’s 
death. Nor was it supposed that the 
bulk of his personal fortune would go to 
anyone but Stenton. 

That people who knew Stenton as 
well as old Frawley would surmise that 
the pseudo-son of the millionaire might 
have long waited for the untold riches 
and power of his inheritance was ridicu- 
lous. All were aware that Stenton, ever 
since he’d gone into the old man’s busi- 
ness, had himself amassed a fortune 
great enough to enable him to live in 
luxury the rest of his long life without 
benefit of the old man’s legacy. 

Naturally, therefore, the possibility 
that Stenton might have been instru- 
mental in the death of his benefactor 
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occurred to no one. It would have 
seemed a preposterous assumption, un- 
less one knew the mind of Stenton. 

And Stenton had no friends, no 
acquaintances, close enough to have the 
slightest inkling as to the sort of a per- 
son he was. There was none who real- 
ized that Stenton could never be con- 
tent with the small fortune he already 
possessed. There was none to suspect 
that Stenton wanted riches and more 
riches, not for the luxury they would 
afford, but for the power they would 
place in his ambitious, conscienceless 
hands. 

None knew the soul of Stenton, save 
Stentqn himself. 

TN THE week that followed old Fraw- 
A ley’s funeral, Stenton completely re- 
organized the dead millionaire’s hold- 
ings. The old man’s will had not been 
read, his final requisitioning of prop- 
erty, personal and commercial, had not 
been legally cleared. But this made no 
difference. All took it for granted that 
Richard Frawley’s legacy would leave 
Stenton with practically everything the 
old man had possessed. 

Stenton found himself with an un- 
troubled mind to carry out what was 
really the beginning of his plans for 
power beyond all ambition. Indeed, it 
surprised him somewhat that his con- 
science — from his moment of severing it 
to go through with the murder of the old 
man — had never troubled him after 
that. 

This suprised him but, naturally, was 
a matter of deep elation. Though he 
had never before possessed a tenth of 
the conscience of a normal man, even 
knaves, he realized, had occasional 
qualms about their crimes. Stenton, be- 
fore the murder of his benefactor, now 
and then had had such occasional 
qualms. But it seemed now as if they 
were gone forever. 



Stenton made arrangements to dis- 
pose of the loathsome old brownstone 
mansion, gave notice to the servants 
who had been a part of the Frawley 
household almost since their childhood, 
dismissed several of Richard Frawley’s 
oldest and closest friends from impor- 
tant positions in the commercial houses 
controlled by the old man, and, general- 
ly, carried out the beginning of his 
plans with ruthless high-handedness. 

On the afternoon before the old 
man’s will was to be read, Stenton called 
in the board of directors of the Frawley 
enterprises and told them in no uncer- 
tain language of the policies he meant 
to inaugurate. 

Stenton was no fool at this confer- 
ence. He was clever enough to insult 
only those board members whom he 
considered to be dead timber and use- 
less to his plans. When they, as he 
had expected, came to indignant dis- 
agreement with his suggestions, he re- 
gretfully requested and received their 
resignations. 

When Stenton had cleared the con- 
ference of the dead timber, he went into 
an elaboration of his replanning 
schemes to the remaining members. In 
some of these men Stenton had pre- 
viously recognized cold, cunning ruth- 
lessness comparable to his own. They 
fitted perfectly into his pattern. In 
others of them, those who were not 
basically the sort that Stenton desired, 
Stenton had carefully been able to dis- 
cover, long ago, hidden indiscretions in 
their lives. Subtly, Stenton made each 
of these otherwise respectable men 
aware that he had knoweldge of the 
errors in their pasts. And even more 
subtly, Stenton made it plain to them 
that he expected — because of the hold 
on them his knowledge afforded — their 
implicit compliance with his every de- 
mand. No, Stenton was no fool. The 
names of these otherwise blameless men 
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would enhance the reputation of his cor- 
porations. Stenton could use them in 
that fashion — until he had no further 
need of them. 

At length, about six o’clock that eve- 
ning, Stenton closed the conference he 
had called. 

Sitting around the huge, polished 
table which he headed, were all those 
men he had selected, for one reason or 
another, to fit into the new pattern he’d 
established. 

Stenton smiled coldly at them, 
crushed out his cigarette in the ebony 
and onyx ashtray by his elbow, and 
rose. 

“I think this meeting, although it has 
been rather long, has established my 
new policies clearly in the mind of each 
of you gentlemen who comprise my re- 
shuffled board of directors,” Stenton 
announced. “I am also quite certain 
that the eventual scope of operations 
under our reorganized corporations is 
quite clear to all of you. Until today 
each of you considered himself an im- 
portant cog in one of the nation’s 
greatest financial and commercial en- 
terprises. The Richard Frawley Cor- 
porations were indeed tremendously im- 
portant. I am not trying to belittle what 
they have been in the past. However, 
mark my words, gentlemen — the world 
is just beginning to comprehend what I 
and my corporations will do in the 
future. We shall someday be the 
greatest industrial and financial house 
in the world. We shall someday vir- 
tually own this world.” 

Silence greeted Stenton’s words as he 
closed the conference. Silence, and an 
awed, incredible fear in the eyes of even 
the most ruthless and ambitious of his 
listeners. 

They were just beginning to have 
some conception of the mind of the man 
who planned power that would bring 
him mastery of the world. They were 



the first men to have even the slightest 
glimpse into the cold, conscienceless 
soul of Stenton. . . . 

AN IMPULSE, Stenton decided to 
^ forego dining out that evening. 
And when he left the large Frawley 
Building, after the momentous con- 
ference, he sent his limousine and 
chauffeur ahead, choosing to walk the 
not too long distance to the old brown- 
stone mansion. 

It was midwinter, and the early eve- 
ning was already dark. A light snow 
had started, and the thin, confetti- 
white flakes sifted softly down through 
the warm glow of the street lamps. 

Stenton walked briskly, his collar 
turned up, eyes straight ahead, his 
thoughts concerned with the official 
reading of old Frawley’s will at ten 
o’clock the next morning. 

It had been the old man’s request 
that the will be read in the library of the 
old mansion, as previous Frawley wills 
had always been. All the old family 
servants would be there, plus a scatter- 
ing of distant relatives or their lawyers. 

Stenton smiled thinly at this thought. 
The vultures would gather to pick the 
bones of the sheep the wolf had slain. 
Or so the vultures thought. Stenton 
was confident that the bulk of every- 
thing would go to him. There would 
be but slim pickings for the vultures. 
He, Stenton, the wolf, would have 
cleaned the carcass too well. 

Turning off into a side street, Sten- 
ton stopped for a moment at a corner 
newsstand to purchase a paper. Briefly, 
he scanned the headlines and the 
smaller stories on the front page, 
Swiftly, then, he flipped to the financial 
pages, studied the final market returns 
which, in the emergency of the board 
conference he had forgotten to check, 
and then carelessly tossed the news- 
paper into the snowdrifted gutter. 
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It was then that Stenton noticed for 
the first time that someone stood across 
the street in the shelter of a doorway — 
someone who was looking at him. 

The man was tall, about Stenton’s 
physical dimensions, and wore a black 
coat with the collar turned up as was 
Stenton’s. His black fedora was pulled 
low over his eyes, so that Stenton was 
unable to see anything of his features. 

There was no evidence whatsoever 
that the man was staring at Stenton. 
He might well have been staring at the 
newsstand and all who paused at it. 
But there was something, something 
akin to intuition, that made Stenton 
feel the fellow’s gaze regarding him 
steadily. This feeling, this intuition, 
had been so strong, in fact, that Sten- 
ton began to wonder if it had not been 
the cause of his having noticed the 
watcher in the first place. 

For fully half a minute Stenton 
stared across the street at the figure in 
the doorway. Stared steadily, curi- 
ously, uneasily, as if compelled to do so 
by some hypnotic force. 

And as he stared, the figure in the 
doorway returned the stare while re- 
maining motionless, hands deep in his 
overcoat pockets. 

Suddenly Stenton cursed irritably. 

“My God!” he told himself. “I 
don’t know what caused this crazy fit 
of imagination. The man’s just stand- 
ing there, waiting for someone, per- 
haps, and staring at the newsstand. 
What on earth is wrong with me?” 

Stenton took his gaze from the man 
in the doorway and turned away, start- 
ing down the lonely little side street at 
a brisk pace. He was suddenly an- 
gered with himself. This had been the 
first spot of nerves he’d had since he’d 
killed old Frawley. 

“What a juvenile, imaginative rash!” 
Stenton told himself wrath fully. Then 
he determined to push the incident 



from his mind so that it wouldn’t dis- 
turb him further. 

WHEN he had walked a block, 
however, Stenton, in spite of him- 
self, turned swiftly and faced in the di- 
rection from which he had come. 
Squinting through the snowflakes, he 
peered across the street to see if the 
man in the doorway was still standing 
there. 

The man was no longer in the door- 
way. He now stood on the sidewalk 
in the middle of the block, on the other 
side of the street. Stood motionless, 
as if he had paused the instant Stenton 
wheeled about. As if — and Stenton 
raged at himself for the thought — he 
had started to follow Stenton. 

For a moment Stenton stared at the 
black-clad figure. And again his in- 
tuition told him that the stranger was 
staring at him. 

Stenton cursed and turned away sud- 
denly. Swiftly, he determined to take 
another side-street route to the brown- 
stone mansion. An even more deserted 
side-street route. Then he would be 
able to determine if this ridiculous 
imagining held any grain of reality. 

Quickly, Stenton turned right. Now 
he walked even more briskly, his long 
strides eating up the distance. And at 
the end of the next block he stopped 
suddenly as before and wheeled to face 
in the direction from which he’d come. 

Again the dark overcoated figure 
stood half a block from him on the op- 
posite side of the street. And again 
Stenton felt that the man had stopped 
the instant Stenton had wheeled about. 

Stenton’s breath came fast and his 
heart pounded in sudden excitement. 
He had been correct. It hadn’t been 
his nerves. He was being followed! 

For fully a minute Stenton stood 
there staring at the motionless figure. 
And during that minute, the other mar 
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halfway back across the street seemed 
not to move a muscle. 

Stenton was not a coward. He had 
never known fear. Not physical fear. 
Quickly, coolly, his mind sorted the 
possible meanings that might be at- 
tached to the purpose of the stranger’s 
shadowing. 

Police? 

The thought was ridiculous. The 
police could not suspect anything. The 
autopsy had not revealed anything but 
the death of old Frawley by heart at- 
tack. The rest of the evidence had 
been thoroughly, painstakingly, de- 
stroyed. No — Frawley was buried, 
safely out of the way. He had died, 
officially, of a heart attack. It was im- 
possible to think that the police might 
have unearthed anything to point to 
any other conclusion. And if they had 
done so, it would be ridiculous to as- 
sume they would have him trailed. If 
they had stumbled over any evidence 
pointing to the truth they would have 
apprehended Stenton immediately. No, 
that man back there across the street 
was not from the police. 

But he might be a thug, a gunman, 
a bandit planning to force Stenton at 
gunpoint into some alley as soon as the 
neighborhood became deserted enough. 

That seemed to be more likely. 



/~\N SUDDEN impulse, Stenton 
crossed the street to the side on 
which his follower stood. Then he 
started walking toward him. And sud- 
denly the other turned away and began 
to walk rapidly in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Stenton increased his own pace until 
it was almost a run. The other did the 
same, keeping the distance the same 
between them. 

Stenton stopped abruptly. 

The stranger stopped also. Stopped 
as immediately as if he had been facing 



Stenton and able to see that he’d 
paused. Now the stranger turned to 
face Stenton again. 

For a moment they were staring at 
one another once more. Then Stenton 
laughed, a dry, brittle laugh. His sec- 
ond conclusion must have been correct. 
The man following must be a bandit, 
although a timid bandit. 

Stenton smirked contemptuously. 
An amateur bandit, a bumbling knave. 
Stenton had no respect for a knave who 
lacked courage. And yet, why did the 
fellow still stand there? Why hadn’t 
he continued to flee when Stenton had 
started after him? 

It was silly, damned silly. Utterly 
ridiculous. And yet, it was not right. 
There was something strange about it. 
Something eeriely, ominously — al- 
though ridiculously — strange about it. 

Stenton’s amused contempt vanished 
in the face of a renewed surge of irri- 
tation and impatience. He cursed and 
turned away, starting back to the cor- 
ner from which he’d started his pursuit 
of the fellow. 

And then he saw the taxi. 

It was unoccupied, and had just 
turned the corner toward which Sten- 
ton was walking. He shouted at it. 

The driver heard Stenton’s shout, 
made a U turn in the street and pulled 
up to the curb where Stenton waited. 

Stenton climbed into the cab, gave 
the driver his address, and settled back. 
But as the cab pulled away in a clash 
of gears, Stenton could not resist one 
last glimpse of the stranger through the 
rear window of the vehicle. 

The dark coated stranger still stood 
there, as Stenton had left him. He 
was, of course, watching the swift de- 
parture of the cab. 

AN THE way to the brownstone 
mansion, Stenton thought irritably 
about telephoning the police when he 
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arrived home. He could give them 
what little description he had of the 
man who’d followed him, and hope that 
perhaps they’d nab the fellow. 

But after he had lighted a cigarette, 
Stenton decided against that. It would 
sound too ridiculous, and besides, there 
was no sense in bringing the police into 
anything concerning his private life. 

During the rest of the ride home, 
Stenton was unable to put the incident 
from his mind. There were other things 
to which he wanted to put his attention. 
Considerably more important things 
than a ridiculous encounter with a 
timid bandit. 

And yet, as Stenton paid the cab 
driver in front of the mansion, he still 
chaffed mentally over the incident, un- 
able to drive it from his mind. 

As the cab pulled away from the 
front of the house, Stenton saw the man 
again. 

For an instant he wasn’t certain it 
was the stranger. And for another in- 
stant he knew it couldn’t be the 
stranger. 

But it was, and he stood across the 
street at the far end of the block, di- 
rectly under a street lamp, gazing 
toward the brownstone mansion. 

Stenton blinked unbelievingly, his 
jaw falling agape. 

The stranger, as before, stood ut- 
terly unmoving, hands in his overcoat 
pocket, black fedora pulled low over 
his eyes, collar turned up high beneath 
his chin. 

Stenton’s wrath suddenly broke its 
dam. He stepped down from the curb 
and started to cross the street. 

And then the stranger turned and 
started in the opposite direction, mov- 
ing with a long, swift unhurried stride 
which was obviously designed to keep 
the same distance between them as be- 
fore. 

Stenton stopped, halfway across the 



street, and at that instant the stranger 
stopped also. 

Stenton opened his mouth to shout. 
Then he clamped his jaws shut, angrily 
clenching and unclenching his fists. A 
wave of maddening exasperation 
flooded him, and he fought for self-con- 
trol. 

Suddenly he turned and without 
looking back over his shoulder, walked 
back to the sidewalk and through the 
big iron gates opening into the steps of 
the brownstone mansion. 

Not once did Stenton turn as he 
climbed the steps. At the top, he 
punched the bell angrily, feeling the 
stranger’s eyes on his back as he did so. 



CTENTON waited several minutes 
before Charles, the old butler, 
finally opened the door. 

The old servant was startled by the 
expression on Stetson’s usually poker- 
cold face. 

“G-good evening, sir,” he stam- 
mered. “Is — is there something wrong, 
sir?” 

Stenton merely glared at the old 
servant, and strode angrily past him 
into the big marble hallway. The 
butler closed the door and hurried after 
him in a futile effort to assist Stenton 
with his coat. 

“We — we didn’t expect you so early, 
sir,” the butler apologized. “We 
thought that you would be dining out. 
There is nothing prepared. Cook will 
have to — ” 

“I understand all that,” Stenton 
snapped irritably. “Get something pre- 
pared as quickly as you can.” 

With that Stenton strode wrathfully 
into the drawing room. He went imme- 
diately to the liquor stock, and noticed, 
as he prepared himself a strong drink, 
that his hands were shaking. 

Stenton downed four fingers of 
whisky without benefit of soda. Then 
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he looked speculatively at the bottle for 
a moment, and repeated the process. 

He lighted a cigarette and saw that 
much of the tremor in his hands had 
been steadied by the liquor. 

Now Stenton poured himself two 
fingers of whisky, and this time added 
soda to it. Then glass in hand, ciga- 
rette hanging from his lips, he walked 
quickly to the wide drawing room win- 
dow. It faced out on the street from 
which Stenton had just come. It pre- 
sented an unimpeded view of the corner 
on which he had last seen the stranger. 

But the stranger, Stenton saw, no 
longer stood on that corner. He had ad- 
vanced to a position on the other side 
of the street directly across from the old 
brownstone mansion. And he was gaz- 
ing stolidly up at the window in which 
Stenton stood! 

Stenton’s curse was hoarse, invol- 
untary. He reached for the cord con- 
trolling the blinds and savagely drew 
them shut. 

Walking back to the liquor cabinet, 
Stenton placed his drink on the top of 
it. Then he ran a trembling hand 
across his eyes. 

“God,” he whispered. “What in the 
name of all unholy is this? Who is 
he? What is he? Am I losing my 
mind?” 

Stenton wheeled and started for the 
cradle telephone in the corner of the 
drawing room. He was reaching for it 
when he stopped abruptly, straight- 
ened up. 

Something, some instinct, had told 
him that the action he’d contemplated 
would be useless. Calling the police 
would not help. He knew it would not 
help. Why he knew so, Stenton had no 
idea. 

Stenton strode back to the liquor 
cabinet, and ignoring his moderate 
whisky and soda, took a clean glass 
and the bottle. He poured a tre- 



mendous hooker of whisky into the 
glass, lifted it and drained it in a 
gulp. 

Then he turned away, starting, in 
spite of himself, back to the window. 
There Stenton drew the blinds back 
with one hand enough to peer through 
them out into the street. 

The stranger still stood there, 
directly across from the brownstone 
house. As far as Stenton could see, 
he hadn’t changed his watching posi- 
tion by so much as the movement of a 
muscle. 

CTENTON let the blinds fall back 
into place. Shakily, he moved to 
an armchair and sank down in it. 
Leaning forward, he put his head in 
his hands, closing his eyes and fight- 
ing against the nameless fear that was 
beginning to possess him. 

This was insane, ridiculously in- 
sane. He should go at once to the tele- 
phone and call the police. He should 
describe the loiterer outside his house, 
he should explain to them that the fel- 
low had followed him. He should — 

But he couldn’t. Stenton knew he 
couldn’t. 

He didn’t dare. Supposing the fellow 
were someone who, somehow, knew. 

That was preposterous! 

No one knew. No one save Stenton 
— and old Frawley. There couldn’t 
have been any slip-up. If his crime 
had been discovered by the police it 
would have meant his apprehension by 
now. And if it had been discovered 
by anyone else, servant or house- 
breaker, the blackmail wouldn’t begin 
in this fashion. 

No. It was not that. It couldn’t 
be that. 

Stenton rose from the armchair, 
walked to the liquor cabinet, and 
poured himself another stiff drink. 

The whisky was steadying him, but 
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not enough. Although by now he’d con- 
sumed a considerable amount of it, he 
found his mind not even a trifle fogged. 
He was as completely sober now as he 
had been when he’d entered the draw- 
ing room. 

Stenton stepped around the liquor 
cabinet and tugged at the tassled bell 
cord which would summon old Charles, 
the butler. 

He lighted another cigarette as he 
stood there waiting, and in another 
minute Charles appeared breathlessly 
at the drawing room door. 

“You rang, sir?” 

Stenton looked wordlessly at the old 
servant for a moment. Then he cleared 
his throat, gathering himself together 
by that commonplace action. 

“Must Cook take all night to serve 
my dinner?” Stenton said, and he found 
his voice was rasping, ragged. 

“It— it is almost ready, sir,” the old 
man stammered. Then, his face 
wreathed in concern, he asked anxi- 
ously: “Is something the matter, sir? 
Are you ill? Do you wish me to tele- 
phone for a doctor?” 

“111? 111?” Stenton laughed harshly, 
unconvincingly. “What makes you 
think I’m ill?” 

The old butler looked both concerned 
and embarrassed. 

“Your complexion, sir, is positively 
ashen.” 

Instinctively Stenton’s hand went 
to his cheek. Then he jerked it away 
and glared balefully at the old man. 

“Get out of here!” he rasped. 

When the old butler had retreated 
bewilderedly, Stenton went again to the 
wide window of the drawing room. 
Again he peered out through the corner 
of the drawn blinds. 

The stranger still stood where Sten- 
ton had last seen him. His eyes were 
fixed unwaveringly, it seemed, on the 
window of the drawing room . . . 



TT WAS almost eight o’clock when 
Stenton pushed the last of the 
scarcely touched plates away from him 
and rose from the table. 

He had been served by old Charles; 
and the butler, frightened and alarmed 
at Stenton’s manner, had made a poor 
job of concealing the emotional dis- 
turbance under which he labored. 

Stenton was aware that the old man 
had been on the verge of again suggest- 
ing that he call a doctor. But the 
fear of Stenton’s possible reaction had 
forced him to hold his tongue. 

Stenton had tasted but a few mouth- 
fuls from each plate, almost imme- 
diately pushing them away after each 
course. And when the uneaten meal 
was over, old Charles timidly asked: 
“Is there anything more, sir?” 

“No,” Stenton snapped. “You can 
get the hell back to your room. I won’t 
need you for the rest of the night. Now, 
clear out!” 

Stenton had left the dining-room, 
then, drawn irresistibly back to 
the drawing room. There, after sev- 
eral more drinks, he had at last stepped 
over to the window and peered through 
the blinds out into the street. 

The stranger still stood where he had 
been before. Stood in exactly the same 
position as before. He had apparently 
been as motionless as a statue. 

Stenton couldn’t see his eyes, 
of course. The light of the street lamp 
and the distance itself made that impos- 
sible. But Stenton knew those eyes 
were still unwinkingly staring at the 
drawing room window. 

For an instant after he had again 
let the blinds fall back into place, Sten- 
ton considered going out there into the 
street in an effort to catch the fellow 
once more. 

But he discarded his idea imme- 
diately. It would be impossible, as it 
had been before, he told himself. But 
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in spite of his rationalization, Stenton 
now doubted* whether he wasn’t afraid 
that he might be able to catch the fel- 
low. 

Stenton left the drawing room, then, 
and went upstairs to his bedroom. As 
he reached the top of the marble stair- 
case he saw the doorway of the bed- 
room that had been old Frawley’s. For 
an instant Stenton found his gaze 
hypnotically glued to it, and then he 
was able to tear his eyes away. 

In his own bedroom, Stenton changed 
to a dressing gown and slippers, found 
some papers he had intended to work 
on, picked them up and started for the 
door. Then, motivated by an unex- 
plainable instinct he stepped to the 
drawer of his dresser, opened it, and 
took out the small, compact automatic 
pistol he kept there. 

Stenton slipped the weapon into the 
pocket of his dressing-gown, and with 
his papers once more in hand, left his 
bedroom and went back downstairs. 

Something caused him to pause when 
he reached the hallway. He had the 
sensation that the front door had been 
but recently opened to admit some- 
one from the street. There was a chill 
in the air, as if the hallway still car- 
ried some of the wintery air from out- 
side. 

CTENTON set his jaw. That was too 
preposterous. Had anyone come 
into the house while he’d been upstairs 
he would have heard him quite plainly. 
Fighting off any further suppositions 
of that nature, Stenton went on toward 
the drawing room. 

He was just before the threshold of 
that room when he paused again, as if 
frozen by the sudden, numbing chill of 
premonition that swept up his spine. 

Something deeper than instinct told 
him that someone was waiting for 
him in that drawing-room. Some chill- 



ing sixth sense that was like an icy 
breath on the nape of his neck. 

Stenton’s hand went to the gun in 
the pocket of his dressing gown, and his 
other hand tightened convulsively on 
the sheaf of papers. Steeling himself 
with superhuman will, Stenton stepped 
into the drawing room. 

The stranger was there. 

He stood beside the small desk in the 
right corner of the room. He still 
wore the black overcoat, collar up, and 
the black fedora, brim low over his eyes. 

Stenton’s heart was pounding fran- 
tically from something deeper, more 
primitive than physical fear. In- 
stinctively, he whipped the automatic 
from the pocket of his dressing-gown 
and trained it rigidly on the intruder. 

“Now I’ll find out,” Stenton heard 
his voice rasping. “Just who in the 
hell are you!” 

The stranger was still motionless, 
even though he spoke. 

“Don’t you know who I am?” he 
asked. His voice was low, soft, almost 
a whisper. 

“Damn you,” Stenton grated, “put 
those arms above your head, and don’t 
try anything! Who are you? Why 
have you been following me?” 

“Don’t you know?” the stranger 
asked softly. 

It was then that Stenton began to 
sense it. Began to sense it in spite of 
the fact that the stranger’s face was al- 
most completely shadowed and that he 
still wore coat and hat. There was 
something excruciatingly, tantalizingly 
familiar about that figure. 

“You’d better explain quickly,” 
Stenton rasped warningly. 

“Look hard, Stenton,” said the 
stranger quietly. 

Stenton’s finger tightened on the trig- 
ger of the gun in his hand. He wet dry 
lips with a tongue that seemed swol- 
len. His eyes bulged from his sockets 
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as he stared at this intruder. Then, 
suddenly, his gun hand wavered and 
he stepped back. 

“No!” Stenton grated. 

“Yes,” said the stranger. “I look 
exactly like you, don’t I, Stenton? In 
fact, were you wearing these clothes 
it would be impossible to tell the differ- 
ence between us. I look so much like 
you, Stenton, that I am, in part, 
actually you!” 

Stenton was unable to speak. Again 
he ran his swollen tongue over his dried 
lips. His eyes were growing fever 
bright, his entire body beginning to 
tremble. 

The stranger suddenly took his 
hands from his pockets. In his right 
hand was a paper on which something 
had been written. 

“This tells it all,” the stranger said, 
holding forth the paper. “I signed it, 
since our signatures would be identical. 
It’s your full confession, Stenton. It 
will clear up old Frawley’s murder, 
won’t it, Stenton?” 

Stenton at last found voice. 

“Damn you,” he grated. “You’ll 
never force me to do that. I’ll — ” 

The stranger cut him off. “You can’t 
escape me, Stenton. You tried, just be- 
fore you killed him. You thought you 
got rid of me, but you hadn’t. I’m 
back, Stenton, and now you must 
reckon with me.” 

Stenton’s strangled, sobbing curse 
was lost in the smashing report of the 

THE CYCLOTRON 

I T APPEARS as if the famous cyclotron may 
cuter the fight against cancer. According to 
J. C. Larkin and R. S. Stone, University of 
California, 61 Of 129 patients facing sure death 
due to advanced stages of cancer may have re- 
covered completely after being subjected to the 
beams of a 22S ton cyclotron. 

During the process of atom smashing, beams 
of subatomic particles called neutrons are ejected. 
A neutron is an important constituent of the 
atomic nucleus. All neutrons have a relative mass 



gun in his hand. He fired once, straight 
at the skull of the stranger, and the 
room shook with the ringing of the re- 
port. 

But the stranger didn’t fall. Even 
through the shot must have smashed 
into the side of his skull, even though 
the bullet must have torn through his 
brain, the stranger didn’t fall. 

Stenton fell instead, the smoking gun 
clattering from his hand to the polished 
floor. Stenton fell, with half the side 
of his head blown away by the bullet’s 
smashing force. 

The stranger watched Stenton fall. 
Then he stepped over to the body and 
placed the paper beside it. . . . 

r JpHE newspapers were full of it. 

Stenton’s suicide was front page 
news in itself. But the signed confes- 
sion found beside his body, the confes- 
sion to the murder of Richard Frawley, 
made it more than sensational. 

The explanation of his action made it 
clear just why, when he’d never have 
been suspected, Stenton had taken that 
way out. The explanation was found 
in the last line of his confession, just 
above his signature. 

My conscience,” Stenton had stated 
in that last line, “would never let me 
rest.” 

No one, of course, ever imagined that 
that last line was anything more than 
a figure of speech. 

The End. 



VERSUS CANCER 

of 1 and bear neither a positive nor negative 
charge. It has been proposed that a neutron con- 
sists of a protron stripped of its position. 

When these neutron beams are permitted to 
act upon cancerous tissues, the cancerous tissue 
seems to undergo a remarkable shrinkage, and 
the pleasant part of this is that the patient ex- 
periences no pain or discomfort. The best resuits 
have been obtained in working with cancers of 
the mouth, throat, and primary cancers of the 
prostate gland. 





The tread of elephant 
feet brought back Rome's 
ancient enemy and led to 
final defeat for the Nazis 
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I T WAS night, and snow swirled 
downward in white blankets from 
the cliffs above the Nazi camp. 
The pass itself was quiet, except for 
the cutting wind that howled through 
the tents. 

Three guards had been stationed 
where they could look down over the 
warm, moonlighted Valley of Duric. 
Frederick Gothaven looked away from 
the fire suddenly, drew his head deeper 



into the frayed coat and stared moodily 
at his companion. The third man was 
pacing up and down a few feet away. 
The fire light glistened on the cold bar- 
rel of his rifle and hfe frozen boots 
clumped up and down mechanically as 
he walked. 

“Hans, I’m tired of sitting on ice 
each night while that pig-faced von 
Ristoben sleeps in his tank under warm 
blankets.” 
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Hans Welkin shot a frightened look 
about them in the darkness. 

“You must not talk that way about 
our leader,” he whispered. “Von Risto- 
ben would punish you if he heard ...” 

He drew a stiff finger across his 
throat from ear to ear and made a bit- 
ter face. 

The pacing guard came toward them 
from the darkness. He was cursing 
the cold softly. Fog poured from his 
mouth as he breathed. 

It happened then — suddenly. 

“Zinnng!” 

A look of horror crossed the 
guard’s face and he pitched forward 
into the soft snow. A long, feathered 
shaft stood upright in his back. 

Slow, stolid Hans Welkin arose and 
went toward him. Hans was young. 
He thought only of his comrade lying 
there with the arrow in his back. 

“Zinnng!” 

The shrill twang of a bowstring 
sounded again, closer. Welkin clutched 
his heart. A third arrow whizzed from 
the side of the cliff and pinned his hand 
to his chest. With a frightened sob he 
went down, 

Frederick Gothaven had thought 
much faster than the others. With a 
wild lunge he threw himself out of the 
fire light and rolled over and over in the 
snow, then lay still. No sound but the 
moans of the dying men came to him. 
He started to crawl toward the tank 
of General von Ristoben. 

The pass was silent again. Gothaven 
wanted to cry out an alarm. The 
thought of those arrows finding him 
here on his belly aroused an animal 
fear inside him. 

Somewhere on the edge of a camp 
a horse whinnied softly. There were no 
horses here — only tanks and trucks. 
The sound sent him forward swiftly. 

He reached the tank. His fingers 
closed over the ice on the tread. His 



heart was pounding as though it would 
break through the heavy coat that cov- 
ered him. Frederick Gothaven started 
to pull himself upward, hugging the 
hard steel. The moon broke through 
ragged clouds above the pass, pinning 
him in its light, unable to move. 

“Zinnng!” 

A wooden shaft sank into his side 
and he toppled backward into the snow. 
Pain clouded his eyes as he tried to 
jerk the arrow out. He dared not 
shout for help lest they know he was 
alive and shoot again. He lay still 
finally, panting with fear. 

The first row of horsemen cantered 
over the ridge, lances gleaming in the 
moonlight. These were strange men 
with high crowned helmets and 
sheathed swords. There were no sad- 
dles on the horses that advanced in 
a long, even line straight toward the 
group of dark tents. Animal skins cov- 
ered the broad sweating flanks of the 
animals and their hoofs sent streamers 
of snow flying into the air. 

Hot blood flashed through Frederick 
Gothaven’s body and he fainted. Gen- 
eral Jon von Ristoben slept for several 
minutes after Gothaven had fallen. 
Finally awakened by the screams of his 
own men, the puffy-eyed Nazi lifted 
himself from the turret of the tank. He 
died ingloriously in his underwear, 
an eight foot spear buried in his thick 
Teutonic skull. 

CHAPTER II 

Death's Calling Card 

D EX WALLACE, foreign corre- 
l v spondent of the Chicago Blade 
entered the war-crushed city of Milan, 
late in August. “Snub” Edwards, his 
photographer, flew with him direct from 
Tunis. They winged in by army plane 
high above the occupied city of Rome 
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and reached Milan just before sun- 
down. 

Wallace had walked half way across 
Libya to be with the American forces 
when they entered Tunis. He had 
dropped with the paratroops on Sicily, 
and typed a cable dispatch on Musso- 
lini’s big desk when Rome fell under 
Allied control. Rex Wallace’s tall, awk- 
ward body, slightly flattened nose and 
thatch of red hair said little for his 
ability. Yet he had scooped every 
paper in the States with his 
story of the Italian dictator’s downfall. 

Wallace had been able to cable in- 
creasingly good reports of the Allied 
fighters since early spring. The same 
troops and bombers that had mopped 
up Tunis and North Africa, were now 
sweeping unchecked into Northern 
Italy. In three months the Italian 
people had overthrown paunchy Mus- 
solini and harried the Gestapo into 
retreating from the warm plains. 

Sicily had been captured and the 
Italian fleet destroyed. Rome went 
down under R.A.F. block-busters and 
the German High Command retreated 
into the Swiss and French Alps. With 
the Allied Command established in 
Milan, bombers roared from the flat 
countryside on their mission to Berlin. 
Covered with a haze of war smoke, 
Milan itself died at the hands of the 
retreating Nazis. The Cathedral of 
Milan was leveled to the ground. 

With Russia pounding through 
Poland, and England keeping Hitler’s 
youngest troops busy in France, the 
final round was ready to start. Rex 
Wallace wanted the story and pix of 
the first American boys to enter the 
German Reich. 

As Rex Wallace watched the pilot 
prepare for a landing, he fully realized 
the preparations in the making for the 
Allied push. United Nations’ trucks, 
planes and heavy equipment were 



everywhere. From the south across 
flat, fertile plains, long lines of trucks 
jammed the roads and lost themselves 
on the horizon. The city itself was 
alive with activity. 

The plane hit the runway, kicked up 
lightly and settled down again for the 
run to the far end of the field. 

“Seems good to be on the ground 
again,” Wallace said. 

Snub Edwards stared at him through 
his good left eye, scratched the heavy 
blond stubble on his chin and groaned. 

“The good earth, huh? After crawl- 
ing over every inch of North Africa 
I’m fed up with hard ground. Give 
me a cloud to sit on any day in the 
week.” 

Wallace unfolded slowly and stood 
up. He had to hunch forward and 
bow his head under the low roof of 
the cabin. 

“If we get out of this mess without 
sitting on a cloud, we’ll be lucky.” 

The plane stopped, twisted around 
and the motors gunned up and died. 

“Any Italian babes left in this 
place?” Snub asked. “I need my brow 
soothed or something.” 

Wallace was looking for someone 
on the field. 

“Better ask Hitler,” he answered 
bitterly. He’s taken care of that de- 
partment.” 

r J''HEY waited as the pilot handed 
down two small bags, a typewriter 
case and Snub’s photography equip- 
ment. A small car dashed out from 
the hangar and bumped to a stop be- 
side the plane. The soldier who drove 
had a clean face and a grin that 
stamped Middle West all over him. 

He poked his head out the open win- 
dow. 

“You’re Rex Wallace, I take it?” 

“Right!” 

The driver waited until the luggage 
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had been stored in the rear seat. 

“The General sent for you,” he said 
as they climbed in. “You’re to see him 
at once.” 

A low whistle escaped Wallace’s lips. 
Snub winked at him wisely. 

“Looks like big time stuff again,” 
Snub offered. “No more front line, I 
hope. I’m getting tender.” 

He didn’t look it. Snub Edwards 
had arms and fists that were twice their 
necessary proportions. Anything he 
could see with that one good eye would 
go down once he battered at it long 
enough. 

Wallace took a cigarette from his 
pack, gave one to Snub and passed the 
remaining smokes to the soldier. 

“Where you from?” he asked. 

“Chicago,” the boy answered. “I 
got a date in Berlin now, and I'll be 
there long enough to settle a lot of 
things.” 

They drew up before an ornate office 
building. Half of it had been bombed 
to dust and the remainder was stacked 
to the second floor with a wall of sand 
bags. 

“Right through the front door,” the 
driver said. “And thanks a lot for 
the cigarettes.” 

Wallace left Snub with the luggage 
and entered the main lobby. He leaned 
his ungainly weight over the desk in the 
hall and a staff officer arose and took 
his hand. 

“Rex Wallace,” the correspondent 
said. “General John Lathers sent for 
me.” 

“Pleased to meet you, Wallace. My 
name’s Saunders. Heard about your 
work in Tunis. Lathers is waiting.” 

“Thanks,” Wallace said. 

They went together down the long 
hall and Saunders stopped before a 
plate glass door. He knocked softly. 

“Come in.” The voice beyond the 
door was low and crisp. Saunders 



held the door open. 

“Rex Wallace is here, General,” he 
said. 

Lathers bounded out of his chair and 
rounded the desk hurriedly. 

“Rex! Damn it, man, but it’s good 
to see you.” 

Lathers was a small man, his service 
shirt open at the throat, sleeves rolled. 
Without the wealth of gray hair, he 
would have passed as a smoothly 
shaven boy of twenty-five. His actual 
age was a question but the service 
listed him as forty-five. 

Wallace heard the door behind him 
close and he took Lathers’ hand firmly. 
They stood grinning at each other. 

“I got your message in Tunis,” Wal- 
lace said awkwardly. “I won’t pre- 
tend I’m not flattered by this attention. 
You’ve been very kind in the past, 
but . . .” 

Lathers waved his hand impatiently. 

“Forget the General to the Reporter 
stuff, Rex,” he begged. “There was a 
time I’d have thrown you out of Africa 
if I could have found you. You’ve 
done some fine work since then. I need 
you.” 

Wallace leaned forward eagerly. 

“The big job?” he asked. “Is it 
about ready to start?” 

T ATHERS sat down abruptly and 
the smile faded from his face. 

“I’m afraid the Germans won’t see 
us in Berlin this year,” he said. “We’ve 
reached a deadlock.” 

Wallace stared at him. His oddly 
flattened nose quivered angrily. 

“Our planes are pounding Germany 
apart,” he said. “The Germans must 
be ripe for invasion.” 

Lathers drew a map from his desk. 

“Look,” he said, putting a finger 
down on the French Alps. “Hitler has 
holed in from the Ligurian Sea to the 
Adriatic.” 
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He traced a half circle around the 
top of Italy, through the entire ring 
of mountains. “It’s going to take 
months to blast him out.” 

“But the Swiss and French,” Wal- 
lace protested. “We counted on help.” 
Lathers sank back, a drawn expres- 
sion on his face. The office was silent. 
Outside a heavy truck sank into mud, 
its engine roaring loudly as it pulled 
out and passed from hearing. 

“You had a good reason for calling 
me here,” Wallace said finally. “What 
can I do?” 

Lathers stood up. He went to the 
window and looked outside. Finally he 
returned and placed a firm hand on 
Rex Wallace’s shoulder. 

“Rex, you and I have imagination. 
The work we do demands that we keep 
open minds. I wouldn’t tell another 
man on earth what I’m going to tell 
you. They’d laugh me off the map.” 
“Wait a minute.” To say that Wal- 
lace was surprised would be putting 
it mildly. General John L. Lathers was 
a hard-headed fighter. Men simply 
didn’t laugh, regardless of what he said. 
“It’s not that bad, I’m sure.” 

“Wait until you hear me out,” 
Lathers urged. “It started last week. 
A small patrol of my men were found 
dead just south of the St. Bernard 
Pass. Six ski patrol men were found 
with spears driven into their bodies. 
At first I thought the Germans . . .” 
“Hold it,” Wallace begged. “Did 
you say spears ?” 

Lathers nodded grimly. 

“I told you you’d have a chance to 
exercise imagination. Only a few 
men know of this. They’ve been told 
to forget it. The spears were deliv- 
ered to me. They are stout poles with 
pointed, bronze heads. Rex, unless the 
Nazis are trying to frighten us with 
something new they’ve cooked up, I’m 
afraid I have no explanation.” 



“It sounds as though that were the 
case,” Wallace admitted slowly. 
Lathers chuckled. 

“I disproved that theory also,” he 
answered. “We’ve got a German pris- 
oner here. He’s in the hospital at 
present. The boy, Frederick Gothaven 
he calls himself, is suffering from an 
arrow wound in the right side.” 

Wallace stood up quickly. 

“I don’t get it,” he confessed. “Bows 
and arrows, spears — what next?” 
“Gothaven was picked up in the foot- 
hills of the French Alps,” Lathers went 
on. 

“He had crawled the better part of 
ten miles on his stomach. He was so 
badly frightened that he was ready to 
tell everything he knew by the time we 
patched him up. He says his whole 
battalion was camped in a pass. That 
they were attacked by horsemen, and 
the entire battalion destroyed.” 

“But horsemen in the high Alps,” 
Wallace objected. “It’s fantastic.” 
Lathers nodded. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “But we 
can’t overlook the spears, and the ar- 
row head we dug out of Gothaven’s 
side. Something big is on the way, 
Rex, and I want you to find out what 
it is.” 

Wallace smiled. 

“If I’m not careful,” he admitted, “I’ll 
be cabling stories to the Blade about 
mysterious horsemen who gallop among 
the Alps and kill men with bows and 
arrows. I can’t do that.” 

“Not yet,” Lathers answered dryly. 
“But I’m not so sure you won’t before 
we’re through with this thing. Rex, 
I’ve a perfect description of these men 
from the Nazi, Gothaven. They may 
be hill people, out to get loot from both 
sides. In any case, I want to find them 
and learn who the leader is. If they 
can wipe out the Nazis the way this 
German boy says they can, they’d do a 
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lot of good for our side. What do you 
say?” 

Wallace hesitated and Lathers went 
on. 

“I can’t send my own men. The 
army just doesn’t go for these fairy 
tales. We don’t have a chance to get 
through the mountains this fall un- 
less . . .” 

“Unless I get these mysterious spear 
throwers on our side?” 

“That’s it,” Lathers agreed. “If 
they do exist and could coincide their 
attacks with ours we might break 
through one of the lower passes and 
get our heavy stuff where we can use 
it. That’s the story, Rex. Will you 
try it?” 



\\T ALLACE went to the desk and 
opened the box that held Lath- 
ers’ cigarettes. He lighted one thought- 
fully, took a long drag. 

“I want to be in on the big show,” 
he said. “Take a crack at it.” 

“We haven’t a chance of getting 
through another way,” Lathers said. 
“If by any wild chance this boy 
Gothaven knows what he’s talking 
about, you may be pretty much in the 
center of things from the start.” 

“This Frederick Gothaven,” Wallace 
asked. “May I see him?” 

Lathers frowned and the corners of 
his mouth turned down bitterly. 

“I saved this until the last because 
I wanted you to say ‘yes’ before I 
frightened you,” he answered. “Got- 
haven died last night. He was alone in 
his room. When the nurse went in at 
midnight she found this buried in his 
heart.” 

He drew from his pocket a short- 
bladed dagger. The handle was of 
horn, crudely wrapped with leather 
thongs. A small piece of parchment 
like paper still clung to the hilt. Wal- 
lace took the weapon, turned it in his 



hand and slipped the paper off the 
blade. The characters were Latin, 
written in laborious fashion. 

“That none shall remain, to betray 
us.” 

Wallace looked up until his eyes, 
dark and smouldering, were on Lathers. 

“I like a challenge,” he said quietly. 
“If you’ll provide transportation to 
Turin and proper credentials I’d like to 
spend a few days in the French Alps.” 

Lathers took his hand warmly. 

“Just make sure you don’t end up 
with that same message,” he said, 
pointing at the dagger. 

CHAPTER III 
"None Shall Remain . . 

T)APA BOISE, owner of the Alpine 

Chalet was not happy this morning. 
He had felt little of the war until now. 
As he anticipated, the Nazis had finally 
come through the pass and gone far 
back into the mountains to establish 
their camps. Their coming had been 
hurried, and Papa Boise’s family was 
not harmed. 

This morning, the old man stood on 
the level ground before the lodge, 
watching the valley below with a pair of 
aged binoculars. Fresh snow covered 
the ground and the sun was bright 
against it. His eyes ached from the 
glare and his heart pumped very hard. 

He had not told his daughter, 
Frances, of what he had seen last night. 
Close to midnight he had heard voices 
at the back of the lodge. It had taken 
long minutes for him to gain enough 
courage to slip from his long night 
shirt and climb into heavy clothing. 
When he finally rounded the wood- 
house the voices were gone. Fresh 
footprints and warm horse droppings 
were around the well. 

Shivering from more than the cold, 
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Papa Boise had returned to bed where 
he spent the remainder of the night 
without dosing his eyes. 

Returning the glass to his pocket, the 
old man went toward the kitchen. He 
saw Frances drawing water from the 
well and thanked the Saints for send- 
ing more snow to cover the footprints. 
He prayed silently that the men would 
not return. 

“Papa! Papa!” It was Frances, her 
voice alive with sudden excitement. 
“There are men coming down the 
road.” 

Papa Boise ran to the kitchen and 
brought out his old Swiss rifle. It was 
true. Two men were laboring slowly 
through deep snow in the road. The 
tall one carried a heavy pack. The 
short man behind him carried two rifles 
and a heavy-looking black box. The 
man in front had bright red hair and a 
misshapen nose. 

Rex Wallace reached the top of the 
hill and started to cross the flat ground 
toward the alpine lodge. The sun 
blinded him until an old man’s voice 
rang out. 

“Halt! Who are you? What do 
you want here.” 

Wallace stopped short, shading his 
eyes. 

“The old guy’s got a rifle,” Snub 
Edwards warned. 

Wallace kept on walking. 

“We’re Americans,” he sang out. 
“Looking for a place to stay a few 
nights. The people in the village said 
you’d put us up.” 

Papa Boise dropped his rifle and 
smiled. His gums were toothless and 
pink. The girl at his side, Wallace 
thought, couldn’t be over twenty. She 
was comely and had bright red cheeks. 
A pail of water stood at her side. 

“You are welcome to what we have,” 
Papa Boise said and held out his hand. 
“We are lonely people here and very 



few come our way. This is my daugh- 
ter, Frances.” 

Frances dipped in a little curtsy and 
smiled sHJdy. Her eyes met Wallace’s, 
flashing and friendly. 

“I am happy that you are here,” she 
said simply. 

Without further words, Papa Boise 
took the water pail, and turning his 
back on them, went toward the lodge. 

“Let me carry that for you.” Wal- 
lace took the heavy pail from him and 
they walked toward the door that led 
to the kitchen. Don’t go to any trouble 
on my account. This is Snub 
Edwards.” 

“Papa Boise nodded toward the one- 
eyed Snub, and they went into the warm 
kitchen. 

“Frances will prepare your room,” 
Papa Boise said. “Meanwhile, you 
would like to eat?” 

T>EFORE nightfall, Rex Wallace 
knew about the Boise family. 
Mama Boise it seemed had been dead 
for many years. Since the war, they 
never entertained at the chalet. No one 
cared to ski in the Alps with machine 
guns hidden in every pass. 

Late in the evening Frances led 
them to the second floor and held a 
lamp while they approved of the tiny 
room with the big feather bed. She 
stayed a little longer than necessary, 
watching Rex Wallace with round eyes 
as he drew two revolvers from under 
his coat and put them carefully by the 
bed. 

“You look for trouble?” Her lips 
parted slightly and she retreated 
toward the door. “You may find it 
here. Papa saw the tracks of horses 
and men by the well last night. He did 
not tell me, but they were there under 
the fresh snow this morning.” 

“Horses?” Wallace tried to control 
his voice. “How many? Tell me 
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about them.” 

The girl was confused. 

“I have already said too much,” she 
protested. “Papa would not like me 
to be so friendly with strangers. It is 
just that I like . . .” 

She blushed prettily and ran away 
down the hall. 

“Well I’ll be damned,” Snub Ed- 
wards said. “Looks like excitement 
already.” 

Wallace was silent for several 
minutes as he undressed by the light 
of the lamp. When they were at last 
in bed, he blew out the flame and lay 
stretched out on his back. 

“From now on we’ll look twice be- 
fore we move,” he said slowly. “I’ve 
a hunch those horses may get thirsty 
again.” 

Snub was already snoring at his side. 
Exhausted by the long day’s climb, 
Wallace rolled on his side. Then, re- 
membering the gums, he reached for 
them in the darkness and placed them 
close to him. 

In the darkness beyond the chalet, 
a single sentry watched the room on 
the second floor. He stood knee deep 
in the snow, his horse standing with 
head down against the wind. The man 
had long hair that- reached down to 
cover his eyes. He was dressed in the 
skin of an ox, and as the lamp-light 
flickered and went out, he thrust his 
thick, hairy arms high into the air in a 
prearranged signal. 

Ten horsemen rode in single file 
down the tiny gulley behind the chalet. 
Spears trailed from their right hands, 
and their bodies were matted with 
snow. 

Papa and Frances Boise w T ere still 
in the kitchen when the mysterious 
horsemen came. They had no chance 
to cry out, but were overpowered and 
gagged with desperate speed. The 
column of horsemen then retreated as 



quietly as they had come, carrying two 
hostages. Where and why they were 
going, the frightened young girl and 
the humble old man could not guess. 

In the door of the kitchen a short- 
bladed knife had been driven deep. A 
small note was attached to the handle, 
a message to others who were to come. 

“That none shall remain to betray 
us.” 



CHAPTER IV 



. . to Betray Us" 



j^EX WALLACE awakened re- 
freshed and eager for the day 
ahead. He poked Snub not too gently 
in his thickly padded ribs and was re- 
warded with a sleepy grunt. 

“I got a funny feeling,” Snub said, 
rubbing his eyes, “that something’s 
wrong around here. No heat, no break- 
fast in bed . . .” 

Wallace winced as his bare feet 
struck the cold floor. He made quick 
work of dressing. 

“They’re probably sleeping late,” he 
said. “The old man must be pretty 
feeble. As for Frances, she must get 
plenty of beauty sleep.” 

The kitchen, when they entered it, 
was cold and deserted. Dirty dishes 
were still stacked on the table. 

“I still say there’s something 
wrong,” Snub insisted. “I got a sixth 
sense or somethin’. It ain’t like the 
girl to leave a mess like this.” 

Wallace was worried in spite of him- 
self. He glanced at his watch. It was 
already ten o’clock. The pair should 
have been about hours ago. 

“Knock at all the doors along the 
lower hall,” he said. “I’m going to 
take a look outside.” 

He pushed the door open, saw the 
tracks in the snow aud turned about 
quickly. 
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“Snub!” His voice was hard. “Get 
out here on the double ! ” 

The one-eyed photographer came 
on the run. 

The snow in the yard showed many 
hoof prints. They led in a straight 
line toward the gully behind the chalet 
and into the mountain beyond. When 
Wallace turned again to Snub Edwards, 
there was smouldering hatred in the re- 
porter’s gray eyes. 

“The same gang of killers,” he said. 
“Why they kidnaped the girl and the 
old man I can’t guess, but, if neces- 
sary, I’ll cross the Alps on foot to find 
out.” 

Twenty minutes later they were 
packed. They had eaten hurriedly. 
Wallace led the way across the open 
spot behind the chalet and up the 
ravine. The tracks were still clearly 
visible and the sun was bright and 
warm above. 

“Crack!” 

Wallace’s hand on Snub’s shoulder 
halted the little man suddenly. 

“Wait!” 

“Crack! Crack! Crack!” 

The sharp echo of rifle shots came 
down from the hills. A motor roared 
into action and far away voices rose 
in anger and fear. 

“Back to the lodge,” Wallace said 
quickly. “There’s an armed force up 
there. They must be fighting it out. 
We’d better lay low until the excite- 
ment dies down.” 

They reached the door barely in 
time. A huge truck twisted down the 
snow-drifted road and hurtled in a 
wide circle toward the chalet. Men 
were pouring from it before the engine 
stopped. 

Wallace pushed Snub through the 
kitchen door hurriedly and followed 
after him. 

“The second floor,” he whispered. 
“There may be more of them.” 



p'HEY pounded up the stairs and ran 
into the room they had occupied 
the night before. Wallace had been 
right. Two more trucks followed the 
first. They were covered with canvas 
tarps and a huge swastika was painted 
on the side of each. 

A loud command cut the air and they 
watched the Nazi officer striding from 
one truck to the next, supervising the 
unloading. Machine guns came down 
and were quickly assembled. Fog 
poured from the mouths of the soldiers 
as they worked. They were badly 
frightened. Hurried glances were 
thrown toward the road from which 
they had come. 

Footsteps pounded on the lower 
floor. 

“Quick! We’ve got to get into the 
attic. They’re going to set up the guns 
in here.” 

Snub Edwards followed Wallace 
down the long hall. At the end of it 
there was a small door, half the size 
of a man. Wallace pushed it open and 
saw stairs leading upward. 

“Get that chair!” He pointed to a 
huge leather affair half way down the 
hall. Men were already talking on the 
stairs below. 

Snub carried the chair to the door. 
Hurriedly he followed Wallace through. 
With it almost closed, they were still 
able to draw the chair close enough to 
hide the panel. 

The attic of the chalet was low and 
almost pitch black. A tiny window at 
the front of the house sent a small shaft 
of sunlight across the floor. Large piles 
of skis and snowshoes were at the far 
end. 

Wallace knelt carefully and peered 
through the small window. He watched 
the last Nazi enter the house. From 
the sounds below, he knew they had as- 
sembled a machine gun in the bedroom 
he and Snub had slept in. Outside, 
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the trucks were empty and deserted. 

Ten minutes passed. Except for oc- 
casional low commands in the rooms 
below, there was silence. Wallace 
dared not move less they hear him and 
start searching for the attic door. 

Then they came! 

Not the American patrol he had ex- 
pected. Not men who fought their way 
forward with rifles. Wallace clutched 
Snub’s shoulders and pointed beyond 
the road. 

Over the pass a straight line of horse- 
men galloped. They were the warriors 
that Frederick Gothaven had seen. 
The men with spears pointed toward 
the sun. Men who wore strange robes 
and sandals. Fighters from the past 
with hard, set faces. Faces of hard- 
ened killers who fought for the love 
of battle. 

Rank after rank they came, spears 
upright. There were hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of them sweeping down upon 
the chalet with red banners waving and 
horses kicking and plunging in the 
snow. 

The thought of these men being 
mowed down under Nazi machine gun 
fire sickened Wallace. He wanted to 
cry out a warning. 

Then as low commands below told 
Rex Wallace that the guns were about 
to spit death, the oncoming troops 
broke into a wide formation. A splen- 
did figure of a man rose in his saddle 
and brought his spear down until it 
pointed straight at the chalet. 

“Charge with your pilums!” 

The roar of his voice was drowned 
in the hoarse, eager battle cry that fol- 
lowed. As in a trance, Wallace was 
aware that the horsemen had spread 
out in groups and were closing in from 
every side. Horses reared on their 
hindquarters and spears came low for 
the throw. The air was suddenly shat- 
tered with thunderous sound. 



'"JpHE sudden breaking of the forma- 
tion caught the Nazi gunners off 
guard. They started firing wildly, but 
it was like a hunter who sees many 
birds at once and can hit none of them. 

Then the air was full of hurtling 
spears. Windows crashed in and still 
they came. He heard the shouts and 
curses of the men below as, one by one, 
the guns were silenced. 

“Dismount ! Charge with gladius!” 
The chalet seemed to quiver under 
the impact of the dismounted men as 
they came, wave on wave, with bran- 
dished swords. The halls and stairs 
shivered under their feet. 

One by one the rooms below were 
quiet once more. Only the gruff voices 
of the warriors filtered up through the 
boards. Wallace looked at Snub. The 
photographer’s face was pale, his teeth 
chattering. 

“I hope to God they miss that door,” 
Snub whispered. “Rex, I still can’t be- 
lieve . . .” 

Wallace nodded. 

“Thank the Lord they were fighting 
Nazis this time,” he said. “They make 
every man their enemy.” 

Men were pouring from the house 
now and dragging their mounts from 
the milling throng. Several wounded 
warriors had been tied across the backs 
of their own horses. Discarded spears 
and equipment was collected carefully. 
They went as swiftly as they had come. 
All the Nazis were dead before they left. 
The armed legion had taken no prison- 
ers to betray them. 

“Let’s get out of here.” Snub arose 
to his knees. He felt violently ill. 

“Wait!” Wallace saw the two men 
who came galloping back. They car- 
ried strung bows and rode side by side 
into the yard. 

The arrows in those bows were 
tipped with flaming cloth. 

“Down stairs, quick!” Wallace 
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made a quick dash toward the ski pile 
in the corner. “The devils are going 
to burn the place to the ground.” 
Even as he spoke, twin thuds sounded 
on the dry shingles above. Smoke 
rushed downward and red flame darted 
into this dry attic. Arrows continued 
to shuttle through the air, into every 
part of the age-dried chalet. 



CHAPTER V 



Queen or Slave? 



INVENTS of the past three hours had 
left Frances Boise filled with fear 
and yet with a new-born respect for her 
captors. Last night, when they had 
rushed into the kitchen and over- 
powered her and Papa Boise, it had 
been terrible. She had tried to cry out, 
felt a huge, hairy paw over her mouth 
and the cry had died in her throat. 
The trip through the night was cold 
and horrible. 

Now, that the sun was shining once 
more, she felt better. She rode on the 
fur saddle in front of a tall young man 
with a red beard. His arm, brown and 
hard, had been around her waist as she 
slept. It remained, but during the night 
he had wrapped her carefully in a huge 
bear skin. Frightened and hungry, the 
girl was still excited about her adven- 
ture. What was to become of them 
she dared not guess but for the time 
being the sun was warm and Frances 
Boise felt safe. 

Papa Boise cared only for the safety 
of his daughter. These, he had little 
doubt, were the same horsemen who 
had come to the chalet two nights be- 
fore. Why had they kidnaped Frances 
and him?” 

There were ten men in the group, 
riding single file up the steady incline 
of the switchback trail. Snow two feet 
deep had been packed down by hoofs 



of many horses. Papa Boise realized 
that wherever they went, there were 
many other warriors waiting. 

“Halt!” 

The young man who rode with 
Frances gave the command in a cool, 
hard voice. 

“Look behind you,” he said, “and 
you will know why you are with us.” 

The line of horses had turned about 
slowly. Frances looked down the side 
of the mountain. Many miles away 
in the clear morning air the tiny roof 
of the chalet was visible. A tiny pin 
prick of black against the white snow, 
it nestled at the base of the first pass. 

As they looked, a puff of smoke 
drifted up and died in the sky. Bright 
flames burned like tiny candles. 

“The chalet ! ” Papa Boise’s voice was 
filled with alarm. “It is burning . . 

With a sob he tried to break away. 
It was useless. Red Beard rode close, 
smiling at the old man. 

“Be not alarmed,” he said. “Our 
leader cautioned us that you were to 
be taken to safety. It was destined that 
your home should be destroyed. It is 
on the bloody battle ground of our 
forefathers.” 

Something in his voice made Frances 
Boise fee] better. She watched the 
chalet below with tears in her eyes. 
It had been their home, their only pos- 
session. It burned quickly and died 
to a black smudge against the snow. 
She wondered with mixed emotions what 
had become of the two men who had 
come the night before. 

'‘March!” Red Beard gave the com- 
mand and they resumed the endless 
trip up the mountain. Snow started to 
blow down from the steeper slopes 
above and white drifts began to make 
slow work of the ride up the trail. 

r jpHE steady clack-clack of the horses’ 
hoofs against frozen ground made 
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Frances Boise drowsy. Hiding herself 
within the robe she tried to escape 
the stinging snow. Even now the chalet 
was a long distance from her mind. 
In youth, high adventure mends one’s 
heart quickly. 

“Hoooo!” 

She sat up suddenly, startled by the 
faint cry that came on the howling 
wind. 

Red Beard tensed in the saddle. 

“Hoooo!” he shouted. “It is Zera- 
tin returning from the pass.” 

The cry came closer. 

“Approach slowly, Zeratin, that we 
may see.” 

A small band of men came down the 
trail on foot. They were spread fan- 
wise and each held a bent bow. The 
bowstrings went limp and arrows 
were returned to their quivers. A stout, 
ruddy-faced man came forward with 
outstretched arms. Zeratin, the Red 
Beard, lowered the girl from the saddle 
and dropped to his own feet. He 
grabbed the red-faced bowman about 
the waist and they embraced with 
heavy laughter. 

“I see that you have performed your 
mission,” the stout man said. “It is 
good that the innocent did not suffer.” 

“It is good,” Zeratin answered. 
“Now, Rudger, what of the Pilums?” 

Rudger, the guard, grinned. 

“You saw the fire in the valley?” 

Zeratin nodded. 

“That is your answer. The legion 
of Pilums sent that signal that another 
troop of Romans has been destroyed.” 

“Good,” Zeratin answered. “And 
now to the valley with our guests before 
they feel the sharp teeth of the bliz- 
zard.” 

The men were dismounting. The 
guards had taken the horses away 
toward a huge cave in the side of the 
hill. Try as she might, Frances Boise 
could make nothing of the strange ex- 



pressions she heard around her. 

Pilums? Romans? 

Pilums were spears. It was an old 
Latin name. It was clear that their 
chalet had been burned as a signal 
that these men had killed a troop of 
Romans. Yet, there were no Italians 
in the valley who were fighting. She 
shook her head in bewilderment. 

At Zeratin’s side she trudged through 
the snow toward the opening in the 
cliff. They reached it and sunlight 
came from the other side. 

Zeratin led the way through the 
great rock opening. They came out 
on an open ledge. It was warm and 
green in the valley below. No snow 
touched the place, or if it did, the 
warmth of the enclosed pit melted 
it before it could touch the ground. 

With pounding heart she looked 
away to the far length of the valley. 
The men, realizing her wonderment, 
stood quietly as she drank in the 
beauty of the scene. Tiny green 
trees scattered on a lawn of lush green 
grass. Long rows of brightly striped 
tents spread like beach cabanas in the 
sun. At the far end, a legion of horse- 
men darted about in drill practice. 

r T''HE valley was a vast army camp, 
filled with men who were trained 
and ready at a moment’s notice. Yet 
such an army she had never seen be- 
fore. It was like a dream from the 
ancient Swiss history book she had 
studied as a girl. And to make her 
dream complete, a troop of ponder- 
ous, swinging beasts came up suddenly 
on the trail they were to descend. 

Elephants! Here in the high Alps, 
lost between mountains of snow, the 
line of huge beasts passed them on 
the trail toward the outside world. 
The men on their backs were grim- 
faced. White robes covered their 
black-skinned bodies and their words 
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were the strange, guttural talk of Afri- 
can Berbers. 

“Come,” Zeratin ordered. “We go 
down now. I am sorry the woman 
cannot ride. Here, women are as slaves 
until such time as the Leader wills 
otherwise.” 

Papa Boise’s eyes were grim. 

“My daughter will ride,” he said. “I 
will walk in her place.” 

The elephant troop had swung around 
in the cavern above and was returning. 
Zeratin, the Red Beard, never wavered. 
He knew what could be done here and 
his authority was limited though his 
heart was not. • When he spoke to Papa 
Boise, his words were dipped, almost 
cruel. 

“You are not in command. Certain 
rules exist that are not to be broken. 
The distance is short and should the 
girl ride into our camp her life with us 
would be most unpleasant. She must 
walk.” 

Papa Boise started to say something 
but the look in his daughter’s eyes 
stopped him. Silently he allowed him- 
self to be swung aloft to the platform 
on the elephant’s broad back. The 
others did likewise. At a grunted com- 
mand the strange beasts swayed down- 
ward toward the valley. 

Silent and bewildered, Frances Boise 
followed on foot. 

CHAPTER VI 

Rudger Strings His Bow 

T> EX WALLACE knew the chalet 
wouldn’t last more than fifteen 
minutes. While Snub Edwards dashed 
madly down the attic stairs, he took a 
last look from the tiny attic window. 
The bowmen who had started the blaze 
were already riding swiftly from the 
yard. The room was filled with dense 
smoke. Choking, Wallace took a hand- 



kerchief from his pocket and tied it 
around his face. He went toward the 
pile of skis quickly, scooped up an arm- 
load of them and raced down the stairs. 
Snub was at the lower door. 

“Thought you passed out,” Snub 
choked. “Let’s get out of here.” 
Flames were crackling from all parts 
of the lodge now. Smoke rolled up 
from the lounge below. 

“Get these skis down and out front.” 
Wallace passed the heavy load to the 
smaller man. “Stand below the bed- 
room window. I’m going after one of 
those machine guns.” 

Without waiting for a reply he ran 
along the hall. The smoke was lighter 
here. He opened the door. Three Nazi 
soldiers sprawled on the floor. One had 
a spear through his face. The other 
two lay face down, bloody holes torn 
in their backs. The machine gun stood 
on its tripod by the window. They had 
little chance to use it. Several steel 
boxes of ammunition lay near the gun. 
With the door behind him closed there 
was no smoke in the room. Wallace 
prayed that Snub would get clear with 
his load. 

Snatching the heavy blanket off the 
bed he started tearing it into long strips. 
In a few moments he had a long, heavy 
wool rope. He tied it carefully about 
the base of the gun, lifted it and heaved 
it over the window sill. 

Snub dashed into the yard below. 
“Hurry up,” he shouted above the 
crackling flames. “There’s a ton of 
ammunition in the kitchen. When the 
flame hits it . . .” 

“Shut up and catch,” Wallace 
shouted “Get the gun and the skis 
aw T ay from the building. I’ll be down.” 
He lowered the gun quickly and saw 
Snub struggling with it across the yard. 
“Stand clear!” 

He started tossing ammunition boxes 
from the window and heard them strike 
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the snow. No explosion resulted. Wal- 
lace climbed to the sill himself. The 
roof sloped downward for twenty feet 
to its edge. With a quick push he 
started to slide along the smooth shin- 
gles, saw the ground bounce up sud- 
denly as his knees flexed and hit hard. 
He rolled over and over to break the 
fall. 

Snub had already carried the last box 
across the yard and into the ditch. They 
dropped into the small gully and 
waited, lying close to the ground. The 
chalet was ablaze to the roof now. 
Flames licked along the dry shingles 
and over the logs of the kitchen. 

A moment of intense silence and then 
the morning was torn wide open by the 
explosion. Logs flew into the air as 
powder met flame. 

“Boom!” 

|L£UGGING the ground, Wallace 
hoped none of the flaming wood 
would come their way. He relaxed sud- 
denly, taking a cautious look back at 
the clearing. The chalet was gone — 
blown to the sky by the explosion. He 
stood up. 

“Can’t waste time,” he said quickly. 
“No telling how many more Nazis are 
on their way here. That fire may draw 
everyone within miles.” 

Snub grinned. His face was black 
with smoke. 

“You wouldn’t mind telling me where 
we’re headed for?” 

Wallace, grim and unsmiling, started 
lacing together three pairs of the skis 
he had rescued from the attic. 

“I don’t know,” he admitted. “Our 
horse-riding friends did a nice job of 
those Nazis but I’m still settling our 
account with them. We’re going to 
haul our little pet into the hills and 
find Frances Boise and her father.” 

He patted the muzzle of the machine 
gun lovingly. 



“Remember how much luck the 
Nazis had with those things,” Snub 
cautioned. 

Wallace was already mounting the 
gun on top of the row of lashed skis. 
He had rigged a sort of toboggan with 
the gun upright, ready to fire, on top 
of it. 

“I’ll take a chance,” he said. “Be- 
sides, I think I know a trick or two 
about mountain fighting that the Nazis 
don’t. Can you manage on skis?” 

Snub shook his head. 

“Sorry,” he admitted. “I’ll walk now 
and ride down later with the gun.” 

Wallace slipped the last pair of skis 
under his feet and strapped them on 
tightly. 

“Sounds all right,” he admitted. 
“That gives us a mobile unit ready for 
action on the fly.” 

Together they started up the slow 
incline behind the destroyed chalet. 
The hoofprints were still deep and clear 
where the captors of Frances Boise and 
her father had passed the night before. 

The climb was long and the heavy 
snow hindered their own progress. For 
twelve terrible hours. Rex Wallace 
struggled onward up the switchback 
trail. Three times they had rested, but 
finding no relief from the long grilling 
pull upward, Wallace had submitted to 
riding on the makeshift toboggan. They 
took turns, first riding and then drag- 
ging each other onward toward the sky. 

Nothing would be gained by an ac- 
curate account of the hardships they 
suffered. Suffice to say that as night 
darkened the snow and the moon came 
across the ridges of flying white par- 
ticles, Rex Wallace was more exhausted 
than he had ever been before. The 
long day had blinded both men until 
their eyes were red, swollen slits. Their 
arms ached and yet Wallace wouldn’t 
leave the gun. It was their one mar- 
gin of safety in this strange world. 
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It may have been the howling wind 
that raged downward, choking the 
breath from their lungs. It may have 
been utter exhaustion that caused Rex 
Wallace to ignore the voice that floated 
down on the night wind. 

“Hooo!” 

Rudger, the guard, stood alone in the 
pass that led to the valley. The two 
strangers who staggered up from below, 
dragged behind them an object that was 
strange and yet sinister to his sharp 
eyes. 

“Hooo!” 

He called again, louder. As wise and 
relentless as was Rudger, he had no 
wish to bury his feathered shafts in the 
necks of friends. But now he was 
sure they were not friends. One of the 
men looked up at him through the 
night. He raised an arm and fell for- 
ward in the snow. 

The other, shouting something that 
signified fright although the message 
itself was lost in the wind, threw him- 
self on the sled behind the strange ob- 
ject. Suddenly fire seemed to spit 
through the night and the rocks behind 
Rudger shattered and fell away. 

The tall, husky guard had no choice. 
Stringing his bow with sudden speed 
he leveled his eye across the string and 
let the arrow fly. 

“Twang t” 

The song of death was gentle, sigh- 
ing into the wind. The man behind the 
fire-machine slumped forward and the 
fire ceased to come. A dark figure ap- 
peared near the wall behind Rudger, 
spoke to him. 

“We heard the alarm.” 

Rudger dropped the bow to his side 
and pointed proudly at the target on 
the sled. 

“In the shoulder, and at sixty paces,” 
he said. “Be careful of the one in the 
snow. He may be playing a trick to 
lure you close.” 



CHAPTER VII 
The Dagger of Alixe 



^LTHOUGH Frances Boise had been 
in the strange valley for several 
hours, she knew little of the people who 
lived here. The elephant caravan had 
been greeted warmly as it wound down 
the long line of bright tents that seemed 
to make up a sort of main street to the 
camp. She had stood alone as warriors 
of every age and color dashed from 
their quarters and circled Zeratin. 
“What tidings of the outside?” 
“The Romans? Are they dying like 
the dogs they are?” 

“The old man? Where is he from?” 
Their cries filled the dusty warmth 
of the street and Frances stood alone on 
the outside of the circle. At last Zer- 
atin seemed to have answered their 
questions well. The crowd faded swift- 
ly and the elephants were led away. In 
the distance men were singing a war 
song. The sound came to her through 
the trees. 

Zeratin and her father came toward 
her. Papa Boise was exhausted and 
his face was a mask of anger. Zeratin 
seemed in high good spirits. A smile 
crossed his face as he came close to 
her. 



“I am sorry that you have been 
forced to enter our camp so humbly,” 
he told her. “You see, there are few 
women here . . . none so lovely as 
you.” 

He stood before her, a frankly ap- 
praising smile on his lips. 

“The others have earned their place 
with our army by serving us well. It 
is my hope that you can do likewise, 
winning your place among the higher 
caste.” 

Her face was suddenly flaming red. 

“Then, until I win my place, as you 
put it, I can consider myself a slave?” 
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Zeratin seemed taken aback by her 
show of temper. 

“Is that so difficult?” he asked. “Our 
camp is warm and safe. The living 
here is good. You will be treated with 
respect. When our Leader summons 
you to his tent you may consider your- 
self one of us. Until then . . 

He lifted his arm, motioning some- 
one from the shadows of a large tent 
nearby. A young girl came toward them, 
her body swathed in coarse linen, her 
face hidden by a long veil. She bowed 
low before Red Beard. 

“The master wishes?” 

“Take this girl to your tent,” Zeratin 
ordered abruptly. “She, like you, 
awaits the Leader. See that she is 
properly clothed and treated well.” 
Before Frances could protest, Zera- 
tin turned on his heel and was gone. 
Two warriors went behind him, leading 
Papa Boise between them. With a 
shrug, Frances turned to the slave girl. 
“I’m ready,” she said. “Lead on.” 
The slave girl looked at her curiously. 
Her black eyes, the only features vis- 
ible above the veil, seemed to cut 
through Frances. 

“You are a friend of Zeratin?” 
Something about the touch of sar- 
casm in her voice acted as a sharp 
warning to Frances Boise. Her eyes 
narrowed slightly. 

“I have no friend here,” she said 
sharply. “I was captured by the red- 
haired one. He’s no friend of mine.” 
The slave girl seemed satisfied. It 
was with a softer voice she said: 

“I am Alixe. You will come with me, 
please?” 

“Thank you, Alixe,” the new slave 
girl answered. “My name is Frances.” 



T HE slave tent was devoid of life. A 
single row of clean, colorful beds 
cut across the center of the grassy floor. 
The place was arranged so that colorful 



curtains separated each bed. Pails of 
water and lines of tables seemed to take 
care of the dressing table problem. It 
was much like the dressing tent of a 
circus, but much larger, brighter, and 
warm with the warmth of the gentle 
valley breeze. 

Under Alixe’s instructions, Frances 
Boise removed her own coarse clothing 
and donned the gray, soft robe. She 
was told to cover her face with the same 
type of veil that Alixe wore. 

“You are free to wander about at 
will during the afternoon hours,” Alixe 
said. “We labor at the well, wash 
clothing in the river and do the work 
of the camp in the morning. We must 
all stay in the tents at night if we are 
to maintain our chances of being ac- 
cepted in higher circles.” 

“This higher circle,” Frances said 
cautiously. “What do you do when you 
get there?” 

Alixe laughed lightly. 

“You need not worry. Life here is 
not difficult. Men are not permitted to 
molest us. If a warrior desires you he 
must report to the Leader. You will 
then be taken before the Leader, your 
veil removed and you will become that 
warrior’s wife.” 

“And you?” Frances Boise couldn’t 
resist the question. “Is there a warrior 
who will ask for you?” 

The eyes that stared at her over the 
veil became hard and relentless once 
more. 

“Zeratin will ask for my hand during 
the coming moon,” Alixe answered. 
“And I want it to be thus. Please re- 
member that.” 

In spite of herself, Frances felt a 
quick blush warm her cheeks. She was 
thankful for the veil that hid it. 

“I have no intentions of seeking your 
Zeratin,” she said coldly. “So far as 
I’m concerned you can have him quite 
to yourself.” 
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“It is well!” From under the folds 
of her dress, Alixe whipped a tiny, jew- 
eled dagger. She displayed it in the 
palm of her hand for and instant and 
returned it to its hiding place. “That 
will remind you of your promise!” 

“Hooo! We have brought Romans!” 

“Romans!” the cry went up outside 
the slave tent. “Rudger has brought us 
Romans.” 

The place was alive with shouted 
commands and footsteps pounding on 
the green alleys between the tents. Fol- 
lowing Alixe, Frances Boise went quick- 
ly from the tent. She stood at the en- 
trance as the line of elephants swung 
down the turf before her. Warriors had 
leaped from every tent and were march- 
ing behind the caravan. Rudger led 
the party. 

It was on the broad back of one of 
the elephants that Frances saw some- 
thing to make her heart cold. In a 
large, covered howdah, two men were 
seated. If Rex Wallace could see at 
all, he was too weak to realize that she 
was there. He leaned back in the box, 
his eyes almost closed, breathing heav- 
ily through parched lips. Snub Wallace 
sat beside him, his head tipped back. A 
white bandage covered one shoulder. 
On the elephant that followed, she rec- 
ognized some of her father’s skis. A 
machine gun, badly battered, was tossed 
in a jumbled heap beside the skis. 

“To the cells!” The voices took up 
the shout until her ears were ringing. 
“To the prison, and when they have 
strength, toss them into the arena to 
prove they are cowardly Romans.” 

Frances turned slowly to the girl be- 
hind her. She tried to hide the confu- 
sion and fear in her heart. 

“What — what will they do with those 
men?” 

Alixe drew her head high. 

“They are Romans,” she said stiffly. 
“They will decide their own fate. A 



Roman is too cowardly to fight.” 

Then, Frances Boise thought hope- 
lessly, all men outside the valley were 
called Romans. One point alone kept 
her from running toward the passing 
men. She would betray herself before 
these hordes. She had certain faith in 
the tall man with the fiat nose. She 
was sure, even after an evening with 
him at the chalet, that if Romans were 
cowards, he could prove himself as 
brave as any man in this valley. 

“Can we go about the camp now?” 
she asked Alixe quietly. “I would like 
to see everything.” 

“We shall see every tiling.” Alixe 
passed her fingers lightly over her waist 
where the jeweled dagger was hidden. 
“But be sure that you see Zeratin only 
from a distance.” 



CHAPTER Vi 1 1 



"You Will Fight and Die!" 



T) EX WALLACE awakened sudden- 
ly, felt himself jolted from side to 
side and looked about in amazement. 
It seemed minutes ago that he had stood 
knee deep in the snow trying wildly to 
prevent that giant with the bow from 
shooting him down. The strain of the 
long mountain climb had been too 
much. He had fallen face down in the 
snow. After that he remembered noth- 
ing. 



“Riding on the back of an elephant ! ” 

The utter horror in Snub Edwards’ 
voice brought Wallace around hurried- 
ly. Then the bouncing and swaying 
were not in his imagination. Snub was 
at his side, wide eyed, a bandage around 
one shoulder. 

Snub sat on the wooden seat, staring 
first at Wallace and then over the rim 
of the rude, high howdah and down at 
the throng of men who followed them. 

“Elephants?” 
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“Yeah, I know,” Snub said. “It 
kinda got me for a minute, too. That 
big guy on the mountain beat me to 
the draw. He shot a stick of wood into 
my shoulder and then, just as nice as 
you please, took it out again and 
patched me up.” 

“But the elephants — this valley — it’s 
like summer,” Wallace tried to move, 
and realized that his hands and feet 
were tightly bound. 

“Me, too,” Snub went on, “It’s all 
a part of a beautiful movie set. They 
shoot you and then they rub out the 
frostbite, tie you up and ride you 
around through Heaven on a circus ele- 
phant. It don’t make sense.” 

Wallace wasn’t sure. Perhaps it did 
make sense after all. He stared about 
in wonder. The procession of elephants 
was marching between long rows of 
tents. It was evident they were in a 
protected, grass-covered valley. The 
warriors had to come from somewhere. 
Perhaps, after all, he was lucky to have 
found them so soon. 

The column stopped suddenly. From 
ahead, a huge figure of a man walked 
along the line of animals with a long 
pole in his hands with which he touched 
the beasts on their snouts. One by one 
they awkwardly knelt. 

Wallace braced his feet against the 
front of the box as the animal they 
were on knelt in the dust. Rough hands 
reached over the railing and they were 
dragged out. W allace was conscious of 
angry faces about him. He tried to 
stand up and was promptly tripped by 
his ropes, sprawling face down in the 
dust. 

“Hail the Roman heroes 

The voice of the giant Rudger 
boomed out and laughter greeted his 
words. The prisoners were dragged 
roughly across an open court and into 
a small, stone building and down long, 
stone stairs. Wallace tried to stay on 



his feet. Warriors pushed him head- 
long into a tiny cell. Snub, following 
him, fell heavily to the musty floor and 
rolled over. 

“Nice greeting for heroes,” he 
moaned. “If I ever get another chance 
with that gun . . .” 

Wallace lay still until ponderous 
footsteps told him the others were leav- 
ing the building. Then he rolled to the 
wall and worked his way to his feet. 

“Nice layout,” he grunted. “No win- 
dows, no opening other than the door. 
I wonder what’s next?” 

''JpHEY didn’t have long to wait. The 
door swung open suddenly. A tall, 
heavy-set young man came in. He had 
come down the stairs silently. His face 
was covered with fierce red stubble and 
his hair was rusty red. 

“My name is Zeratin,” he announced 
calmly. “I am in charge here.” 

Rex Wallace grinned sourly. 

“Take these damned ropes off and 
let’s shake hands,” he offered. “We’re 
really not dangerous.” 

Zeratin crossed the cell in a stride 
and removed the thongs from Wallace’s 
wrists. 

“That remains to be seen,” he said. 
“But, for the time being, you are help- 
less. We do not usually act so kindly 
toward Romans.” 

Wallace was already busy with 
Snub’s bonds. At the mention of Ro- 
mans he stood up quickly, a puzzled 
frown on his face. 

“Romans? I don’t get it. There’s 
something wrong here. I’m an Ameri- 
can. So is my friend.” 

For a moment Zeratin looked puz- 
zled. Then he smiled. 

“Your imagination is good, my 
friend. Fortunately you have chosen a 
race that does not exist. If you had 
said Teutonic, I might have believed.” 

He turned as though to leave, hesi- 
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tated, then turned. 

“However,” he said, a gleam of hu- 
mor in his eyes. “You will have a 
chance to prove your bravery.” 

“Am I supposed to ask how?” Wal- 
lace was more and more angered by the 
complete smugness of the man. “All 
right, how are we to prove how brave 
we are?” 

Zeratin, in spite of himself, had be- 
come interested in this pair. They did 
not look or act like the cowardly men 
his legions had mowed down. He rath- 
er liked the tall one. He wasn’t hand- 
some, but the strong body, the flat- 
tened, grim face marked his prisoner 
apart from the others. 

“I don’t know why I say this,” he an- 
swered slowly. “Unless . . . perhaps 
there is a chance that you are not of the 
Roman band. Our Leader will watch 
you this afternoon in the arena. There, 
two doors will be open for your escape. 
A lion guards either door. If a keen 
blade can save you from death, you will 
have that chance. Otherwise, you must 
die!” 

CHAPTER IX 
The Hatred of Alixe 

TJ'RANCES BOISE was desperate. 

More and more, after she saw Rex 
Wallace and his friend dragged from 
their elephant and thrown into prison, 
did she realize that something must 
be done to help them. What, she had 
no idea. She was alone, knowing only 
what the slave girl, Alixe, told her. 
And she could not trust Alixe. 

It was from Alixe that she learned 
what the two men were to face. The 
Leader, that mysterious person whom 
Alixe spoke of only in hushed tones, 
had prepared a fitting end for any 
man who came here unwanted. 

There lurked in the slave girl’s mind 



a satanic pleasure in telling of torture 
and pain. She carefully went over the 
destiny already mapped out for Rex 
Wallace and Snub Edwards. 

“Zeratin,” Alixe said proudly, “is in 
charge of all prisoners. It is his duty 
to name the time they shall enter the 
arena. Lions are sent against them. 
No Roman has ever left alive. The 
Leader himself is always there to spare 
a brave man if he appears.” 

“But — but lions?” Frances tried to 
hide the fear in her voice. “Surely no 
man can fight such a beast and live.” 
Alixe nodded indifferently. 

“You have guessed it,” she agreed. 
“The lion always wins.” 

They went about the camp, keeping 
out of the way of warriors whose horses 
galloped about the green turf. Tents 
and more tents. The arena, a stone 
structure open to the sky, stood at the 
far end of the valley. 

“I would like to see the arena,” 
Frances said timidly. “Would it be 
possible for us to go in?” 

Evidently Alixe was proud of her 
freedom about the camp. 

“What silly whim is behind your re- 
quest, I can’t imagine.” Her head 
straightened proudly. “But Zeratin 
will have no objection if 1 take you 
there. Come. . . .” 

Together they entered the narrow 
doors and walked about the platform 
at the edge of the open enclosure. 

“The Leader sits here.” Alixe 
pointed to a raised sedtion on the main 
balcony. “Through that door, and the 
other, the lion is released.” 

“Then there are only two of the 
beasts?” 

“Only one,” Alixe corrected. “No 
matter which door is opened, it is the 
same cage. The lion comes through 
either.” 

Then, seeing the puzzled expression 
on her companion’s face, she went on. 
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“It’s a touch that Zeratin has added. 
The men are told that one door leads to 
safety and the other to death. It’s 
laughable to see the expression on the 
fool’s face when, after long deliberation, 
he opens the wrong door in either case.” 

Frances shivered. 

“Let’s go back,” she urged. “I — I’ve 
seen enough.” 

As they descended the steps to the 
grass once more, she tried to think of 
some way to help the two men who 
faced this horrible death. Zeratin! He 
was the only one who could help her. 
She glanced at her companion. In some 
ways Alixe was lovely. She swung along 
gracefully, head high, eyes sharp and 
deeply black. The girl seemed of Greek 
descent but her age Frances could not 
guess. She remembered the wicked 
little dagger in the girl’s belt. 

She must see Zeratin at all costs. 
Alixe could be reckoned with later if 
that were necessary. 

''JpHE opportunity came sooner than 
A she had hoped. Zeratin had not 
forgotten the lovely stranger who had 
rode with him through the long night. 
Many times during that ride, he had 
longed to press his lips against the lips 
of the sleeping girl. The restraint of a 
young nobleman had held him in check. 

Now that the moon was high and the 
winds of the valley soft and warm in the 
silvery light, he sought out the tent of 
slaves. Frances was fortunate. Only a 
short time before, Alixe had left in a 
flare of temper, looking for the red- 
bearded warrior. 

Frances Boise stood alone, worried 
and ill at ease. She leaned lightly 
against one of the ropes that supported 
the tent and gazed out toward the lip 
of the valley — and home. 

“Does the lovely maiden long for her 
home?” 

The words came from behind her, 



strong and vibrant with interest. She 
wheeled about with a little gasp, and 
recognized the man whom she had been 
hoping to see. 

“It’s Red Beard,” she said. “Then 
you are sorry that I had to walk into 
the valley behind the elephants.” 

He stood a short distance from her, 
ill at ease with a woman who spoke so 
sincerely. 

“More sorry than I can express,” he 
admitted. “Unfortunately, it is the 
custom here. I had no choice.” 

Her lips tightened and above the veil 
that hid her face he saw her deep eyes 
flash angrily. 

“It is also your custom to torture in- 
nocent men?” 

For a moment he was taken aback by 
the sudden flare of temper. Then he 
sat down on the grass, and stared up at 
her. 

“That again is a task I do not en- 
joy,” he admitted. “The Leader has 
placed it within my duties. I suppose 
you know those men who came here to- 
day?” 

She was suddenly cautious now. 

“No more than other men.” She sat 
down before him, arranging her skirt 
carefully. “They came to our chalet for 
the night. But, Zeratin, they mean no 
harm. They are not your enemies.” 

In spite of herself, a sob escaped her 
lips. This was her plea. If it went ig- 
nored, there was no appeal she could 
make to save the Americans from cer- 
tain death. 

Zeratin sprang to his feet. He was 
suddenly the tall, brutal warrior she had 
seen earlier that day. 

“All men are our enemies.” He 
spoke mechanically, as though he re- 
cited a vow. “We are in the country of 
the Romans and not even their spies, 
men or women, will sway our decisions.” 

The girl arose and stood before him. 
Her shoulders shook under the robe and 
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tears were in her eyes. Still, the voice 
that whipped from under the veil was 
strong and defiant. 

“Then if you are barbarians, kill. Go 
and kill every decent man in the moun- 
tains. The Romans, as you call them, 
are done fighting. They have been 
whipped to the last man. It’s that 
beast Hitler we’re after now. Go on — - 
murder the men who carry on the fight 
for decency. Every one of them dead 
will make the world unsafe another day. 
Tell your Leader that!” 



^ERATIN, the Red Beard, had 
never heard such words from a 
woman. Now, with this little slave fac- 
ing him with clenched fists and tear- 
filled eyes, he knew no answer to her 
challenge. 

These were strange words. A fool 
she must be to say the Romans were no 
longer fighting. The Leader must hear 
her words, must talk with the girl. Yes, 
and the Leader must also hear of the 
doubts that had arisen in his own mind 
during the past hours. 

Zeratin was troubled that he could 
make no answer. Suddenly he turned 
on his heel and strode away. There 
was nothing about the broad back, the 
flashing helmet to betray his newborn 
doubts. 

Frances Boise knew after Zeratin had 
left her that she would never get his 
support in freeing the Americans. She 
arose quietly and went down the line 
of tents toward the arena. If she could 
hide somewhere in the structure, per- 
haps she could be of some help in the 
morning. 

Then she remembered the machine 
gun. 

It had been tossed into the howdah 
on the elephant that walked behind the 
prisoners. She stopped in the shadow 
of the tents. If she were found here, 
away from the tent at night she would 



be punished. Yet she knew that other 
girls disobeyed the ruling and that even 
now Alixe might be somewhere in the 
camp with Zeratin. She’d have to take 
the chance. 

A swift search located the stable tents 
at the far end of the small valley. A 
lighted lantern flickered through an 
open tent flap and inside she saw a row 
of huge beasts bedded for the night in 
deep hay. One man, an old warrior 
with his head tipped to one side in sleep, 
guarded the interior of the tent. 

Outside, a row of howdahs were lined 
against the canvas. She went among 
them eagerly, looking hopefully into 
each. In the last one something dark 
and shining caught her eye. It was the 
gun. She knew little of such objects 
but from her knowledge of the German 
equipment she was sure the gun was in- 
tact. 

The complete weapon was more than 
she could manage at one time. During 
the next half hour Frances Boise made 
three swift, torturous trips to the stone 
arena on the hill. At first she tried to 
drag the entire gun up the grass slopes. 
Finally, taking the barrel, the tripod 
and the ammunition boxes separately 
she managed to get them inside the dark 
entrance of the fort-like enclosure with- 
out being detected. 

The arena was pitch black and de- 
serted. Stumbling about in the lower 
tunnels, she tried hard to remember the 
location of the doors through which the 
lion would come. It was useless. The 
maze of underground passages seemed 
to lead nowhere. Finally she blun- 
dered through a small panel and found 
herself in the open arena. The sight of 
the stone seats rising deserted and cold 
startled her. 



TTURRIEDLY she dragged the 
parts of the gun down the long 
stairs. The layout of the lion cage was 
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simple. There were three doors to it. 
One through which the beast could en- 
ter. The other two, one at each end, 
led directly to each door of the arena 
floor. 

Hurriedly she lowered the bars at one 
end of the cage and put the gun together 
as she had found it. The ammunition 
boxes were hopeless belts that twisted 
in her bruised hands. She left them at 
last, hoping that the Americans could 
adjust them. 

Leaving the cage, she started toward 
the opposite end and the other door to 
the arena. With the cage bared from 
each end, the Americans would be able 
to find the gun before . . . 

Frances Boise stopped short, her 
heart pounding wildly. 

Voices drifted down to her from 
above. There were footsteps on the 
steps. 

She shrank back into the shadows, 
her eyes, wide and frightened, riveted 
to the still open end of the lion cage. 

“But I tell you sometimes I wonder 
if the Leader is right . . .” 

It was Zeratin. His voice was low 
and puzzled. Frances darted up the 
steps, saw a tiny lamp flicker above her 
and slipped back into the darkness. 
Zeratin and Alixe were coming down, 
arm in arm. The slave girl’s eyes were 
on Red Beard. 

“You must not question him.” She 
had evidently been pleading with Zera- 
tin for some time. “He is always right.” 

They passed her there in the dark- 
ness, and she held her breath until they 
had gone around the corner and toward 
the cage. 

If they discovered the gun — the 
partly closed cage . . . 

But the couple below were already 
returning. Trying to fight off the fear 
that held her here, alone in the dark, 
Frances Boise waited until they were 
close to the turn in the hall. Then she 



turned and ran silently up the steps. 
The Americans had but one chance for 
escape. If she were caught here now 
her plan would be discovered and they 
would die without an opportunity to 
defend themselves. 

Trembling, she stopped a safe dis- 
tance from the arena and looked back. 
The lamp-light appeared at the en- 
trance, flickered and went out. She hur- 
ried toward the slave tent and crept in 
silently. Once under the silken covers 
of her bed, she buried her head in the 
pillows and sobbed as though her heart 
would break. Every muscle in her slim 
body quivered with the strain it had 
undergone. 

Alixe entered sometime later. She 
paused at the bed where Frances Boise 
lay quietly. A smile of satisfaction 
touched her lips and her hand crept to 
the small dagger in her belt. 

“You are safe, foolish slave girl,” she 
whispered softly, “so long as Zeratin 
continues to smile at me . . .” 

The dagger was in her hands, and she 
stroked the razor edge of it with a soft 
finger. 

“But if he smiles at you again . . 



CHAPTER X 
Arena of Death 

O EX WALLACE entered the arena 
with a grim desire to die the hard 
way. He had no thought of escaping 
from these wild men. They were too 
strong for him to fight, but he meant 
to prove that he was not afraid. Ten 
mounted men had come to the stone 
prison when the sun was high, 

“Here goes nothin’,” Snub said as 
they were led into the open. “I’d like 
to have pictures of me fighting a lion.” 
The stout-hearted photographer 
didn’t fool Wallace. They were both 
thinking the same thing. A man alone 
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with a lion. Even the two of them 
had no chance. 

The arena was filled with warriors. 
Zeratin himself escorted Wallace to 
the wall and pointed to the sand-cov- 
ered pit. 

“There are two doors,” he shouted 
above the boisterous mob. “You are 
to open the one you wish. From one 
the beast will emerge. If you open 
the other, you are free men.” 

“Perhaps you don’t remember the 
speech you gave us last night,” Wal- 
lace said grimly. “About the same 
lion coming from either door?” 

Zeratin grinned approvingly. 

“This is the first time I have pushed 
a fighter into the arena,” he answered. 
“Perhaps it was to give you a chance 
that I told you.” 

Snub Edwards stood at Wallace’s 
side. He was trying very hard to 
swallow his adam’s-apple. 

“Do we fight with our bare hands?” 
he demanded. 

Zeratin turned to the warrior be- 
hind him. 

“Gladius!” he commanded. 

The man whipped a short sword 
from his belt and reached for another 
from a second warrior. The swords 
were passed to Wallace and Edwards. 

“You are armed,” Zeratin said 
shortly. “Will you jump or be 
pushed?” 

Wallace took one look at the sand- 
covered pit below, placed a firm hand 
on the rail and swung over it. From 
the circle of faces around him a roar 
of approval went up. Snub caught 
his breath and followed. They rolled 
over in the sand from the ten foot 
drop and stood up. 

For the first time Wallace had a 
good look at the men who had come 
to see him die. There were perhaps 
two thousand men in the seats. Evi- 
dently this was a choice bit of action 



that only the elite were allowed to 
witness. 

At the far end of the arena, a high 
rostrum stood apart from the rest. A 
throne-like chair was upon it. Color- 
ful cloth covered this chair and striped 
canvas was spread above it. A man 
sat there, stiff and proud, his plumes 
of feathers waving in the breeze. 

This then was the Leader. To Wal- 
lace he looked young. Hardly over 
twenty-five. In the shimmering sun 
Wallace fancied he could detect stub- 
ble on the man’s face, a set smile on 
his lips. With a sarcastic grin Wallace 
bowed low and laid the sword on the 
sand, pointing toward the chair. Evi- 
dently he was doing the correct thing 
to impress these heathens, for a loud 
roar of approval cut the air once more 
and Snub followed Wallace’s example. 

There was no more time for stalling. 
Wallace studied Snub’s grim face ap- 
provingly. 

“Ready for the fireworks?” Fie 
tried to sound confident. 

“As ready as I’ll ever be.” Snub said. 
“Open one of those doors and get ready 
to run.” 



ALLACE approached one of the 
doors warily. There was nothing 
to distinguish it from the other. Round, 
iron rings hung from them both. 

“Here’s to the lady or the tiger,” he 
murmured and yanked one of them 
open. He jumped to one side and 
waited with sword raised. For a mo- 
ment nothing happened. Then, in the 
darkness beyond the door, a deep- 
throated roar blasted the silence of the 
arena. The audience was quiet, wait- 
ing eagerly. 

Wallace swallowed the dust that 
choked his throat. His eyes gradually 
pierced the gloom of the narrow pas- 
sage. Then he saw, not the lion, but 
the heavy machine gun that he had 
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dragged over the hills from the chalet. 
How it came here he did not question. 
Here was safety, not only from the lion 
but a means of escape from the strange 
warriors of Zeratin. He turned to Snub. 

“Put on a show,” he whispered. “Stall 
for time. I’m arranging this show so 
we can play the music.” 

Snub had seen the gun. He needed 
no prompting. Before the crowd could 
question the silence, they had both ap- 
proached the silent doorway as though 
ten lions were about to leap from it. 
Wallace went inside slowly and the lion 
roared again, louder than before. 

A sigh went up outside. The specta- 
tors evidently thought that he had died 
before he could put on a show. Snub 
dashed out of the door wildly, ran 
across the arena, slipped and slid on his 
face through the sand. This was a new 
development. As he arose slowly, 
brushing the sand carefully from his 
clothes, the crowd of toughened war- 
riors roared with delight. 

Apparently Snub was wild with 
fear. He ran back toward the door, 
pointed wildly to where Wallace had 
disappeared, and covered his eyes with 
his arm. 

This was rare comedy indeed. The 
audience laughed in appreciation as 
Snub capered about the arena, as 
though trying to gain courage to dash 
after his lost companion. Then as he 
seemed about to run into the door with 
his sword pointing ahead of him, he 
would grow frightened and dash back 
across the thick sand. Each time he 
fell in a different position, scraping skin 
from his face to please the mob. 

Wallace worked feverishly at the ma- 
chine gun. From the sound, he knew 
that Snub was holding their attention. 
The beast in the cage behind him was 
stalking back and forth, its mouth open- 
ing each time it came near Wallace. 

“Snub!” 



The bruised clown appeared at the 
door at once, motioning in at Wallace, 
a set grin on his face. 

“Open the other door and run.” 

Wallace pushed the weapon close to 
the entrance into the arena. 

“The one with the lion?” Snub was 
wide eyed with fright. 

“Open it,” Wallace said evenly. “And 
get in here out of the way.” 

The audience felt the lull. They grew 
impatient. They wondered why the 
lion had not deserted the first body and 
dashed toward the living man. A few 
men stood up as Snub went toward the 
unopened door. He yanked the loop 
of steel, then turned and dashed back 
to join Wallace. 

A shout of surprise went up around 
the walls. The lion strolled slowly into 
the sun, blinking against the light. A 
roar shook the arena, drowning out the 
shout of wonder from the stands. The 
beast turned, saw the two men in the 
dark passage and sprang through the 
air with his great red mouth open. 

“ Rat-tat-tat-tat 

Wallace tipped the trigger back gent- 
ly, saving his ammunition. 

The lion seemed to hesitate in mid- 
air. Its body lashed with pain as it 
sank to the blood-reddened sand. The 
smooth, sun-glinting hide rippled with 
agony and the animal was silent. 

N 0T so the audience. They could not 
understand what had happened 
but they had seen enough. Warriors 
vaulted the railing into the arena. They 
swept across the sand toward the men 
with the gun, shouting battle cries as 
they came. 

“Steady,” Wallace said. “Keep the 
belts clear. We’ll have to work fast.” 
The first warrior was very near to them, 
his spear poised. 

“Rat-tat- tat!” 

The man went down in a heap. The 
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others stopped and backed away. 

“Charge! ” It was the voice of Zera- 
tin, thundering over the walls. “They 
are but two. We are many.” 

The Red Beard dashed through the 
throng of hesitating men, his short 
sword drawn. Wallace tightened his 
grip on the trigger. 

“Hold!” 

The command was clear, decisive. 
Wallace saw the men halt as though 
turned to stone. 

The man on the high rostrum had 
risen to his feet. He was hardly more 
than a boy. His tall, slim figure stood 
out like that of a god. 

“Come forward, prisoners. I would 
talk with you.” 

Snub looked at Wallace, distrustfully. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him, 
Rex,” he whispered. “It’s a trick to get 
us away from the gun.” 

Wallace’s eyes never wavered from 
the figure of the Leader. 

“I don’t think so,” he answered slow- 
ly. “They’ll get us as soon as our ammu- 
nition is gone, anyway. We’ll take the 
chance. You cover me when I go out.” 

He stood up painfully, brushed the 
dirt from his ragged clothes and walked 
into the sunlight. Crossing the arena 
he stood with bared head, looking up 
at the man on the rostrum. 

“You wanted to talk with me?” 

The young man smiled down upon 
him. He turned to the warriors. 

“Bring the man here where I can 
talk with him,” he said. “I would not 
look down upon one who has given so 
fine an account of himself in the Arena 
of Death.” 

CHAPTER XI 

The Dagger Strikes Home 

HPO FRANCES BOISE, hidden in the 
underbrush close to the arena, the 



sudden sharp, staccato burst of the ma- 
chine gun was a wonderful sound. She 
had crouched close to the ground, listen- 
ing to the sounds that came from in- 
side the high walls. With mixed emo- 
tions she waited for the Americans to 
signal in some manner that they planned 
to escape. The gun spoke twice and 
then no more. For long minutes she 
waited, hoping that they would in some 
way get out of the stone enclosure. That 
she would be able to help them. 

No one left the arena. It was silent 
now and she knew in her heart that 
they were dead. Trying to keep back 
her tears, she made her way along the 
wide avenue of tents and into the slave 
quarters. 

As she was about to sink down onto 
the bed, a bright flash of color caught 
her eye from the road to the arena. 
From the tent flap she watched the 
horseman come down toward the tent 
city. As he came close she saw the 
thatch of red hair, the red beard. It 
was Zeratin. 

Forgetting Alixe’s warning, she 
dashed outside and stood in his path as 
he galloped toward her on his big 
charger. Zeratin reined his horse quick- 
ly and the brute reared to a sudden halt . 

“You should be more careful.” He 
slipped to the ground. His eyes were 
bright and excited. “I might have run 
you down.” 

“The Americans,” she stammered. 
“The men in the arena. They are 
dead?” 

Zeratin smiled and placed both his 
hands on her slender shoulders. 

“No need to worry, now,” he said 
gently. “Your men are safe.” 

“But — but I don’t understand. I 
heard the gun. I thought . . .” 

A questioning smile crossed his face. 
He held her firmly, looking straight into 
her eyes. 

“You know how the weapon got 
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where it was?” 

She tried to hide her eyes from his 
but her blush betrayed her true emo- 
tions. 

“You have no cause to fear,” he went 
on. “A miracle has happened. Our 
Leader has been so impressed that he 
has spared their lives. I interested him 
in the story you told me. He asks that 
they appear in his tent within the hour. 
He is anxious to hear their full story.” 

Relief flooded through the girl and 
suddenly she wanted to cry. Before she 
could prevent it, Zeratin held her close, 
her head against his shoulder. 

“You are the bravest girl I have ever 
known,” he said simply. “I hope soon 
to ask you . . .” 

He broke away quickly. 

“But now I must be away. The 
Leader has asked that certain prepara- 
tions be made.” 

Before she could stop him, Zeratin 
was once more on his horse and riding 
like the wind toward the head of the 
valley. The Americans were safe, then. 
More than that, her heart was beating 
wildly with Zeratin’s words. There was 
a queer new warmth in Frances Boise’s 
heart as she went toward the slave tent 
with firm, defiant steps. 

Could she have seen the wild eyes of 
Alixe, watching her from behind the 
light wall of the tent, she would have 
hesitated. Alixe had stood close to the 
wall as Zeratin held the girl in his arms. 

She put her small hand under the 
robe and slim fingers closed about the 
handle of the jeweled dagger. Frances 
Boise pushed the ten-flap aside and 
came in. The slave girl faced her 
across the width of turf. Alixe’s eyes 
were swollen and red. Her lips were 
straight and the blood had drained 
from them. 

“Fool! You have forgotten my 
warning?” 

Frances stopped short, her eyes on 



the hidden hand beneath the robe. 

“I — I’m sorry, Alixe. I had nothing 
to do with what happened,” 

Alixe came toward her slowly. Her 
eyes were pin points of wrath. 

“You lifted your lips for his kisses,” 
she hissed. “Zeratin is mine, do you un- 
derstand? He is mine!” 

She sprang like an agile cat, one hand 
seeking Frances’s throat. 

FRANCES BOISE fought back. 
1 Frantically, she sought to twist away 
from those clutching fingers, her lungs 
straining for breath. Instinctively, she 
brought her knee sharply up, felt it 
drive hard into the slave-girl’s body. 

Alixe gasped aloud under the agon- 
izing impact, and staggered back, her 
savage grip broken. Before Frances 
could follow up her momentary advan- 
tage, however, the crazed girl had re- 
gained her balance and was rushing for- 
ward, the slender knife poised to strike. 

“Swish.” 

A thick cudgel of wood twisted end 
over end through the air. A sickening 
thud sounded in the tent and Alixe 
dropped to her knees, both hands 
pressed to her head. Blood dripped from 
a wound in her temple as she withdrew 
her hands, staring at her reddened fin- 
gers with bewildered eyes. Then she 
slumped forward and was still. 

Papa Boise gathered his daughter 
into his arms. “Are you all right, dear? 
Did she hurt you?” 

Frances put her face against his 
shoulder and burst into tears. “She 
meant to kill me, Papa,” she sobbed. 
“If you hadn’t stopped her, she would 
have, too.” 

A sound outside the tent caused them 
to stiffen with alarm. The cloth flap 
was drawn back and Zeratin stood 
alone in the entrance. He looked ques- 
tioningly at the old man and the girl. 
Then he saw Alixe, lying still on the 
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grass. He came in, dropped to one knee 
beside her and placed a hand over her 
heart. At last he looked up and his 
eyes were cold and hard. 

“She is dead,” he said without emo- 
tion. “You have slain her.” 

Frances watched him for some sign. 
Some token of devotion that she felt 
sure was there behind those expression- 
less eyes. He returned the stare with- 
out saying more. With bowed head she 
followed Papa Boise from the tent. The 
old man held her hand tightly in his, 
like a child going to receive his just 
reward. 

CHAPTER XII 
Truce with the Past 

r jpHE court of the Leader was mag- 
nificent yet simple. A huge tent was 
pitched on the slope close to the arena. 
It rose above the remainder of the 
camp, bright awnings of gold and blue 
leading from it to the arena itself. 

Wallace and Snub Edwards stood, 
ragged and dirty, before the central 
throne. The Leader looked down upon 
them with kindly eyes. He sat apart 
from the remainder of the chiefs who 
were grouped around the raised throne 
of wood and gold cloth. 

For the first time, as he stood alone 
with Snub, Wallace had his chance to 
appraise the Leader. He was slim and 
brown, a light beard covering his 
smooth face. He sat with a hand on 
one knee, his very appearance com- 
manding respect and silence from the 
men about him. His dress was simple. 
A metal helmet covered his head and 
a sharp, knife-like blade protruded 
from its top. He wore sandals and his 
waist-length tunic covered with squares 
of bright metal was half hidden beneath 
a flashing red robe. 

His voice was that of one who has 



fought hard and successfully on many 
fields. 

“Come nearer,” he said, motioning 
them forward. “Sit here beside me. I 
want to talk with you.” 

Wallace advanced slowly and sat 
down. His body was sore and tired 
from the punishment it had taken. 

“I would know your names,” the 
Leader said in a friendly tone. “I was 
interested in what Zeratin, my second 
in command had to say of you.” 

“My name is Rex Wallace of the Chi- 
cago Blade. This is Snub Edwards, my 
photographer. We’re in the Alps to 
cover the entrance of the Allied Armies 
into Germany.” 

The Leader looked puzzled. He 
turned to his men. 

“Have any of you heard reports of 
armies with such names?” 

Silence was his only answer. Heads 
shook slowly in negation. The Leader 
resumed his steady gaze. 

“Zeratin tells me of strange things 
told to him by the new slave girl,” he 
continued. “I ask that you give me 
information of your land. It may help 
me to understand something that has 
long puzzled me.” 

“The war,” Wallace began, “is about 
over — or so we believe. The Italians 
are beaten. Hitler has withdrawn into 
the Alps. We had some hope of enter- 
ing Germany before fall . . 

The Leader held up a bewildered 
hand. 

“Italians? Germans? These are 
strange names to us.” 

Wallace felt his jaw drop, got con- 
trol of himself and started over. 

“America, England, Russia and 
smaller nations are at war with the 
Axis. Is it possible that you know 
nothing of this?” 

The Leader nodded. 

“We know only of our own war with 
the Romans,” he admitted. “It was 
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for the purpose of exterminating them 
from the face of the earth that I, Han- 
nibal, have come once more to the 
Alps.” 

'^^7'ALLACE was staggered by the 
name. He glanced quickly at 
Snub. The warriors about them looked 
on silently. 

“But you speak English . . ,” fal- 
tered the reporter. 

The Carthaginian smiled. “To us, 
all languages, all tongues, are as one. 
The reason that this is so goes back 
to the same source that has brought 
us back to imperial Rome after so 
many centuries. Does that sound so 
strange to you?” 

“Not strange,” Wallace admitted 
slowly. “No. Not when I think of it. 
It’s — -it’s the only answer.” 

Hannibal nodded. 

“It has been told,” he said, “that I 
took my own life after the fall of Car- 
thage. That I swallowed a vial of stuff 
in the eastern court of the King of 
Persia. That I say, is true. It was 
also written that I would once more 
return to the fields of Rome and fight 
again when the tread of elephants 
sounded once more in the pass of the 
Little St. Bernard.” 

Wallace realized that, through some 
quirk of the gods, Hannibal, leader of 
the Carthaginians and the enemy of 
ancient Rome, had returned. But there 
were no elephants in the Alps. That was 
fantastic. 

Like a sudden light, the truth dawned 
upon him. 

Nazi troops had been pushing 
through the St. Bernard Pass for weeks. 
Heavy equipment might cause the vi- 
brations responsible for Hannibal’s re- 
turn. 

Tanks! Yes, that was it! The heavy 
treads of tanks on the steep trails of 
the pass had brought back an army that 



had died fighting a cause older than 
Christianity. Hannibal had died, ac- 
cording to history, hundreds of years 
before Christ was born. 

He faced the warrior with sudden 
relief, hoping against hope that he 
might plead his cause. 

“I am going to talk to you for a 
time,” he said awkwardly. “I have 
some things to say that will sound as 
wildly impossible as what you have 
just said seems to me. I would rather 
we talk alone. When I have finished 
you may tell your men what you wish. 
I will promise to tell you only the 
truth.” 

Hannibal of Carthage hesitated. Per- 
haps the honest, fearless eyes, the 
friendly face of the man before him 
convinced this warrior from the past 
that Wallace was sincere. With a mo- 
tion of his arm he sent the men from 
the tent. When the last of them was 
gone, Wallace leaned forward. 

“It was not the rumble of elephants 
that awakened you once more,” he said. 
“It was the retreating tanks of an out- 
law nation who are throwing our people 
into slavery.” 

Together, three men, one of them 
older than age itself, sat on the steps 
leading to the throne. Wallace started 
at the beginning, tracing what had hap- 
pened since Roman ships destroyed the 
galleys of the Carthaginians and burned 
the city of Carthage to the ground. He 
traced history up to the time of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo. He gave Hanni- 
bal a quick summary of where the Al- 
lied troops stood in relation to the mad 
dictators of Europe. 

“My leaders,” he concluded, “have 
heard of your fighting among the hills. 
We have seen you kill men of both na- 
tions and it made us wonder what you 
were actually fighting for. I was sent 
here to find you and ask for your aid.” 

Hannibal of Carthage did not reply 
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immediately. He sat silently for some 
time, head bent, eyes closed. Wallace 
watched, wondering if the man would 
believe — if he could grasp the truth. 
At last the Leader looked up. Grim 
purpose shone in his eyes. 

“You say that the roots of Rome 
have been destroyed. That the sons of 
Roman politicians no longer fight 
against Carthage?” 

“Carthage,” Wallave explained gent- 
ly, “has become Tunis. It is in the 
hands of the Allies.” 

“Then,” Hannibal said quietly, “tell 
me your plans. I will call my warriors 
at once and we will be ready to march 
in a fortnight. The legions of Carthage 
will march on the side of the oppressed. 
Such men as you tell me of will die at 
the points of gladius and pilum.” 



''JpHERE came the sound of sudden 
shouts from outside. Hannibal 
waited quietly as the sounds of excite- 
ment came closer. The tent flap opened 
quickly. 

Wallace jumped to his feet as three 
warriors entered. They were dragging 
Frances Boise and her father into the 
tent. The old man was stolid and defi- 
ant. The girl looked up at them with 
tears in her eyes. Her face was streaked 
with dust. Zeratin, the Red Beard, 
stood behind them, his face an inscrut- 
able mask. 

“These two have killed the slave girl 
Alixe,” he said. “I have brought them 
before you as is the custom.” 

While Rex Wallace stood stiff and 
alert, Hannibal walked slowly down to 
where the couple lay stretched on the 
ground. Neither made an attempt to 
arise. Hannibal stood quietly in delib- 
eration, arms folded. 

“There is no choice,” he said finally. 
“You will arrange for the execution of 
them both with the coming of the next 
sun.” 



CHAPTER XIII 
Zeratin Saves Face 

r J" , HERE was no doubt in Rex Wal- 
lace’s mind that his mission had 
been successful. In his head he car- 
ried a full, detailed plan of the coming 
attack in the passes of the Alps. The 
three great tunnels in the Swiss Alps, 
Lotschberg, St. Gotthard and Simplon 
had been destroyed weeks before. This . 
left only the high passes open into 
enemy country. The St. Bernard pass 
into France was also blocked by Nazis. 
It was to be Hannibal’s task to open 
all the passes through the snow bound 
country and break a way for the Allies 
and their heavy equipment. Hannibal’s 
army consisted of 40,000 men. Divided 
into legions of 4,500 men, he could plan 
his assault in many directions, strike 
terror into the already frightened Nazis 
and the Allies would be on their way 
to victory. Knowing the fear which 
Hannibal’s rare attacks had already 
stirred up, Wallace was confident of 
the outcome. 

The girl and Papa Boise were con- 
demned to die at dawn. At dawn, 
also, he and Snub Wallace would start 
the speedy trek down the steep 
mountains, pick up a car if one were 
available at Turin and go directly to 
General Lathers at Milan. 

Wallace slept fitfully. The camp 
was silent and yet a new note of pur- 
pose had been in the air before sun- 
down. Men had hurried about, while 
others sat in their tents mending weap- 
ons and preparing for the coming 
attack. They had looked at Wallace 
for the first time with comradeship 
in their rugged faces. 

He thought of Frances and the old 
man, confined in the stone prison. The 
thought ' of letting them die was un- 
bearable to him. He knew now that 
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Frances had taken the gun to the arena, 
thus saving his life and getting him 
an interview with Hannibal. 

Yet, to free them was impossible. 
The prison was strong and well 
guarded. For Wallace to interfere 
would turn Hannibal against him and 
ruin the Allies’ chance to enter Ger- 
many this year. Perhaps the lives of a 
million women and children hinged on 
the pair in the prison. 

Unable to face the thought of the 
coming dawn, Wallace tried to catch 
some sleep as the sky grew light in the 
east. He was awakened by Zeratin. 

“It is time for you to go. I am to 
accompany you past the outer guards.” 
The warrior looked haggard and 
worn. He also, Wallace decided, had 
had a bad night. 



IXTALLACE arose, awakened Snub 
and they dressed hurriedly. 
Zeratin stood close by as they donned 
heavy coats and went to the elephants 
waiting in the dawn mists outside the 
tent. Once on the backs of the beasts, 
they went swiftly toward the high, cave- 
like exit to the valley. The elephants 
covered the ground with rapid, shuffling 
strides. 

Zeratin was silent until they reached 
the guard, Rudger. Then, as Wal- 
lace pushed his feet into the leather 
straps of his skis, Zeratin said: 

“You need not worry about the girl 
and her father. It was my duty to 
see that they were punished. Theirs 
was a crime we cannot permit un- 
less . . .” 

He hesitated, his face turning a warm 
red. 



“ . . . unless some warrior will take 
the person who committed the crime 
and be responsible for his further 
actions.” 

“You have taken the girl as your 
slave?” Wallace asked quietly. 



“I have taken her as my wife.” Zera- 
tin turned on his heel and strode hastily 
back toward the valley. 

Snub had already settled himself 
comfortably on the toboggan-like ar- 
rangement of skis. 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” he said softly. 
“So that’s how he got around the 
rules! Come on, Rex, pick up that 
rope and get moving. We’ve got a long 
way to go.” 

Rex Wallace was grinning happily as 
he took the rope that was attached to 
Snub’s makeshift sled and started in 
long, easy strides down the steep, snow- 
clad mountain. The skis gained mo- 
mentum and in a few minutes he was 
following the trail skillfully, trying hard 
to keep Snub Edwards from pitching 
off the sled that slipped along wildly 
behind him. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Betrayal? 



/GENERAL JOHN L. LATHERS 
^ was as cool and business-like as he 
had been when Wallace left on his 
search for the lost legions. The offices 
he had occupied were bombed by the 
Nazi night patrol and Lathers was liv- 
ing in another building halfway down 
the street. He greeted Wallace with 
the usual hearty hand clasp and sat 
down to listen. 

“Incredible,” he muttered, after the 
story was told. “Yet, you’re not a man 
to take fairy tales too much to heart, 
Wallace. If you say it is really Hanni- 
bal, we’ll take your word. I’ll start the 
wheels turning tonight. Nazi troops 
have been coming in pretty close to the 
valley. I’d like to keep our plans un- 
der cover as long as possible.” 

Wallace stood up, stretched comfort- 
ably and lighted a cigarette. 

“Good,” he agreed. “There’ll be 
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plenty of excitement once it starts. 
Right now, I need a bed.” 

He awakened several times during 
the night to the sound of hurried prep- 
arations within the town. Heavy 
trucks, snowplows, and artillery roared 
through the streets toward the north. 
Toward one o’clock a hurried knock 
sounded on the door. A sleepy-eyed 
messenger was outside. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he removed his 
cap. “General Lathers’ compliments, 
and will you see him at once.” 
“Somethin’ wrong?” Snub asked 
from the other bed. 

Wallace said, “We’re due at Lathers’ 
office at once. Somethin’s up.” 

They saw at once that Lathers was 
deeply concerned about something. 

“I haven’t said anything to my men,” 
he said when they entered his office. 
“Didn’t want them to know we were 
following a ghost army through the 
Alps. They have simply been told to 
move through the numerous canyons at 
my general order.” 

Wallace nodded. 

“Well,” Lathers went on, “A patrol 
reported in at a small village near the 
burned chalet tonight about ten. They 
said they had seen an army, carrying 
torches, heading toward southern 
France through the Little St. Bernard 
Pass. There seemed to be several thou- 
sand men and they were moving swift- 
ly.” 

Wallace was on his feet. He dropped 
his cigarette, stepped on it, and stood 
thoughtfully by the window. 

“I know what you’re thinking. The 
same thing I am,” Lathers said quietly. 

“But that’s impossible.” Wallace 
whipped around. “I trust this man Han- 
nibal. He doesn’t run away from bat- 
tles. He fights them.” 

“Yet,” Lathers reminded him gently, 
“centuries ago he came through that 
pass from Spain. He may have de- 



cided that we were his enemies and re- 
treated before we could organize our 
forces.” 

“Nuts,” Snub said gruffly. “Those 
babies never ran away from anything.” 

Wallace drew his coat on hurriedly. 

“That’s what / think,” he said. 
“Don’t change any of your plans. Give 
me a plane that will drop me off just 
south of the chalet. I’ll take three red 
rockets with me. If Hannibal is still 
there and ready to fight, I’ll fire them 
all. He’ll be ready to start when you are. 
Get that army of yours moving through 
every pass in the Alps.” 

“And if you don’t succeed?” 

“I will,” Wallace answered grimly. 
“If I have to lick those Nazis myself, 
I’m going to cable my story of a vic- 
tory before winter sets in.” 

T HE high slopes above the chalet 
were dark and windswept. Wallace 
climbed swiftly and, without Snub to 
hold him back, found himself close to 
the green valley before dawn. 

He stumbled forward in the gather- 
ing snow and was ready to cry with re- 
lief when Rudger’s great voice boomed 
a greeting. 

“Hooo!” 

Wallace answered the shout weakly 
and staggered forward. Rudger’s great 
arms were around him, helping him the 
last few steps to the safety of the cave. 

“What brings you here?” Rudger’s 
cherry red face was alight with curi- 
osity. “Our Leader and his men are al- 
ready hidden at their stations in the 
passes.” 

Relief surged through Wallaces tired 
mind. 

“Then they didn’t leave through the 
St. Bernard?” 

Rudger’s laugh came from his great 
belly. When at last he was quiet, his 
face became grave. 

“Then you were fooled also?” 
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“Fooled? I don’t understand.” 

“It was those Nazis,” Rudger told 
him. “I guess that’s what you call the 
stiff idiots who march stiffly and die in 
terror. Last night they must have seen 
our light. They have been troubled by 
us for months. Anyway, a huge army 
of them came up the pass and straight 
toward our hiding place. We could not 
hope to stop them if they managed to 
train their fire shooting weapons on our 
camp. Our Leader had a simpler plan 
to save his men. An hour before they 
arrived, he had torches tied to the heads 
of a thousand oxen. We drove them 
across the hills and into the pass. The 
Nazis followed. You should have seen 
them! I wonder how they felt today 
when they found they had chased our 
oxen all night long.” 

Again, Rudger roared with laughter. 

Rex Wallace felt a warmth inside 
himself that made him want to give 
the big scoundrel, Rudger, a bear hug 
like Zeratin had done. Then the plans 
were intact. Hannibal was waiting for 
the signal to start. 

He ripped open his pack quickly, 
lined up three large rockets on the snow 
and applied a match. Rudger watched 
him with wide, red eyes. 

“What matter of magic is this?” 

The first rocket left its tube, then the 
second and third. In the early morn- 
ing light, three large blobs of bright 
red blossomed out over the snow cov- 
ered pass, hung against the sky and 
faded. The lookouts in the valley ten 
miles below would be watching. Already 
the signal would be on the wire to Mi- 
lan. General Lathers and his massive 
army were ready to march. 

He turned to Rudger. 

“Surely you don’t have to stay here 
alone?” 

Rudger grinned. 

“I was to stay, so that if you re- 
turned, I could lead you to the pass 



where Hannibal himself will lead his 
first three legions. The remainder of 
the army is distributed as you planned.” 



'^pOGETHER they started the strang- 
est trek Wallace had ever made. 
Rudger, strong as an ox yet fast on his 
feet, led the way across the backbone 
of the range. They skirted deep valleys 
and many times Wallace caught 
glimpses of German outposts. Men who 
were clinging to small clefts in the rock, 
lying behind ready machine guns. 

At last, close to noon, they halted. 
Rudger had led him deep into the 
enemy stronghold. Yet, up here where 
the snow was deep and heavy equip- 
ment could not come, no soldiers trou- 
bled them. Rudger halted several yards 
from the edge of a deep pass. 

“We are safe here,” he said. 

They edged forward together. Wal- 
lace stopped suddenly, his head over 
the edge of the valley. A thousand yard 
drop, direct to the river bed, was before 
them. Down at the bottom of the cut 
were barricades of barbed wire. He 
realized just how well the Germans were 
prepared when he saw line upon line 
of pill boxes. Dozens of tanks and 
heavy guns were drawn into the valley. 

“We will wait,” Rudger said, and 
rolled lazily over on his back. “Our 
own men will be here soon.” 

The afternoon passed slowly. It was 
close to nightfall, and the sun had 
dropped until the valley below was in 
the shadows, when a sound came from 
behind him. It was the men of Hanni- 
bal. A small group of them came first 
with odd, wooden-wheeled machines 
that carried heavy boulders. These 
were pushed close to the cliff edge. 

Then came the bowmen, dozens of 
them, like shadows against the snow. 
They carried long ropes looped about 
their waists. Their quivers were filled 
with arrows. 
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It was night now. Wallace could see 
the campfires burning below him. 
Armed sentries patrolled the open 
ground about the pill boxes. Nazi sol- 
diers were sitting about, their rifles 
close. 

“Woooeeee!” 

The faint, animal-like cry drifted up 
from the south end of the pass. 

The place was suddenly alive with 
activity. First the bowmen, firing 
their arrows down the smooth walls 
directly into the German camp. The 
tips had been covered with fluffy blobs 
of cloth. Fire leaped from the arrows 
and the canyon was alight with the 
torches that sped down from above. 

“This makes them soft,” Rudger 
growled at his elbow. 

Men were running forward to the 
cliff edge, pulling the carts. Wallace 
joined the mob, sweating behind the 
huge boulders. Tons of the rough gran- 
ite went over the edge. When he again 
chanced a look below, the Nazi camp 
was in an uproar. They had not ex- 
pected an attack from overhead. More 
than that, this was the first time they 
had tasted the burning arrows. 

More torches were aflame now, but 
not on the cliff. The first legions of 
Hannibal were closing in. The Nazis 
had no heart to fight ghosts. Machine 
guns opened up with short, sharp bursts 
and then died out quickly. Hannibal’s 
men swept into the camp, spears and 
arrows flying in a steady hail. The 
Leader himself was before his troops, 
his great sword sweeping death in wide 
swaths. 

“This is no battle,” Rudger spat his 
disgust. “They run before they fight.” 

T WAS true. The Nazi General had 
died with a barbarian spear in his 
neck. No man in the pass wanted to 
meet a like fate from ghosts that 
haunted them from the past. 



Tanks and equipment were moving 
swiftly north. In other passes, Wallace 
realized, the same thing was happening. 

South, already in the canyons, Allied 
forces were on the way. Lathers’ 
armies were rolling and would keep -on 
rolling straight into Germany. Hanni- 
bal and his men struck terror into the 
Nazi troops. General John L. Lathers 
with his strongly armed, keen fighting 
men of England and America would be 
ready to take over once the Nazis were 
clear of their fox holes in the moun- 
tains. 

“In twenty-four hours the American 
troops have fought their way deep into 
the Alps,” Wallace whispered to him 
self. His coming story was already 
writing itself in his mind. “Nothing 
will stop them now. We will enter Ger- 
many and occupied France as victors 
before the week is closed.” 

He paused, watching the men below 
fighting wildly, ever north, ever into the 
running hordes of Nazis. 

“With the help of Hannibal of Car 
thage,” he whispered, and then a broad 
grin crossed his face. “No, that 
wouldn’t be so good. Some people 
would think the Chicago Blade needed 
a new foreign correspondent if J 
started telling of Hannibal at a time 
like this.” 

He turned to Rudger. The big war- 
rior’s face was covered with grime and 
sweat. 

“I will return to the valley to report 
my story,” he said. “After that I’m 
coming to thank Hannibal personally 
for what he has done.” 

Rudger took his hand, almost break- 
ing it in his heavy grasp. 

“Our Leader will conquer his foes by 
morning,” he said gruffly. “His task 
is complete. I will take your message 
to him and he will be content. Now 
we will say goodbye.” 

“But, I’ll see you tomorrow, or the 
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day following,” Wallace insisted. 

Rudger pointed far to the east. The 
blaze of burning equipment and the 
roar of tanks came faintly from St, 
Bernard Pass. 

“The elephants march in the pass 
once more,” he said softly. “We came 
with the thunder of their hoofs. W T ho 
knows what the morning will bring?” 

CHAPTER XV 
The Elephants March 

EX WALLACE stood with Snub 
Edwards on the green valley bot- 
tom. The tents were still there but 
they flapped wildly in the wind. The 
storm dipped over the head of the pass 
and snow started wafting softly into 
the deserted camp. 

Wallace trudged with heavy heart 
from one end of the camp to the other. 
The grass was beginning to turn brown 
and the battle flag that dipped from 
Hannibal’s tent had already ripped 
loose and was lying on the frozen turf. 

“The elephants marched through the 
pass last night,” Wallace said suddenly. 

“The tanks,” Snub asked. “Do you 
really think the vibration brought them 
here and sent them away?” 

Wallace led the way slowly toward 
the slave tent that Frances Boise had 
shared with Alixe. 

“I like to think of it this way,” he 
said. 

“There was a mission for the gods 
to perform and that Hannibal has at 
last gone to a just reward for doing that 
job well.” 

He hesitated, leaned over and picked 



a small sheet of note paper from the 
ground under the tent. It was covered 
with the neat, precise writing of a 
young girl. 

“Papa Boise and I go with Zeratin,” 
Wallace read aloud. “Where this 
strange army will finally drive its tent 
stakes, I cannot guess. Zeratin has 
asked me to be his wife and swears that 
no harm will come to us if we go with 
him. I am very proud of my Red 
Beard warrior. You need not worry 
about us. 

Frances Boise.” 

The valley had grown cold and bleak 
as Wallace read the note. As they si- 
lently left the tent, snow touched his 
cheek and melted. The ground was 
white and snowflakes drifted down into 
great, fluffy blankets. 

The wind grew stronger even as they 
reached the head of the valley. Look- 
ing back at the scene of utter desola- 
tion, Wallace bent his back to the com- 
ing storm. 

“Where this army will finally drive 
its tent stakes, 1 do not know. . . .” He 
repeated the words softly. 

Turning to Snub, he caught the sol- 
emn expression on the photographer’s 
face 

“Come on, soldier,” he said loudly. 
“We’re going to watch the American 
boys march into Berlin.” 

“Right!” Snub’s voice was low and 
tense. 

They traveled down the mountain 
side slowly, never looking back to 
where the banner of Hannibal disap- 
peared forever beneath a soft blanket 
of snow. 

THE END 
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MUST ALL LIVING THINGS HAVE PARENTS? 



H AVE you ever seen a piece of rotting 
meat teeming with maggots? You must 
also have noted how old cheese becomes 
infested by mice — how bread and foods become 
infected with small plant-like growths. Also, by 
taking some old hay and placing it in warm 
water and then examining a specimen of this water 
— do you know what such a sample will reveal 
when placed under the high-powered lens of a 
microscope? Why, it will seem that the hay has 
turned into thousands of free swimming and mi- 
croscopic animals. All about the particle of hay 
will be seen swimming many important members 
of the protozan kingdom. Ameoba, paramecium, 
and others. What does this all mean? Is it pos- 
sible that a piece of meat or a portion of moist 
bread is capable of giving rise to living animals 
and plants? Can it be true that to warm a bundle 
of hay one is turning the non-living hay into 
microscopic plants and animals? 

The first man to challenge this idea of spon- 
taneous generation, or the spontaneous origin of 
life from non-living material, was Francesco Redi. 
Redi could not conceive of a piece of meat giving 
rise to a flock of maggots and decided to prove 
his point by experimentation. His experiment 
was so simple, so direct, that it is a wonder the 
scientists before Redi’s time did not conceive of it. 

Redi took three jars and in each of these jars 
he placed a piece of meat. The first jar he left 
uncovered. The second he covered with a fine 
netting. The third jar he covered with parchment. 
The results were astounding. To the scientific 
mind, spontaneous generation should have died 
that day when Redi announced the result of his 
simple experiment. 

The meat spoiled in all three jars. However, only 
in the open jar did Redi find maggots in the 
meat. In the jar covered with fine netting, no 
maggots were to be found in the meat proper. 
However, on the netting itself, Redi found eggs 
laid by flies. When these eggs were hatched they 
developed into maggots, but when these maggots 
could not work their way through the net into 
the meat, they soon died. Redi proceeded to 
raise the maggots in the open bottle and soon 
found that they developed into full growm flies. 
This was the death blow to the theory of spon- 
taneous generation. Maggots came from the eggs 
laid by flies and in turn developed into flies them- 
selves. Soon it became agreed that in the case of 
the organisms visible to the unaided eye at least, 
spontaneous generation did not occur. The idea — 
that all living things came from pre-existing living 
things — stood unchallenged. 

In 1638 Anton Leevwenhoek, the father of 
microscopy, told the world that there existed a 
universe of microscopic animal-like plants — called 
bacteria. This discovery started experimenters 
working with bacteria cultures and broths; the 



result was a renewal of the old feud. While the 
question of spontaneous generation had been set- 
tled for the visible plants and animals by Redi’s 
observations, did this type of solution apply to 
the kingdom of microscopic plants? Some sci- 
entists noted that no matter how carefully they 
protected their broths, the presence of microbes in 
them was inevitable, and therefore microbes must 
be the connecting link between the living and non- 
living world. 

It was Lazzaro Spallanzani, a famous Italian 
scientist, who first attempted to challenge ex- 
perimentally this new form of spontaneous gen- 
eration. His experiment was also simple. However, 
in science it is simplicity that is really strived 
for. Spallanzani placed broth in pre-heated flasks 
and sealed these flasks in a flame. The result? 
The broth in each and every flask was not in 
any manner infested by any type of microbe. 

The advocates of spontaneous generation were 
not satisfied. They contended, that since the air 
possessed life giving qualities, no method that 
sealed a flask in a manner that would exclude 
air could be a valid experiment. 

In 1836 Franz Schulze attempted to pacify the 
skeptical scientists. He admitted air to the heated 
media, but he had the air pass through sulfuric 
acid on its way into the flask. Again, as before, 
the skeptics objected, “How do we know that 
sulfuric acid does not poison the air and render 
its life giving qualities useless?” This was the 
answer given by the skeptics to Franz Schulze. 

In 1837 Theodore Schwann tried again to com- 
promise with these stubborn critics— men who 
were too lazy to experiment on their own behalf 
and gave only “hot air” as their contribution to 
the scientific world. Schwann passed air into his 
broth via a heated tube. The critics again refused 
to accept this experiment. “How do we know that 
Schwann has not destroyed the life-given quality 
of air by the heat from the heated tube?” 

It took the mighty Louis Pasteur to deliver 
the final death blow to the idea of spontaneous 
generation. Pasteur used a round flask with a 
long drawn out neck. This neck was curved — so 
as to resemble a “U.” Pasteur heated his broth 
so as to kill all possible contamination and then 
let the broth cool. Air could easily enter through 
the long “U” shaped neck of the flask, but the 
dust, upon which the bacteria floated, could not 
climb up the bend of the “U”, against gravity, 
and hence the bacteria was left stranded along the 
sides of this long tube. The result was remarkable. 
The broth showed no trace of bacteria as long as 
it remained in an upright position. If, however, 
the flask was tilted in such a manner as to allow 
some of the broth to touch the sides of the “U” 
shaped neck and then return to the main body of 
broth — then, we would find that the entire broth 
had become contaminated . — Carter T. Wainwright. 
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Y WILLIAM P. McGIVEHN 

li is a far cry to ancient Bagdad, 
yet at this Washington Ball it was only 
a few steps — through an ordinary door. . ! 
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D rake mastersqn stood up 

and smiled with pleasure when 
Sharon Ward entered the room. 
Most men did so and he was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

SI laron was a tall, stunningly built 
creature with a mane of bright red hair 
that fell to her bare shoulders in dra- 
matically effective waves. Her eyes 



were green in the exciting pallor of 
her face but when she smiled it was like 
flashing on a light in a dark room. 

"Hello, Drake,” she said, crossing 
the long, luxuriously furnished drawing 
room of her apartment with lithe grace. 
“Did I keep you waiting?” 

Drake put down his drink and took 
one of her outstretched hands. 



A doxen wretched human figures toiled at the cruel wheel 
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St is a far cry to ancient Bagdad, 
yet at this Washington Ball it was only 
a few steps — through an ordinary door. . ! 
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and smiled with pleasure when her face but when she smiled it was like 
Sharon Ward entered the room, flashing on a light in a dark room. 
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tion to the rule. the long, luxuriously furnished drawing 

Sharon was a tall, stunningly built room of her apartment with lithe grace, 
creature with a mane of bright red hair “Did I keep you waiting?” 
that fell to her bare shoulders in dra- Drake put down his drink and took 
matically effective waves. Her eyes one of her outstretched hands. 
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“Not long.” His eyes went over her 
appreciatively. She was wearing a 
strapless evening gown that fitted her 
slim body like a crimson sheath. “Any- 
way,” he grinned, “it was worth it.” 
“A pretty speech,” Sharon mur- 
mured. She straightened his white tie 
slightly and flicked an imaginary speck 
of dust from the shining satin lapels 
of his dress coat. “It deserves another. 
You look like the ideal career diplomat, 
smooth, immaculate and imperturbable. 
Do you have the blueprints of our latest 
battleship tucked away in your breast 
pocket? That’s all you need.” 

“Hardly,” Drake smiled, “since the 
blueprints of a battleship weigh about 
two thousand pounds. But I might 
have a code message or two around 
somewhere.” His grey eyes crinkled at 
the corners and his lean, dark face 
was amused. “Will that do?” 

“Perfectly,” Sharon said. “And 
maybe we’ll meet a spy in a black net 
dress at the party tonight who’ll slip 
you a Micky and vanish with your code 
messages tucked down the bosom of her 
dress. That’s still the traditional place 
of concealment, isn’t it?” 

“You’ve got me there,” Drake said. 
“You’ve obviously read more spy 
stories than I have.” He glanced at his 
watch. “Would you like a cigarette 
before we leave? We’ve just about got 
time.” 

Sharon nodded and took a cigarette 
from the silver case he extended. 

“What kind of an affair is tonight’s 
going to be?” she asked. 

“Just a routine reception for the 
Turkish minister,” Drake answered. 
“There’ll be quite a crowd. Large 
sprinkling of important gentlemen 
from the East who are here on lend- 
lease business; our own representatives 
and Britain’s. That’s about all.” 

He lit Sharon’s cigarette and his own, 
returned the lighter to his pocket and 



smiled at the girl. 

“You look a bit worried. Anything 
wrong?” 

CHARON made an impatient gesture 
with her cigarette and strolled to 
the windows that overlooked the row 
of vast white government buildings. 
She cupped her elbow in the palm of 
her right hand and stared moodily at 
the scene. 

“I don’t know what’s wrong with 
me,” she said at last. “Probably just 
nerves.” She blew a thick column of 
blue smoke toward the ceiling and then 
turned suddenly to face Drake. “It’s 
just that I feel so damn useless,” she 
said. “I’d like to be doing something 
important in this war instead of drift- 
ing around with the rest of the Wash- 
ington butterflies.” Her eyes were bit- 
ter and dark against the pallor of her 
cheeks. “I missed the Air Transport 
because — ” 

“I know,” Drake interrupted with a 
grin. “You missed because your li- 
cense was torn up by the civil commis- 
sion for stunting at five hundred feet 
and endangering lives and property!” 

“Oh, I know all that,” Sharon said, 
“but you’d think they’d overlook it 
in times like these.” She crushed out 
her cigarette with a vicious gesture. 
“I’m so bored and disgusted with my- 
self I feel I’m losing my mind.” 

“Well we’re all in the same boat,” 
Drake said seriously. “I don’t like 
Washington any more than you do, but 
my job happens to be here for the time 
being.” 

Sharon smiled faintly. “You’re just 
trying to make me feel good by com- 
paring your set-up with mine. You’re 
in diplomacy and attached to one of the 
hottest departments in the capitol. 
Why, you’ve got your finger on the 
pulse of the East, the most dynamic 
section of the world today.” 
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“Still,” Drake shrugged, “I’d rather 
be out where the action is. They could 
get some octogenarian to handle my 
work and let me get out where I could 
do something a little more definite.” 
“Now you’re just being silly,” Sharon 
said impatiently. She put another ciga- 
rette in her mouth with a quick, deci- 
sive gesture. “You’re one of the fore- 
most authorities in the world on Orien- 
tal languages. Why should the govern- 
ment let you go out and get your head 
blown off?” 

Drake smiled at her vehemence. 
“You’d think I was absolutely irre- 
placeable to hear you talk,” he said. 

“Well, you’re good,” Sharon said 
stubbornly. She grinned suddenly and 
her entire face kindled. “You must be. 
You taught me Arabic and that would 
qualify anyone as an expert.” 

“I guess you’ve got me there,” Drake 
said. He glanced at his watch again, 
then put out his cigarette and got to 
his feet. “It’s about time for us to be 
on our way. This party tonight may 
cheer us up a little. Did I mention that 
it was going to be a costume affair?” 
Sharon eyed him with indignant 
surprise. 

“You did not,” she said. “And this 
is a fine time to be telling me. Won’t 
I look right in step with this backless 
evening gown? And what about you?” 
“Oh, it’s all right,” Drake said. “We 
weren’t expected to be in costume any- 
way. The State Department has a 
peculiar antipathy toward any of its 
members running around in masquer- 
ade so I’m excused. And naturally you 
are too.” 

“Well, that’s better,” Sharon said. 
“You had me worried for a moment. 
Excuse me a minute, I’ll get a wrap.” 
Drake lit another cigarette. . . . 

r ^T'HE reception for the Turkish am- 
bassador was held in a large estate 



on the outskirts of Washington. Sharon 
and Drake were ushered into the vast 
drawing room by an imperturbable 
butler, dressed for the occasion in a 
flowing robe and great baggy trousers 
of white silk that clasped at the ankles 
a few inches above curling suede slip- 
pers. 

Sharon gasped with delight when 
they entered the splendidly decorated 
room. Walls and ceilings were hung 
with luxurious, jewel encrusted drapes 
and great animal skins were scattered 
over the gleaming floor. 

Huge divans, covered in gaudy silk 
and strewn with fluffy pillows had re- 
placed the conventional furniture; bra- 
ziers of incense were hanging in all 
corners of the room and from their 
brass tops a yellow, aromatic smoke 
was issuing. 

Except for a handful of Americans 
and Britons in evening clothes, every- 
one was wearing the flowing silk robes 
of the ancient East. The men wore tur- 
bans around their heads and the 
women, many of whom were beautiful, 
were decked with jeweled tiaras. 

“How stunning!” Sharon whispered 
to Drake. “Everything looks so real 
it’s amazing!” 

They were taken to their host and 
after a few polite exchanges Drake 
murmured an excuse and escaped with 
Sharon toward the dining-room where 
refreshments were being served. 

The room was thick with incense 
and more exotically garbed guests. 
Food and drink were being dispensed 
by serving girls in gaily colored silk 
trousers, tight brassieres and chaste 
veils. 

Drake garnered two glasses and led 
Sharon to a divan. They lit ciga- 
rettes, sipped their drinks and watched 
the party. 

“Fortunately,” Drake said, “we can 
leave early.” 
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“Oh, I’m enjoying this,” Sharon said. 
“But I could do with a little less in- 
cense.” She coughed and fanned her- 
self with a handkerchief. “It seems 
to be a little rich for my taste. Could 
you open a window?” 

“Sure thing,” Drake said. 

He put down his drink and stepped 
to a row of draped windows directly 
behind their divan. He tried unsuc- 
cessfully to open them, then returned 
to Sharon’s side with a shrug. 

“Funny,” he said, “they’re bolted 
shut.” 

“Well, never mind,” Sharon smiled. 
“I can put up with it for a while.” 

Drake frowned at the windows. 

“Yes, but it’s odd. Supposing there 
was a fire?” 

“Oh, there you go being practical 
again,” Sharon laughed. “Please don’t 
worry about it. I wouldn’t have men- 
tioned it if I thought it w T as going to 
worry you.” 

“Well it does,” Drake said. 

“Now you’re being stuffy,” Sharon 
smiled. “If you started worrying 
about everything that was irregular 
you’d have a full time job on your 
hands.” 

\yniLE they were talking a smiling 
little man waddled across to 
them with a glass of hot, spiced wine 
in his plump, pink hand. 

“How do you do?” he said, smiling 
until his face seemed to be a net-work 
of soft creases. 

Drake glanced at him in surprise; 
for the man’s salutation had been de- 
livered in Arabic; not modern Arabic, 
but a variation of the tongue that was 
now considered archaic. His astonish- 
ment was the same as if he’d been ad- 
dressed in the English of Chaucer. 

Drake answered him courteously, 
using the same archaic dialect. The 
smiling fat man appeared delighted. 



“How nice, how nice,” he said, rub- 
bing his plump hands together. “It is 
so nice to hear my tongue spoken.” 
Sharon tugged Drake’s sleeve. 

“What goes on?” she asked in a 
whisper. “He isn’t using the Arabic 
you taught me. Although I can make 
out the general meaning of what he’s 
saying.” 

“It’s an old dialect,” Drake an- 
swered. “I haven’t heard it since I was 
a post-grad.” He turned to the fat man 
who was regarding them with genial, 
twinkling eyes. “My name is Mas- 
terson, Drake Masterson. May I pre- 
sent Miss Sharon Ward.” 

“I am charmed,” the little round 
man murmured, still speaking in an- 
cient Arabic. He bowed extrava- 
gantly. He was dressed in loose red 
trousers and a short jeweled vest. A 
tassle-topped fez was set at a rakish 
angle on his pumpkin-shaped head. 
His face was a soft, pasty white and 
his little eyes looked like shiny raisins 
set in a pan of bread dough. 

“My name is Humai,” he said. “I 
am very, very glad to meet both of you. 
Could I get you a glass of wine or 
something to eat?” 

“I’m afraid not,” Drake smiled, “but 
thanks just the same. As a matter of 
fact, Miss Ward and I were just think- 
ing about leaving.” 

“Oh, you can’t go yet,” the little man 
cried. His eyes twinkled merrily. 
“The party is just beginning. Do you 
not find everything delightful?” 

“Yes, it’s very nice,” Sharon said po- 
litely. She coughed slightly and fanned 
herself. The thick swirling clouds of 
incense moved sluggishly from the 
draft caused by her hand. 

“Do you not like the incense?” the 
little fat man inquired solicitously. 

“It’s pretty thick,” Sharon said. She 
coughed again and smiled wanly at 
Drake. “I think I’ll have to step out- 
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side and get a breath of air.” 

“Sure thing,” Drake said. “I’ll go 
with you. Do you need a wrap?” 

“No, I don’t think so.” 

FYRAKE helped her to rise. Humai 
watched with a solicitous expres- 
sion on his round white face. 

“I am very sorry,” he murmured. 

“That’s all right,” Drake said. “Miss 
Ward will be fine after a little air.” 

Sharon put her hand to her forehead. 

“Yes, I’ll be all right,” she said. “My 
knees feel a little weak, that’s all.” 

“It is so unfortunate,” Humai mur- 
mured. “The entertainment has not 
yet started. It is unfortunate that you 
must miss it.” 

“I think we’ll mange to bear up un- 
der the loss,” Drake said drily. 

He put an arm about Sharon’s waist 
and started across the room. The fumes 
of incense were swirling about his head 
in a cloying suffocating cloud. 

“But you do not know what you’re 
missing,” Humai said, trotting beside 
them on his short, fat legs. His round, 
brown face was creased anxiously. 

“Please, Drake,” Sharon murmured 
weakly against his shoulder. “Let’s 
hurry.” 

Humai tugged at Drake’s arm. 

“Look just one instant,” he begged. 

He waved his hand in the air and 
suddenly, to the left of the girl, a swirl- 
ing segment of the smoke began to 
coalesce into the shadowy outlines of 
a human figure. Sharon drew away 
from Drake and stared with amazement 
at the figure, whose shape and outline 
were becoming more definite with each 
second. 

She threw her hands up in an in- 
stinctive gesture of astonishment as 
the figure completed its emergence from 
the smoke and stood before her — a tow- 
ering, brown-skinned, turbaned genie, 
bearing an immense tray of sparkling 



jewels in his arms. 

“Drake!” Sharon cried. Her voice 
was a blend of incredulity, astonish- 
ment and fear. 

Drake stepped to her side and the 
heavy, dense smoke billowed in the 
wake of his passage. He coughed as 
the spiced fumes seemed to bite into 
his lungs. 

“It’s some kind of a trick, darling,” 
he gasped. 

Humai was at his side, grinning. 

“Yes, it is a trick, but such a nice 
one,” he said. “Would you care to 
see more?” 

He waved his pudgy hand and the 
towering apparition vanished slowly in- 
to the smoke. “I will show you, 
now—” 

“We’re getting out of here,” Drake 
snapped. “Miss Ward needs fresh air.” 

TTE WAS getting a little annoyed with 
this bland, round little man and 
found it hard to keep the irritation from 
his voice. 

“Let me help you to the door,” 
Humai suggested anxiously. 

“We can find it,” Drake said. 
“Thanks.” 

Humai took his arm gently. 

“Please,” he said, “there is a side 
door that leads to the garden. It is 
quicker, I will show you the way.” 

“All right,” Drake said. He felt an- 
noyed with himself for his irritation. 
After all, the little fellow only wanted 
to help. “Let’s go,” he said. 

He put an arm around Sharon’s 
waist. 

“How do you feel?” he asked, con- 
cerned. 

“All right, I guess,” she whispered. 
She put a hand slowly to her forehead. 
“Everything seems sort of vague and 
fuzzy. Are all the lights off?” 

“Of course not,” Drake said. He 
glanced around the room worriedly. 
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The place did seem darker. The elec- 
tric illumination had been replaced by 
huge candles that guttered splendidly 
in the bizarre gloom of the tapestried 
room. “It’s just this damn incense,” 
he said, coughing. 

Humai took his hand. 

“Just follow me,” he said. “We will 
be outside in a moment.” He hesitated 
a moment. “Don’t you think she had 
better walk without support?” he asked 
gently. “The exercise would do her 
good.” 

“No,” Drake said grimly. “She needs 
help. Please hurry.” 

“Of course,” Humai said. 

He padded toward the center of the 
room and then turned right down a long 
corridor that Drake did not remember 
seeing when they arrived. Drake fol- 
lowed him, supporting Sharon with an 
arm about her waist. 

The corridor was murky with, the 
same thick incense and he couldn’t 
make out any details, except that the 
ceiling seemed to tower hundreds of 
feet above their heads and that the 
carpet on which they walked was in- 
credibly thick and soft. 

Humai walked directly ahead of 
them, waddling slightly from side to 
side and turning occasionally to smile 
reassuringly at them. 

“How much longer?” Drake asked 
anxiously. 

“Not very far,” Humai answered. 
“It is only a little way from here.” 

Drake tried to peer down the length 
of the corridor, to pierce the gloomy, 
incense-laden air, but it was impossible. 
He could only see a dozen feet ahead, 
before the visibility was obscured by 
the thick pall-like curtain of yellow, 
pungent incense. 

• “Just a few more steps,” he whis- 
pered to Sharon. 

“I’m all right,” she murmured 
sleepily. She was almost a dead 



weight on his arm. Drake attempted 
to walk more rapidly but he found 
that his legs were curiously weak. He 
was practically staggering. There was 
a peculiar cloudiness before his eyes 
that was not caused by the dense vapors 
of the incense. 

JLJE SHOOK his head and coughed 
rackingly. Tears were streaming 
from his eyes and he was on the point 
of collapse when a sudden strong draft 
of cool, bracing air blew into his face. 
It was as reviving as a plunge into a 
cold mountain lake. 

He breathed deeply, gratefully, and 
he could feel the cloudiness fading from 
his brain. Dimly he could see Humai 
standing at an open door, beckoning to 
him with a friendly hand. 

“That was not so long, was it?” he 
asked. 

“Long enough,” Drake said weakly. 

He helped Sharon through the door 
and Humai followed, closing the door 
softly behind him. 

Drake wiped his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief and took several deep breaths 
of the cool air before he turned to 
Sharon. 

“There,” he said, “you’ll feel better 
in a minute.” 

She leaned against him, breathing 
slowly. Her eyes were closed and her 
face was ghostly white in the dim moon- 
light. 

“I feel better already,” she mur- 
mured. 

She smiled and opened her eyes 
slowly. 

“That’s the girl,” he said cheerfully. 
“You just had a bit too much of that 
incense.” He shook his head slightly 
and took another deep breath, “It al- 
most got me for a moment.” 

Sharon smiled, and then her gaze 
moved casually from his face and past 
his shoulder. For an instant her fea- 
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tures seemed to be frozen in blankness 
and then a dazed, stricken, incredulous 
expression spread over her face. Her 
eyes grew dark and wide with a terrible 
fear. 

“Drake,” she gasped, and her voice 
was a whisper that almost died in her 
throat. “Drake, I’m losing my mind ! ” 

Drake patter her shoulder. 

“Ssssh,” he said gently. “You’re a 
little tired and nervous. You — ” 

“No, Drake,” Sharon cried. Her 
eyes did not come back to his face, 
but remained fixed on something over 
his shoulder. “Where are we? What’s 
happened to us?” 

There was no mistaking the terrible 
urgency in her voice. Drake turned 
and the sight that met his eyes left him 
weak and breathless. 

CHAPTER II 

' I 'HEY were standing at the edge of a 
garden — a garden that stretched 
hundreds of feet before them; and be- 
yond the garden the towering spires 
and minarets of a dazzlingly weird city 
were visible in the pale, ghostly moon- 
light. 

The familiar scenes of Washington 
were gone. Capitol dome, Washington 
monument, all the majestic avenues of 
great buildings had disappeared com- 
pletely. In their place, sprawling be- 
fore Drake’s stunned gaze, w T as a gro- 
tesque city of startling architecture and 
crazy-quilt design. 

It was incredible! 

Drake shook his head groggily and 
passed a hand over his eyes. This must 
be some sort of mirage, some optical il- 
lusion or distortion. But when he 
looked again nothing had changed. 
The great white city of weird arches, 
mosques and towers still glistened in 
the moonlight, sprawling as far as his 
eyes could reach. 



Sharon gripped his arm tightly. 

“Am I going crazy, Drake?” she 
asked. Her voice was dazed, weak. 

“Maybe we both are,” Drake said 
grimly. He turned suddenly on Humai, 
the bland, round-faced little man who 
had led them to this place. He was 
watching them with a pleasant smile on 
his pale face. 

“What’s this all about?” he de- 
manded, waving a hand helplessly 
toward the vast gleaming city. 

Humai appeared politely perplexed. 

“I am afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand,” he said, looking from Drake 
to Sharon with puzzled eyes. 

“What’s this city?” Drake asked. 
“Is it some kind of an optical illusion?” 
He glared angrily and helplessly at the 
bland little man. “Don’t tell me you 
can’t see it,” he snapped heatedly. 

“But of course I can see it,” Humai 
murmured. He smiled again and his 
eyes almost disappeared in soft folds of 
flesh. “It’s a very lovely city, isn’t it? 
I’m sure you will learn to enjoy its 
many attractions.” 

“What do you mean?” Drake de- 
manded. 

Humai then shrugged his soft round 
shoulders and squinted comically at 
Drake. 

“Allow me,” he murmured, “to wel- 
come you in the name of the Caliph 
Zinidad to his royal palace. I am sure 
the Caliph will wish to express his wel- 
come personally in the near future. 
Particularly,” Humai said, smiling di- 
rectly at Sharon, “will he wish to — ah 
— welcome the charming young lady.” 

“What kind of nonsense are you 
talking?” Drake snapped. “Who is this 
Zinidad you’re babbling about?” 

“Zinidad,” Humai said, “is the 
Caliph of Bagdad. A most charming 
person — ah — under certain circum- 
stances.” 

Drake stepped closer to Humai, his 
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hands knotting into capable looking 
fists. 

“Listen, my fat friend,” he said. 
“I’m just about out of patience. I’m 
tired of listening to your attempts at 
comedy. If you can explain what in 
the name of Heaven has happened, do 
so, but stop chattering about the Caliph 
of Bagdad.” 

“But he is a most important person,” 
Humai said, .smiling. He shrugged 
and stepped Lick a pace, dropping his 
hand to the h ndle of the door that had 
opened to th< garden. “But since you 
do not belie# me,” he said mildly, “I 
will say no : lore.” 

TTVRAKE automatically glanced at the 
door and when he did he received 
another shock. The door was of mas- 
sive construction and, even in the pale 
moonlight he could see that its surface 
was ornately gilded with a substance 
that gleamed like gold. It reached 
dozens of feet above him and was 
topped by a wide arch whose wings 
reached fully thirty feet on either side 
of its apex. 

Sharon was staring at the monstrous 
door with amazed, stunned eyes. 

“Drake,” she cried. “Look!” 

She pointed to the immense palace 
whose turrets and ramparts were visible 
beyond the great arched gate. The 
palace was a sprawling mass of weird 
architecture with odd wings and abut- 
ments seemingly thrown in without de- 
sign or any attempt at order or unity. 
Ghostly moonlight shone on the ala- 
baster walls of the palace transforming 
it to a shimmering creation of strange 
beauty. Windows gaped from the 
white walls like dark, unfriendly eyes. 

“You are gazing upon the palace of 
the Caliph,” Humai said. “I hope you 
find it pleasing, for you will be seeing 
it many times in the years to come.” 

As he finished speaking he tapped 



lightly on the great door. Almost in- 
stantly it began to swing open, ponder- 
ously, slowly. 

“You will come with me,” Humai 
said gently. 

“I’ll be damned if we will,” Drake 
said grimly. 

“I am afraid I must insist,” Humai 
said. 

“Go to hell,” Drake said calmly. “I 
don’t know who you are or what your 
game is, but I don’t like it. We’re stay- 
ing right here until we find out what 
this thing is all about.” 

Humai sighed gently, almost sadly. 

“As you wish,” he murmured. 

He clapped his hands together and 
the immense gate swung back rapidly; 
a splash of light fell across them from 
within. Heavy footsteps were heard. 

Sharon moved close to Drake. 

“What is it?” she whispered. “I’m 
-frightened, Drake.” 

He put his arm about her slim shoul- 
ders and drew her to his side. 

“Don’t worry, honey,” he said. 

When the gate had swung open they 
were facing a wide, high arched corri- 
dor; and down this corridor, coming to- 
ward them at a purposeful march, was 
a company of brawny, half-clad sol- 
diers. The advancing group of men 
wore loose trousers and gaudy sashes 
into which were stuck gleaming, curved 
scimitars. In their hands were torches 
that cast an eerie guttering illumina- 
tion against the burnished wall of the 
great hallway. 

Sharon shrank against Drake as the 
company came to a halt before Humai. 
The soldiers— eight in number — were 
giants, almost eight feet in height, with 
great deep chests and Herculean shoul- 
ders. Muscles rippled like sinewy ropes 
beneath their smooth black hides. 

One of the company bowed to Humai 
and murmured something inaudible to 
Drake. The rest of the great creatures 
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stood in attitudes of submissive atten- 
tion. It was an incongruous spectacle; 
the huge soldiers standing like great 
dumb animals before the small figure of 
Humai, waiting motionlessly for his 
orders. 

pjUMAI turned from the leader of 
the guards to Drake, still smiling 
agreeably. 

“These soldiers are part of the per- 
sonal bodyguard of the Caliph. They 
will escort you to him now.” He wag- 
gled his round head seriously. “I ad- 
vise you to go quietly.” 

Drake shoved Sharon behind him 
and stepped forward, his knees bent 
slightly, his hands clenched. 

Humai murmured something under 
his breath to the great black who stood 
beside him and the creature started 
for Drake. Drake feinted to one side, 
pulling the black off balance, then he 
lunged for Humai. He wanted to get 
his hands on the little man’s throat — 
for just a few seconds! 

But the black was faster than his 
great bulk indicated. He wheeled like 
a panther and his huge arm whipped 
out, catching Drake about the waist. 

He felt his feet leave the floor as the 
black jerked him into the air and held 
him there struggling helplessly. 

Another of the guards caught Shar- 
on’s arms behind her back. She fought 
wildly, but he held her as if she were a 
child, his big round face stonily impas- 
sive. 

Humai clucked his tongue and re- 
garded Drake solemnly. 

“You see?” he said, shrugging. “You 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

Drake stopped fighting against the 
inexorable grip of the giant black. His 
captor then set him down but his great 
hands still pinioned Drake’s arms. 

Humai spoke to the soldiers again 
and they came to attention, formed two 



columns and marched down the corri- 
dor, carrying Drake and Sharon along 
as if they were two dolls. 

Humai followed, his eyes twinkling 
in the round, white expanse of his face. 

The trip was like a nightmarish ka- 
leidoscope to Drake. Their giant cap- 
tors escorted them down the wide, high 
corridor, through vast palatial rooms 
that were adorned with golden statues 
and intricate fountains which threw 
lacy sprays of scented water high into 
the air, into other seemingly endless 
corridors and at last brought them to 
a stop before a mighty golden door, 
flanked on either side by gaudily uni- 
formed sentries. 

Humai spoke in a low voice to the 
sentries and one of them stepped for- 
ward and swung back the great golden 
door. The giant black guards moved 
forward again and Drake and Sharon 
were led into a huge, brilliantly lighted 
room with a vast domed ceiling. 

The walls were dyed a deep crimson 
but the floor was of purest marble, 
white as a summer cloud and shot 
through with streaks of blue that were 
like delicate veins. 

Within the room, reclining on silken 
couches, were dozens of richly clad 
men smoking from long ivory-stemmed 
pipes and drinking from glasses con- 
taining a dark liquid that filled the in- 
cense-laden air with spicy fragrance. 

The black guards marched steadily 
toward the center of this magnificent 
room, glancing neither to the right nor 
the left. 

TN THE middle of the vast hall was 
a raised dais; a throne of gleaming 
gold, jewel-encrusted and topped by a 
brilliant canopy of figured silk. On 
either side of the throne slim black boys 
stood waving great feathered fans that 
stirred the heavy languorous air with a 
sluggish motion. Steps covered with 
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soft, luxurious carpets led to the dais, 
and on one of these steps were several 
slim girls, clad only in soft curled slip- 
pers and wisps of silk buckled about 
their white waists, lying in poses of vo- 
luptuous abandonment. 

The giant black guards separated 
into two columns when they reached 
this throne and Drake and Sharon were 
suddenly face to face with the occu- 
pant of the dais— a great, bloated crea- 
ture with sagging soft jowls and sprawl- 
ing limbs, a man who stared at them 
sleepily with hard little eyes and 
breathed noisily through his loose pink 
lips. He lay rather than sat on the 
great cushioned dais, his legs sprawled 
loosely, his short pudgy arms resting 
carelessly on the rounded arms of the 
throne. 

Humai stepped forward and bowed 
low. 

“I have done my best to fulfill your 
wish, O mighty Caliph,” he said. “You 
alone can judge whether this lowly 
servant has succeeded.” 

The gross creature on the throne 
waved a limp hand negligently at 
Humai in a weary gesture of dismissal, 
and the plump little man retreated sev- 
eral steps. The Caliph studied Drake 
for an instant with sharp little eyes; 
a slow frown creased his forehead. 

“Who is this creature?” he asked. 
His voice was soft and throaty. 

Humai stepped forward again, bow- 
ing submissively. 

“I was forced to bring him with me, 
O illustrious Caliph,” he murmured. 

“I did not want a man,” the Caliph 
said, waving his limp hand in a feeble 
gesture of irritation. “I asked you to 
find me a woman, a beautiful woman.” 

“And I did, O glorious Caliph,” 
Humai said. “Look on her; fair as the 
morning when the sun’s rays break over 
the purple mountain; as mysterious as 
the shrouded night when the stars hurl 



their shafts of light at the surging wa- 
ters; as passionate as Love, itself. This 
is the woman I have brought to you, O 
exalted Caliph. This fairest flower of 
the future I brought to you to grace 
your own gardens forever.” 

The Caliph belched sleepily and 
turned his eyes to Sharon. She felt her- 
self blushing as his sharp gaze moved 
over her slim body. A slow smile 
touched his sensual lips as he finally 
raised his eyes to Sharon’s face. He 
studied her pale cheeks, crimsoned now 
with shame and anger, surveyed her 
flashing green eyes and red hair care- 
fully and impersonally, as if she were 
an inanimate object he was considering 
buying. 

“You have done well, Wizard,” he 
said at last, to Humai. 

“My grateful thanks are yours, O 
immeasurable Caliph,” Humai said 
humbly. “May I die the instant I dis- 
please you.” 

“Have no fear,” the Caliph said, ab- 
sently scratching his great belly, “you 
will.” 



TTE TURNED his bright gaze again 
to Drake. 

“Why did you bring this creature?” 
he asked. 

“He was her companion,” Humai 
said. “When I transported her through 
the realm of Time he had his arm 
about her waist and thus was trans- 
ported also.” 

The Caliph frowned. 

“I do not like the thought of his 
arm about her waist,” he said. “She is 
mine. She should have been keeping 
herself for me. You should have 
brought me a virgin, Wizard. You 
know my preferences.” 

“Just a minute,” Sharon said angrily. 
“If you’re implying that I’m not — ” 
“Silence, woman,” the Caliph said 
softly. “You would not look well with 
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your tongue torn out by its roots.” 

“I won’t keep quiet,” Sharon cried. 
“You’re not going to talk about me as if 
I’m a loose woman and get away with 
it. And you’re not going to talk about 
me like a piece of furniture. If you’ve 
got something to say to me, I’m stand- 
ing right here and I’ve got two ears.” 

“Don’t boast of such things,” the 
Caliph said, “or you may lose them.” 
He turned to Humai and rubbed his 
lips petulantly. “I did not want a chat- 
tering jay,” he said fretfully. “I could 
do with a little less beauty and a little 
more silence.” 

Humai looked pale and distressed. 

“I am so sorry, O mighty Caliph,” 
he said miserably, “but there was no 
manner in which to determine that be- 
forehand.” 

“If you’ll pardon me,” Drake said 
drily. “I’d like to ask you just what 
your object was in having us brought 
here. I am an accredited attache of the 
United States diplomatic corps and, as 
such, I demand the right of being 
heard.” 

The Caliph put his plump hands to 
the sides of his head and rocked back 
and forth on the dais. 

“Why does everyone want to talk?” 
he wailed. “I will go deaf with the 
noise.” He took his hands down and 
gestured sharply to two of the giant 
blacks. “Take this noisy creature to 
a dungeon, the deepest one you can 
find, and lock him up there. Tomorrow 
I will have his tongue cut out.” 

Drake felt huge hands on his arms 
almost instantly. He struggled with all 
his strength but it was a futile effort. 
Sharon ran to his side and clung to 
him, until another of the blacks pulled 
her away and held her firmly. 

“Oh, darling,” she cried, fighting 
against the powerful grip of the giant 
black. “Make them kill us both. I don’t 
want to live without you. Please — ” 



That was the last Drake heard. He 
was dragged through a side door of the 
great throne-room and it slammed be- 
hind him with a crash, shutting out the 
last piteous sound of Sharon’s voice. 



CHAPTER III 



Y^hen Drake was dragged from 
the room, the Caliph frowned at 
Sharon’s sobbing figure, held helplessly 
in the grasp of the giant black guard. 

“Take her to my harem attendants,” 
he said, with a weary shake of his 
head. “Have her prepared for me. I 
wish to see her again tonight.” He 
frowned darkly at Humai. “I am not 
pleased, miserable Wizard. There is 
too much noise and crying. If I re- 
main displeased after tonight, I shall 
wish to see you again.” 

“Yes, O glorious Caliph,” Humai 
muttered. With a forlorn bow he re- 
treated from the throne. 

Two of the black guards led Sharon 
from the great throne room and down 
several long winding corridors until 
they reached a large door guarded by a 
company of the Nubian giants. The 
door opened, Sharon was ushered into 
the room beyond, and the door closed 
with a dry, final click. 

She looked around and saw that she 
was in a well-lighted room, much small- 
er than the one in which the Caliph had 
his throne. There were comfortable di- 
vans about the walls and in the air was 
the heady scent of fragrant perfumes. 

A door on the side opened and two 
women, dressed in plain, knee-length 
cloaks, entered. One of them spoke 
sharply to the black guards and they 
withdrew with submissive bows. 

“You must come with us,” one of the 
women said to Sharon. She was a mid- 
dle-aged woman with fine, delicate fea- 
tures and gleaming black hair faintly 
streaked with grey. “My name is 
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Tana,” she added. “I am in charge of 
the Caliph’s harem. We must prepare 
you for tonight and there is not much 
time. Will you come along, please?” 
Sharon realized that no point would 
be gained by resistance. She followed 
the women through a connecting corri- 
dor of pale marble to a room with 
couches against one wall and several 
padded tables in the center. At one end 
of the room was a sunken tub of black 
marble which was filled with clear, 
faintly scented water. There were mir- 
rors on all walls, and an elaborate mar- 
ble table near one wall was covered 
with pots of pastes and creams and long 
tubes of colored wax and rouge. 

The room was furnished so exqui- 
sitely that Sharon couldn’t help admir- 
ing the details of the appointments. 

A door opened and three plainly 
dressed young girls entered. 

“They will bathe you,” Tana said. 
“When you are ready I will come and 
see that no detail has been overlooked.” 
She inspected Sharon with a critical, 
experienced eye. “You will do,” she 
murmured. “For one night you will be 
completely satisfactory, I am sure.” 
“Why only one night?” 

Tana smiled sadly. “You will soon 
know,” she said. With an impulsive 
gesture she patted Sharon’s cheek 
shyly. “And you are so young,” she 
murmured, turning away. 

When she had gone, the three maid- 
ens went to work on Sharon. In spite 
of her protests they disrobed her, 
bathed her with soft fleecy cloths, mas- 
saged her body with pungent, vitalizing 
oils, lacquered her nails and completed 
the job of annointing her with subtle 
perfumes and threading a wreath of 
fresh flowers into her waving, shoulder- 
length hair. 

three girls chattered among 
themselves as they brought clothes 



to her — rich, clinging silk robes that 
buckled with a diamond clasp at the 
waist and fell in billowing folds to the 
floor. 

One of them knelt and fitted small 
jeweled slippers on her feet and they 
all stood back like artisans examining 
their work and stared at her with 
proud, possessive admiration. 

“Please, girls,” Sharon said, “I ap- 
preciate all this, but I’d much rather 
have a little information. What did 
Tana mean by saying I’d do for one 
night? She acted as if I were going to 
be killed tomorrow.” 

“But you are,” one of the girl gig- 
gled. “Surely you know that.” 

Sharon felt a chill tremor run down 
her spine. 

“What do you mean?” she cried. She 
shook her head distractedly, as the 
three girls continued to regard her with 
curious eyes. “I — I — can’t die now,” 
she said desperately. “There’s a young 
man. He’s in trouble. I’ve got to help 
him. Can’t you girls help me get out of 
here? Won’t you please?” 

“We can do nothing,” one of the 
girls said. She regarded Sharon with 
sad, solemn eyes and turned away 
slowly. “You must die tomorrow. That 
is the custom. The Caliph, Zinidad, 
will spend only one night with a girl. 
The next day she must die so that no 
other man will ever again possess her. 
We can do nothing to help you.” 

“But I’ve got to get away,” Sharon 
said frantically. She stood up from the 
couch and desperately paced the length 
of the room. “I just can’t die now.” 
The door opened and Tana entered. 
“You look lovely,” she murmured. 
“You are worthy of the great honor in 
store for you. You will come with me 
now. The Caliph is waiting your arrival 
with eagerness.” 

“He can keep right on waiting,” 
Sharon said hotly. “I’m not going.” 
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She backed against a wall, her breasts 
heaving with anger. “You can tell your 
exalted tub of lard that he’s just out of 
luck. I’m not going to him and he can’t 
make me.” 

Tana’s classic features were expres- 
sionless as she stepped to the wall and 
gently tapped a small gong. The clear 
note of the bell had hardly rippled away 
to silence before the door opened and 
two giant blacks appeared. Their huge 
faces were without expression as they 
regarded Tana. 

She indicated Sharon with a nod of 
her head. 

“Take her to the Caliph’s private 
quarters. He is awaiting her,” she mur- 
mured. 

The blacks inclined their heads sub- 
missively and then moved toward Shar- 
on. The girl backed away, her small 
fists clenched desperately. 

The blacks moved stolidly toward 
her and she suddenly realized the fu- 
tility of resistance. Her shoulders 
slumped wearily and she leaned ti redly 
against the wall. 

“What’s the use,” she said bitterly 
and walked toward the giant Nubians. 

Their faces were expressionless as 
they took her arms in their great hands 
and led her from the room . . . 

'pHE CALIPH’S private boudoir was 
a magnificent affair, discreetly illu- 
minated by scented candles, perfumed 
by pots of fragrant incense and domi- 
nated by a vast circular bed covered 
with soft shimmering silk and adorned 
by the fat, sprawling figure of the 
Caliph. 

Sharon was led across the rug- 
draped, shining marble floor to the side 
of the great bed. They released her 
arms then, bowed ceremoniously to the 
Caliph and backed from the room, 
making low obeisances every few feet. 

The door closed behind them and 



Sharon heard a bolt sliding into place 
with a sound of finality. 

The Caliph opened his little eyes and 
peered at her. He was attired in a loose 
white cloak that looked like a Roman 
toga; and his face seemed almost lost 
in folds of flesh as he smiled slowly 
and sensually at her. 

“Come to me, my child,” he said. 

Sharon crossed her arms. Her small 
jaw was set. 

“I will not,” she said distinctly. 

The Caliph looked at her in injured 
surprise. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said,” Sharon said firm- 
ly. “I was brought here by force, 
against my will. This is far as I go. If 
you try anything I’ll scratch your eyes 
out.” 

The Caliph squirmed slightly. His 
fat, moon-like face wore an almost 
comic expression of bewilderment. 

“You must not talk that way,” he 
said, “Remember I am the Caliph. My 
words are law.” 

“Not with me they aren’t,” Sharon 
said grimly. 

The Caliph heaved himself labori- 
ously up on one elbow and regarded her 
with petulant surprise. 

“May Allah protect us,” he sighed, 
“from disobedient women.” 

“You’re just too accustomed to hav- 
ing your own way,” Sharon said. “Who 
gave you the right to order women 
around as if they were slaves?” 

“But,” the Caliph said, genuinely as- 
tonished, “what else are they?” 

Sharon stamped her small foot in ex- 
asperation. She was becoming increas- 
ingly annoyed with the dictatorial old 
lecher. 

“You’re just like all men,” she said 
hotly. “You think because you are wo- 
men’s physical superior that it gives 
you a divine right to dominate them 
mentally and spiritually. A woman is 
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the equal of any man, anywhere, any- 
time. In fact they have more brains 
and skill than the average man. Where 
I came from women have fought for 
their rights and have proven them- 
selves in all fields to be the equal of 
any male.” 

The Caliph shook his head omi- 
nously. 

“Those are dangerous words,” he 
said. What would happen to civiliza- 
tion if all women began thinking as 
you do?” 

“What have men done by them- 
selves,” Sharon said, “other than wage 
wars and establish elaborate harem sys- 
tems?” 

2^ INIDAD scratched his round head 
moodily. 

“What have women done in this 
place you come from? Have they im- 
proved things?” 

“Well,” Sharon said, hesitating, “they 
haven’t gotten everything straightened 
out yet, but they’re on the right trail. 
We still have wars ; but,” she added de- 
fensively, “even in war women are 
proving themselves the equal of man. 
They can fly planes as well as any 
man.” 

“Fly planes?” Zinidad said wonder- 
ingly. “What are planes?” 

“One of the inventions of my land,” 
Sharon explained, “is a machine that 
flys through the air, miles above the 
ground, faster than any bird. It has 
revolutionized commerce, warfare and 
civilization.” 

Zinidad laughed delightedly. 

“What a sport that must be,” he 
cried. “Tell me more about these mar- 
velous things.” He smiled and wagged 
a plump finger playfully. “I know there 
is no truth in what you speak, but it 
amuses me to hear you tell of such 
wonderful things.” He patted the edge 
of his silken bed. “Sit here beside me 



and tell me more of these fables.” 

Sharon sat down gingerly. She hoped 
that she had gotten the Caliph’s mind 
off his original intentions, but she was 
ready to move quickly if she were 
wrong. 

She sighed with relief when the Ca- 
liph lay back and closed his eyes, a 
peaceful smile on his face. “Tell me 
your fables,” he murmured. 

“All right,” Sharon said. . . . 

She talked for almost an hour, telling 
the Caliph of the world of the future, 
until finally she noticed that his eyes 
had closed and his breathing had be- 
come heavy and regular. Sharon 
stopped speaking and watched the 
slumbering figure. Finally the Caliph 
began to snore, loudly and rythmically. 

“Just like a man,” Sharon thought 
disgustedly. 

She realized then that she was tired. 
She thought of Drake but she knew 
there was nothing she could do to help 
him until the following day. She rose 
softly from the bed, careful not to dis- 
turb the Caliph and lay down on one 
of the thick, soft skins that decorated 
the marble floor. The room was warm 
and the heavy skin was luxuriously 
comfortable under her tired body. 

She kicked off her slippers and in 
a few seconds was soundly asleep. 

CHAPTER IV 

J~^RAKE had been led from the pres- 
ence of the Caliph by the giant 
black guards to a dark, dank dungeon 
in the bowels of the palace and left 
there, locked in a miserable cell, five 
feet by five without illumination or 
ventilation of any sort. 

When he heard the ponderous foot- 
steps of the guards departing, fading 
away into silence, he made a groping 
inspection of his quarters. There was 
a tiny trickle of running water in one 
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corner that fell into a small open drain; 
and against the opposite wall a bundle 
of cold dirty rags was evidently a com- 
fortless substitute for a cot. 

He tried the door, but it was locked 
securely. He sat down then on the 
bundle of rags, turned his collar up 
about his neck against the damp chill 
of the place and settled down to await 
developments. 

They were not long in coming. 

Hardly fifteen minutes had passed 
before he heard footsteps in the corri- 
dor and saw an edge of light under the 
door. A key clicked against metal and 
the door swung open; Humai, the 
plump Wizard, stood in the doorway, 
holding a lamp above his head. 

“Greetings,” he murmured. “May I 
come in?” 

Drake got to his feet. 

“Make yourself at home,” he said 
sarcastically. “Take any chair you like. 
Would you care for a drink? something 
to eat?” 

“You mustn’t be bitter, my friend,” 
Humai, said suavely. He stepped into 
the small cell and carefully closed the 
door behind him. 

“Where is Sharon?” Drake de- 
manded. “What are they going to do to 
her?” 

Humai shrugged. “I don’t know yet. 
Tonight she will spend with Zinidad, 
but after that — ” He turned his palms 
out and shrugged again. “Who knows?” 

Drake clenched his fists and stared 
helplessly at the heavy door and thick 
walls of his cell. 

“Isn’t there something I can do to 
help her?” he asked. 

“We may all need help before long,” 
Humai murmured. “You are scheduled 
for the water torture tomorrow. And 
if our Caliph’s disposition doesn’t 
improve very shortly he will also want 
to remove my venerable head.” 

“Possibly,” Drake suggested, “we 



can work together.” 

Humai smiled. “I was thinking of 
something like that. I brought you two 
here to please the Caliph, but it hasn’t 
quite worked out that way. After all 
my experiments and labors I have failed 
to please Zinidad. And in Bagdad that 
is fatal.” 

In spite of the desperate plight he 
was in, Drake couldn’t suppress his 
curiosity in regard Humai’s miraculous 
ability to pierce the planes of time and 
space. 

“Just how did you work it?” he 
asked. “Time travel has been experi- 
mented with in the twentieth century 
but no one ever got beyond the theoret- 
ical stage.” 

“It was simple enough,” Humai said. 
He smiled, his little eyes twinkling. 
“And I had a very powerful compul- 
sion to stimulate me. The Caliph wished 
for women of the past and future and 
I was ordered to provide them for him. 
I worked for several years on my device 
and his patience was wearing very thin. 
If I hadn’t succeeded on my last at- 
tempt it is doubtful that I would ever 
have gotten another chance.” 

“Were we the first to be honored 
with your attentions?” Drake asked 
drily. 

Humai nodded. 

“I chose the year nineteen-forty- 
three at random. But I made a miscal- 
culation on my first attempt and landed 
in the year of nineteen-forty-four. I 
stayed just long enough to find out 
roughly what was going on before com- 
ing back to nineteen-forty-three.” 

ILTUMAI’S words caused a sudden 
quiver of excitement to race 
through Drake’s veins. 

“You were actually ‘in’ nineteen- 
forty-three?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Humai. 

Drake seized him by both arms. 
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“Can you tell me of anything you 
saw?” he asked, 

Humai frowned and stroked his chin 
thoughtfully. 

“I didn’t pay much attention,” he 
said, “I listened to scraps of conversa- 
tion, drifting here and there, but I 
wasn’t awfully concerned about what 
was going on.” 

“You must remember something,” 
Drake insisted. 

“Oh, yes,” Humai said, “I remember 
several things. For one, everyone was 
talking about a place called Dakar.” 

“Yes,” Drake prompted anxiously, 
“what were they saying about Dakar?” 

Humai squinted at the ceiling and 
frowned. 

“They were saying something about 
an attack being launched from there 
toward a place called Brazil.” 

Drake snapped his fingers suddenly. 

“Of course, of course,” he said 
tensely. “Do you remember anything 
else? 

Humai thought for a moment and 
then shook his round head deliberately. 

“No,” said he decisively. “That was 
all the people were talking about. Ev- 
eryone seemed quite concerned about 
it.” 

“Had the attack succeeded?” Drake 
asked quickly. 

“Oh, yes,” Humai said. “I gathered 
that it had been quite a thorough suc- 
cess. That was why everyone was so 
concerned. It seems they hadn’t ex- 
pected anything like that.” 

“Of course they hadn’t!” Drake said 
bitterly. “What stupid fools we were.” 

He began to pace the narrow cell, his 
clenched hands jammed into his pock- 
ets. Humai’s news had shocked him 
from the thought of his own predica- 
ment. 

The Germans had struck — or would 
strike in ’44 — at South America from 
Dakar. And that attack was going to 



succeed unless something could be done 
to warn the Allied leaders of its im- 
pending threat. 

He wheeled suddenly on Humai. 

“I’ve got to get out of here,” he said 
fiercely. “I’ve got to get back to my 
own time.” 

“I’m afraid that is quite impossible,” 
Humai said. “The time device has not 
been prepared for another trip as yet; 
and that is liable to take quite some 
time.” 

“How long?” Drake demanded. 

“I don’t really know,” Humai said. 
“But,” he added, smiling gently, “only 
one person at a time can make the trip. 
And if the Caliph’s present unfriendly 
attitude toward me continues, I know 
who that one person is going to be. I 
will have to use the time device to save 
myself from his wrath. That may be 
my only possibility of escaping.” 

“But you don’t understand,” Drake 
cried. “It’s absolutely imperative that 
I get back. Or, if only one can go, send 
the girl back. I’ll stay here — gladly. 
But one of us has to get back with the 
information you’ve given me.” 

Humai chuckled softly. 

“It is useless to talk,” he murmured. 

'"JpHE cell door behind him suddenly 
swung slowly open. Humai stopped 
in mid-sentence when he heard the 
creak of the hinges. He turned slowly 
to the door, his face bland, impassive, 
unrevealing. 

Drake was staring at the woman who 
stood in the doorway. She was tall, 
with fine skin and dark smouldering 
eyes. Her hair was black as a raven’s 
wing, except for a spot at each temple 
that looked as if it had been brushed 
lightly with silver dust. She wore a 
crimson robe that buckled at her 
throat with a huge diamond clasp and 
fell in straight, classic folds to the 
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ground. The points of her small golden 
slippers were visible under the hem 
of her cloak. 

Humai inclined his head slightly to- 
ward the woman. 

“It is indeed a surprise to see you 
here, O beautiful Tana.” 

Tana regarded him calmly but there 
was a faint enigmatic smile at the 
corners of her curving mouth. 

“I, too, am surprised,” she mur- 
mured. “I had hoped to talk to the 
prisoner alone. It is a pity that you 
must leave so soon, my dear Humai.” 
“Some things cannot be helped,” Hu- 
mai sighed. He turned and smiled 
softly at Drake. “I will speak to you 
again, my friend.” 

He bowed ceremoniously to Tana 
and then padded from the cell, closing 
the door gently behind him. 

Tana waited until his footsteps had 
faded down the corridor before turning 
to Drake. Her deep thoughtful eyes 
regarded him searchingly. 

“I am Tana,” she said softly, when 
her inspection was completed. “I am 
the mistress of the Caliph’s harem. I 
wish to talk to you.” 

“Everyone seems to have that idea 
tonight,” Drake said, without humor. 
“There’s not much I can do but listen. 
What is it you want?” 

“I think perhaps you and I can come 
to an understanding,” Tana said. “I 
can offer you your freedom if you are 
willing to help me.” 

Drake smiled at her. 

“Every bargain has two parts,” he 
said. “What is it you want me to 
do?” 

“You are hardly in a position to bar- 
gain,” Tana said. 

Drake shrugged. “I think I’m in a 
pretty good position,” he said. “You 
obviously need me or you wouldn’t be 
here. Supposing you tell me the whole 
story.” 



r JpANA hesitated momentarily. Her 
fine, delicate features were expres- 
sionless, but there was a wary glint in 
her deep eyes. 

“I can’t tell you everything,” she 
said finally. “Years ago when I was 
young and had the enticements of youth 
to offer our Caliph, I was his favorite 
and confidant. When he was through 
with me he didn’t put me to death as 
was his usual custom. My influence 
with him was strong enough to prevent 
him from delivering me to his royal tor- 
turers. Instead he appointed me mis- 
tress of his harem, where I serve as the 
custodian and servant to his precious 
little creatures.” She paused and 
Drake noticed that her white cheeks 
were stained with red spots of anger. 
“I, Tana, who once lived like the queen 
of Bagdad and with whom ministers 
and princes vied for favor, was rele- 
gated to a position of a servant. Zini- 
dad knew that would be worse than 
death for me and it has been. The 
humiliation and baseness of my state 
is as intolerable as the water torture 
would have been.” 

“A tough break,” Drake said sym- 
pathetically, “but how does all this 
affect me?” 

“I have never given up my dream 
of ruling Bagdad,” Tana continued, 
ignoring his interruption. “Never in 
the blackest moments of despair have 
I ceased to hope, to strive, to fight 
for what is my rightful position. I have 
made friends, powerful friends with 
wealth and influence, who know that 
my knowledge of the Caliph can be 
valuable to them. There is much dis- 
satisfaction in Bagdad now. The 
people are over-burdened with oppres- 
sive taxes; there is open grumbling in 
the markets and streets. The time is 
right for a bold stroke that will break 
forever the influence of Zinidad. The 
time has come to revolt!” 
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“Sounds like it might be,” Drake 
said. “But the only difference between 
a revolt and a revolution is success. 
Will your revolt succeed? The Caliph 
has armies, I presume. What of them?” 

“The main battle must be won here 
in the castle of the Caliph,” Tana said. 
“Once the private guards of the Caliph 
are defeated and he is killed, the people 
will welcome a new Caliph. The army 
will defer to the wish of the people. 
Not only can a revolt succeed, it will 
succeed!” 

“I’m still in the dark about what 
you want me for,” Drake said. 

“I will tell you,” Tana said quietly. 
“Your companion from the world of the 
future, the beautiful red-haired girl 
called Sharon, is in a position to help 
us immensely.” 

A T THE mention of Sharon’s name, 
all of Drake’s desperate anxiety 
returned. 

“Where is she?” he demanded. 
“What has that pot-bellied lecher done 
to her?” 

“Nothing,” Tana said. “That I can 
promise. I saw their first meeting. I 
observed what happened from a small 
hidden peep-hole which I installed for 
the purpose of spying on the Caliph. 
She talked to him for several hours, 
telling him stories of the strange land 
from which both of you came. The 
Caliph finally went to sleep and the 
girl then lay down on a rug on the floor 
and did likewise. I know, however, 
that the Caliph is not through with her. 
He will want to see her again, to hear 
more of her strange stories. Thus, for 
the time, she is safe and in a position 
close to the Caliph where she can do 
us much good. If,” Tana smiled 
slowly, “she can be persuaded to help 
us with our plan.” 

“Ah,” Drake said, “I begin to see. 
That’s where I come in. I’m to per- 



suade Sharon to help us toss the Caliph 
into the discard. Is that right?” 

“Yes,” Tana said. 

“And for that I receive my free- 
dom?” 

“Yes.” 

“And Sharon?” Drake asked. “Will 
she also receive her freedom?” 

Tana hesitated, then shrugged. 

“If you wish it,” she said. “That 
is a matter of no concern to me. Now 
what do you say? Freedom for both 
of you if you help me. If not,” she 
smiled, “you may take your chances on 
the tender mercies of the royal tor- 
turers.” 

“There’s only one answer,” Drake 
said. “I’m not a bit interested in your 
internal problems, but I do want free- 
dom for myself and Sharon. I’ll do 
what I can with her. How can I ar- 
range to see her?” 

“I will arrange that,” Tana said. 
“She will be brought here tomorrow 
morning.” 

“What precisely do you want her to 
do?” Drake asked. 

“I will tell you later. First talk 
to her and get her promise to help. 
Our plans are not quite complete. My 
main support will come from the mighty 
bandit, Ali Baba, who will provide me 
with the men to conquer the Caliph’s 
guards. When we are ready to strike, I 
will tell you what the red-haired girl 
must do. That will be soon enough for 
her to know.” 

“All right,” Drake said. “How soon 
will it be before I have my freedom?” 

“There need be no delay about that,” 
Tana said. “When you have talked to 
the red-haired one in the morning, I 
will come to you, bringing you suitable 
clothes and arms. The guards will be 
easy to handle. You shall go free then 
and hide in the hills with Ali Baba until 
we are ready to strike.” 

She turned and moved to the door. 
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“Keep silent of all I have told you,” 
she murmured. 

She opened the door and when it 
closed behind her, Drake heard heavy 
bolts sliding into place. 

CHAPTER V 



TARAKE slept fitfully that night in 
the dank, odorous cell. There was 
no change in the gloomy darkness to 
indicate the rising of the sun and the 
passage of the hours. His stomach told 
him he had been a long time without 
food when he awoke, but he couldn’t 
tell if it were five in the morning or 
noon. He was not awake long before 
he heard steps outside his cell and then 
the bolts clanged back and the door 
opened. 

Two guards entered, one of them 
holding a smoking lamp and the other 
carrying a bowl of food and a pot of 
warm goat’s milk which he set on the 
floor. 

Without a look at Drake, the two 
huge blacks left the cell, closing and 
locking the door behind them. Drake 
was left again in the darkness. He 
groped his way to the food and man- 
aged to eat enough of it to satisfy his 
hunger. The goat milk he left un- 
touched. 

He had just finished his meal when 
the door opened again and the same 
guards entered. One of them removed 
the empty dish and the bowl of milk 
while the other motioned Drake to his 
feet. 

Drake got up and a small, almost 
naked little boy pattered into the cell 
carrying in his hands a pot of fragrant 
incense. He set it down in a corner and 
then stepped to one side of the door- 
way, salaaming low, until his forehead 
almost brushed the floor. 

The giant black came to attention on 
the other side of the doorway, his great 



dark moon of a face impassive. 

Drake heard another step in the 
corridor, a light, quick step, and then 
Sharon was standing in the doorway, 
looking incredibly radiant in a float- 
ing white gown that was set with hun- 
dreds of lustrous, milk-white pearls. 

“Darling!” he cried. He stepped 
toward her, but the great black put his 
massive hand against his chest and held 
him back. 

“Hey, what’s the ideal?” Drake said. 

“I’ll get rid of them,” Sharon said. 

She nodded imperiously to the great 
black guard and to the little boy and 
clapped her hands. Then she pointed 
to the door. 

The brown, little boy smiled, 
salaamed and ducked through the 
door, followed by the giant guard. 
When their footsteps faded Sharon 
closed the door and then came quickly 
across the floor to Drake. 

“Oh, darling,” she whispered, “I’ve 
been so worried about you.” 

Drake took her in his arms and 
smiled into her eyes. 

“You needn’t have been,” he said. 
“You were the one who was in a bad 
spot.” 

“You’ll never believe what hap- 
pened,” Sharon said, “I — ” 

Drake nodded. “Tana told me all 
about your stalling the Caliph with 
stories of the twentieth century.” 

“Tana?” Sharon said. “The harem 
mistress? How did you see her? 
And how did she know?” 

“I’ve got a lot to tell you,” Drake 
said. “And not too much time, so listen 
carefully.” 

AS QUICKLY as possible he told 
Sharon what had happened since 
he had been dragged from her side in 
Zinidad’s throne room. When he 
finished, her face was radiant with ex- 
citement. 
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“But can we trust her, Drake,” she 
asked worriedly. “She is guarantee- 
ing us our freedom, but we have noth- 
ing but her word on that.” 

Drake shrugged. 

“Beggars can’t be choosers; we’ve got 
to play ball with her, or else.” 

“I suppose you’re right,” Sharon 
said. “But she didn’t say what she 
wanted me to do, did she?” 

“No,” Drake said, “she didn’t.” 

“I don’t know how long I’ll be able 
to keep Zinidad interested in my 
stories,” Sharon said. “I’m afraid he’s 
liable to slip back into character any 
time. He was very pleasant this morn- 
ing in a fatherly sort of way.” 

“Well, it’s your job to keep him from 
feeling any younger than a father,” 
Drake said. 

“I’ll try,” Sharon said. “I’ve got to 
be going now. You will take care of 
yourself, won’t you, darling?” 

“You bet,” Drake said determined- 
ly, “and you too. We’ve got to get 
out of this place and get back to the 
twentieth century. I’m not forgetting 
for a minute that our first job is to get 
the information of the Nazi attack on 
South America into the hands of our 
State Department.” 

Sharon stood on tiptoes to kiss Drake 
goodby, then turned and left the tiny 
cell. The guards in the corridor bowed 
to her and locked the door after she 
had gone. 

And Drake settled down to wait. . . . 

CEVERAL hours passed before the 
^ bolts on the door were drawn again, 
and this time it was Tana who entered, 
carrying a bundle of clothes over her 
arm. 

“Put these on as quickly as possible,” 
she told him. “We have drugged the 
guards, but they may come to any min- 
ute. I’ll keep watch in the corridor. 
Hurry!” 



When she stepped out of the cell 
Drake quickly stripped off his own 
clothes and climbed into the ones she 
had brought him. He kicked off his 
patent leather shoes and slipped his 
feet into comfortable slippers of well- 
cured leather. Trousers and blouse 
went on quickly and a veiled turban 
completed his attire. 

When he stepped into the corridor 
Tana handed him a belt from which a 
curved scimitar hung. 

“Put this on,” she whispered, “you 
may need it.” 

Three of the great black guards were 
stretched on the floor beside the cell, 
breathing heavily. 

Tana glanced at them and then 
beckoned Drake to follow her. 

“We must hurry,” she said quietly. 
“When the Nubian guards are dis- 
covered there will be a great outcry. 
We must be far from here by that 
time.” 

Drake followed Tana for several 
hundred yards of the winding dark tun- 
nels that honeycombed the bowels of 
the palace and led gradually up to 
ground level. When they reached a 
section of the tunnel where they could 
feel fresh drafts of air and see sunlight 
slanting in the barred apertures at the 
top of the corridor, Tana led him quick- 
ly to an unlocked door that opened on 
one of the rear courts of the palace. 

Drake blinked in the strong sunlight 
as she threw open the door and led him 
outside. Two great camels were wait- 
ing a few feet from the door. A stable 
boy held their bridles. At a signal 
from Tana the boy brought the beasts 
to their knees and she swung herself 
into the saddle and motioned Drake to 
do likewise. 

The stable boy scampered away as 
Tana took the reins and pulled the great 
beast to its feet. Drake’s camel lurched 
upright, with a sickening lurching mo- 
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tion, of its own accord. 

“They are well trained,” Tana said 
absently. “They are from the royal 
stables. There is no creature of the 
desert that can keep up with them.” 

As she spoke she threw her veil across 
her face and pulled her cloak tightly 
over her shoulders. 

“You had better do the same,” she 
said to Drake. “I have chosen a route 
that will not take us through the 
populated sectors of the city, but we 
must be very careful not to be recog- 
nized.” 

Drake drew the veil over his face. 

“All set,” he said. 

^p'HE sun was almost half way across 
a startlingly blue sky, beating down 
with heavy hot force, as their camels 
moved slowly from the deserted court- 
yard, under the great arched gate that 
led to the wide avenue which flanked 
the palace. 

They rode quickly through the wind- 
ing streets of Bagdad, past several 
jammed market places, and soon they 
were on the great wide road that from 
Bagdad to the open stretches of the 
desert. They followed this road for 
several miles, moving aside on several 
occaisions to allow long in-coming cara- 
vans to pass, and at last they reached 
the desert and started out on its broad, 
trackless, shimmering wastes. 

This much of the ride had been taken 
in absolute silence. Tana seemed to 
know exactly what she was doing and 
where she was going and apparently felt 
no need to explain her course to Drake. 

When the sun was beginning to sink 
into the west, she pointed the camels 
toward a range of mountains which had 
been but a blue blur on the horizon 
when they left Bagdad, but which were 
now looming up as individual peaks 
stretching in an unbroken chain for 
dozens of miles. 



Drake marveled at the woman’s en- 
durance. His back was almost broken 
from the heavy lurching of his mount 
and his tongue was a piece of leather 
in his mouth. Particles of sand, whirled 
by the arid desert blasts, stung his face 
and neck and sifted into his clothes 
until he felt as if he were clothed in 
sheets of sanded paper. 

But Tana rode on, saying nothing, 
looking neither to the right nor left, 
apparently oblivious to the merciless 
discomforts of the trip; and Drake 
clamped his lips together obstinately 
and resolved that he’d ride until his 
camel fell rather than ask for a rest. 

When they reached the foot of the 
mountain peaks Tana led him through 
a narrow gorge into bewildering mazes 
of valleys and fissures that split the 
mountain into thousands of separate 
ridges, until he knew he was hopelessly 
and completely lost. 

She rode on until they reached the 
blank face of an escarpment and Drake 
thought she was going to drive the 
camels straight into its flinty side; but 
a few feet from the sheer towering wall, 
she brought her camel to a halt. 

Drake’s mount came to a stop beside 
hers. Drake shifted his position in the 
hard saddle and glanced around. They 
were on the floor of a shallow basin, 
surrounded on all sides by towering 
cliffs. One narrow fissure led into this 
small, rock-floored valley and Drake 
knew it would take an army searching 
the mountains to find the place. 

“This is as far as we go,” Tana said. 

Drake looked at her, perplexed. 

Tana swung about and faced the 
blank face of the cliff. 

“Open Sesame!” she called in a clear 
loud voice. 

For an instant only the echo of her 
words drifted to their ears rebounding 
from the sheer sides of the mountain. 

But then Drake heard a sudden 
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rumbling sound as if two huge boulders 
were being ground together, and an in- 
stant later, a great slab of stone moved 
slowly away from the side of the cliff, 
revealing a gaping black hole, fifty feet 
wide and half as high. 

“Come,” Tana said, “This is the cave 
of Alx Baba.” 

Her camel moved ahead and Drake's 
followed it into the solid darkness of 
the hole in the side of the cliff. 

CHAPTER VI 

they entered the cave they 
turned right after few dozen feet 
and entered a large room, formed from 
the natural rock of the mountain. 
Torches guttered in niches in the wall, 
throwing a wierd illumination over the 
great hall. The floor was covered with 
the tanned hides of animals. 

There were a half dozen men lying , 
about on the floor and one of them 
climbed to his feet as Tana slid from 
her mount to the floor. 

He was a colorfully dressed fellow 
of medium height with a thin brown 
face and snapping black eyes. A scimi- 
tar hung from his waist and a wicked 
looking dagger was jammed into the 
sash of his trousers. 

“Greetings, Tana,” he said. 

“Greetings, Ali Baba,” Tana said. 
“I have brought you the one I spoke 
about.” She turned and nodded to 
Drake. “You may dismount. You 
will stay here for a while, until things 
are ready and we need you.” 

Drake slid gratefully to the ground 
and stretched his aching muscles. 

“We need food and drink,” Tana 
said. 

Ali Baba turned and waved a hand 
at one of the men lying on the animal 
skins. 

“Mura,” he called, “prepare food for 
our guests. Hurry!” 



“I shall have to return immediately,” 
Tana said, “but I have news which you 
will like. We strike within the week. 
Everything has been arranged.” 

Ali Baba’s thin brown face burned 
with cupidity. He chuckled softly, 
deep in his throat. 

“You bring very good news,” he said. 
“But how are my men and I to get into 
the castle?” 

Tana smiled softly. 

“You will be delivered to the Caliph’s 
door, my gentle Ali Baba. I have con- 
tacted an oil dealer who has a contract 
to deliver forty casks of olive oil to the 
palace next week. The casks are huge 
and each could easily hold a man. Do 
you understand?” 

“Ah!” Ali Baba murmured. He in- 
clined his head to.ward Tana, his eyes 
sharp and bright. “I bow to your 
cleverness, Tana. But are you sure 
that forty men and myself will be suffi- 
cient to subdue the palace guards of the 
Caliph?” 

“You have my assurance for that,” 
Tana said. 

After they had eaten a coarse, but 
satisfying, meal in the vast, smoky din- 
ing-hall, Tana mounted her camel and, 
after a last word with Ali Baba, left 
for the return trip to Bagdad. 

Drake was filled with a growing won- 
der as he contemplated the weird fate 
that had befallen him. And no small 
part of his wonder was a result of his 
meeting with Ali Baba, the thief, in this 
rocky hidden cavern. He had always 
believed Ali Baba to have been a com- 
pletely mythical character from the 
pages of the Arabian Nights; and it 
was a shock to discover that the man 
had actually existed. 

W HEN Tana had gone Ali Baba 
asked him if he would like to rest. 

“Sounds like a good idea,” Drake 
said. “I’m pretty tired from the trip. 
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But I notice it didn’t seem to bother 
Tana particularly.” 

Ali Baba smiled, but there was an 
uneasy glint in his eye that puzzled 
Drake. 

“That woman,” he said, “is like a 
creature of rock. Her heart is like a 
piece of tough leather.” He shook his 
head slowly. “I would not like to have 
her for my enemy.” 

“The same thought has occurred to 
me,” Drake said drily. 

Ali Baba looked at him moodily. 

“I hope I never have to fight against 
her,” he said. “She is like a tigress 
when aroused.” 

“There’s no need to worry,” Drake 
said. “She needs you as much as you 
need her. She can’t afford to have you 
turn against her.” 

“I hope you are right,” Ali Baba 
said. He frowned dubiously and re- 
garded Drake with his sharp brown 
eyes. “I like you,” he said unexpected- 
ly. “You speak words of good sense. 
Would you be interested in inspecting 
my little domain?” 

“Very much,” Drake said. 

Ali Baba led him from the dining-hall 
through the rest of the series of con- 
necting caves, explaining as they went 
what each section was used for. There 
were sleeping rooms, stalls for camels 
and horses, workshops where harnesses 
and weapons were repaired, and sev- 
eral vast storerooms stocked with dried 
foods, casks of wine and shelves of 
clothing and equipment of all types and 
sorts. 

“You see,” Ali Baba explained, “we 
must be self-sufficient. Frequently 
when the Caliph’s soldiers are search- 
ing the mountains for us, we must hide 
here in our caves for weeks at a time 
before it is safe to venture forth.” 

They had reached the last of the 
caves and Ali Baba led him to a great 
massive stone door that was locked 



and bolted securely. 

“I will show you something now that 
few have ever seen,” he said. “Possibly 
you have wondered about our main 
gate and the password ‘Sesame’ which 
is needed to open it?” 

“Yes, I have,” Drake said. “It 
looked like witchcraft to me.” 

“It is nothing like that,” Ali Baba 
smiled. 

He unlocked the heavy door, swung 
it back and started down steps carved 
in the heavy rock. “Follow me,” he 
said. 

Drake started down the steps after 
the bandit chieftan, moving carefully 
in the dark. After several winding 
turns he saw a flicker of illumination 
below that threw a dappled light on 
the steps beneath his feet. 

Ali Baba made the last turn and 
stepped out on a small balcony. When 
Drake joined him he saw he was over- 
looking a vast chamber, fully as large 
as any of the great caves that he had 
seen above. 

In the center of the room, a massive, 
heavy-spoked wheel was set on a pivot 
in the floor; and Drake’s hands sud- 
denly tightened with horror as he saw 
that to each spoke was chained a filthy, 
rag-covered human being. 

r JpHE dazed broken figures hung over 
the spokes, as lifeless as pieces of 
wood. Their physical degradation was 
appalling. Hair hung over their eyes 
and thin shoulders and their ribs stuck 
out cadaverously through their scanty, 
torn rag coverings. 

“You see,” Ali Baba said, “there is 
nothing mysterious about our little 
secret. Watch!” 

He clapped his hands together and 
said, “Open Sesame!” 

Instantly the broken, shambling fig- 
ures began to stir. Their eyes did not 
lift to the sound of Ali Baba’s voice, but 
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their muscles contracted, automatical- 
ly, instinctively. 

They laid their weight against the 
spokes and gradually, ponderously, the 
great wheel began to turn. The shackled 
figures strained forward soundlessly 
and the only noise that broke the grue- 
some, unnatural silence was the scrap- 
ing of their unshod feet on the stone 
floor. When the wheel had completed 
a half circle, the shackled figures 
stopped, like obedient horses anticipat- 
ing a command from a master. 

“You see?” Ali Baba said. He 
clapped his hands again. “Close Se- 
same!” he said. 

The men resumed their task, strain- 
ing their frail, broken figures against 
the spokes until the great wheel had 
completed its circle; then they relaxed 
and slumped against the spokes, life- 
less, motionless, senseless — waiting un- 
til again the command of “Sesame” 
should penetrate their dull, fogged 
brains and flag their muscles into auto- 
matic response. 

“What do you think?” Ali Baba 
asked. “Is it not clever? These husks 
you see on the wheel are those who 
sought to betray me, and who were un- 
lucky enough to fall into my hands. 
After a few years on the wheel even 
the most independent spirit learns that 
revolt and resistance are useless. 
Gradually they adapt themselves to 
their task until they become as obedient 
horses. They have but one task; they 
know but one command; and they do 
their work well.” 

“I think it’s a criminal way to treat 
human beings,” Drake said grimly. “A 
knife through the back would be more 
merciful.” 

“Possibly,” Ali Baba shrugged, “but 
a dead man is of no use to anyone, not 
even to himself. This way these crea- 
tures are able to perform some service.” 

“Yes,” Drake said, “but you could 



put them to work making an automatic 
leverage system that would open your 
gate just as effectively.” 

Ali Baba shrugged again. 

“Maybe there is something in what 
you say. But let us not worry about it 
now. For the present this system is 
satisfactory. Now you must rest.” 
Drake followed Ali Baba back to the 
main sections of the cavern, and was 
taken to a small room with a soft, skin- 
covered floor. He was tired and ach- 
ing in every muscle but it was a long 
time before sleep came. He couldn’t 
rid his mind of the picture of the help- 
less, broken figures on the wheel that 
operated the main gate of the bandit’s 
cave. 



r JpHREE days passed in the caverns 
of Ali Baba, the thief, and Drake 
grew increasingly impatient as hour fol- 
lowed hour and there was no news from 
Tana. He slept and ate and talked in- 
terminably with Ali Baba, but his 
anxiety for Sharon prevented him from 
relaxing. The problem of how he was 
to effect their escape from this time to 
the twentieth century with the news of 
the German invasion of South Amer- 
ica was another nagging worry that 
never completely left him. 

But on the fourth day a messenger 
arrived, and soon after Ali Baba sought 
Drake out, his sharp brown eyes snap- 
ping with excitement. 

“The period of waiting is over,” he 
announced. “Tana has sent us word 
that everything is prepared for us. We 
will leave within the hour for Bagdad. 
Tonight we make our entrance into the 
palace of the Caliph.” 

“It’s about time,” Drake said. 

“The wise man is patient,” Ali Baba 
said quietly. “We have waited long 
but our time to strike has come.” 

“I hope Tana has everything set,” 
Drake said. “Supposing the guards of 
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the Caliph are more powerful than we 
expect? What then?” 

“The future is in the hands of Al- 
lah,” Ali Baba said philosophically. “If 
we fail, we shall have no more worries 
at all after a while. The Caliph, Zini- 
dad, will see to that. But enough of this 
talk. The time is here for action. Pre- 
pare yourself to ride, my comrade. The 
wealth of Bagdad awaits us.” 

CHAPTER VII 

r J''HE moon was a pale thin crescent 
hanging against the velvet black- 
ness of the night sky when the long 
line of tired, laden camels reached the 
great gates of the Caliph’s palace. 

The custodian of the gate signalled 
the w r all guards and then advanced to 
meet the leader of the caravan. 

“Who is it disturbs the sleep of the 
Caliph’s palace in the middle of the 
night?” he challenged. 

“It is Raschid, the merchant,” the 
leader of the caravan, a gnarled, stooped 
little man, answered sullenly. “Open 
the gate, uncivil dog! I have forty 
barrels of oil for the Caliph’s store- 
houses.” 

“Who told you to bring them at this 
hour?” the custodian demanded. “The 
palace is asleep. Come back with the 
honest sun tomorrow and I will open the 
gate for you.” 

“The Mistress Tana directed me to 
bring them at this hour,” Raschid said 
stubbornly. “If I leave now you will 
be answering her questions on the rack 
tomorrow.” 

The custodian fumbled with his beard 
for a moment and then angrily ordered 
the gate-keeper to open the barrier. 

“Let this be on your head,” he bel- 
lowed to Raschid. 

“Stop your braying, brother of the 
swine,” Raschid shouted. “Stand aside 
and let honest men work.” 



He turned and shouted an order to 
his camel drivers and soon the long 
caravan of lumbering beasts was filing 
into the dark courtyard of the Caliph’s 
palace. 

Drake had heard the entire conver- 
sation, and when he felt the camels be- 
gin to move he breathed a sigh of relief. 
Everything was working according to 
plan. 

He was crouched in one of the huge 
leather oil barrels that swung from the 
sides of the camels. And in each of the 
remaining barrels was one of Ali Baba’s 
men, thoroughly armed and ready to 
spring into action at an instant’s no- 
tice. 

The camel train moved slowly across 
the court and the only sound in the 
blackness of the night was the solid 
scraping slump of the camels’ hoofs on 
the hard-packed dirt floor of the court 
yard. 

Finally the camels came to a sluggish 
stop and the caravan attendants began 
unloading the oil barrels and carrying 
them into the Caliph’s store house. 

Drake felt the barrels in which he 
w T as concealed being lifted and carried 
into the dark storeroom. The attend- 
ants grunted with every step and sighed 
relievedly when they set the barrel 
down on the floor. 

The half dozen attendants repeated 
this procedure until all the barrels were 
delivered, then they mounted their 
camels and left the palace. 

The doors of the storeroom were 
closed by the Caliph’s men, and Drake 
felt the darkness and silence close over 
him with an almost physical weight. 

For several moments he heard noth- 
ing and then Ali Baba’s voice — a soft 
whisper from the adjoining barrel — 
reached his ears. 

“Drake?” 

“Yes?” 

“All is going well. We must wait 
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here until Tana sends her messenger 
for us.” 

“How long will that be?” 

“Allah knows, my friend. We can 
but wait.” 

IV/TINUTES passed slowly. The air 
was close and stifling. Suddenly 
he heard the sound of a door opening 
slowly. An instant later the whisper 
of stealthy movements came to his ears. 
And he heard the ominous clink of 
arms. 

Puzzled and alarmed, he raised him- 
self until he could peer over the top of 
the barrel. Through the murky dark- 
ness he saw a group of men moving to- 
ward the line of oil barrels. He could 
vaguely make out the huge shapes of 
Nubian guards; and he saw the gleam 
of their scimitars as they advanced with 
cat-like tread. 

Drake felt a beaded rim of sweat 
break on his forehead. This certainly 
wasn’t according to plan. These ad- 
vancing Nubians hardly looked like 
messengers from Tana. 

“Ali Baba!” he hissed. 

“What is it?” Ali Baba whispered. 

“Take a peek over the top. I think 
we’re in for trouble.” 

Dimly he saw Ali Baba’s head emerge 
from the top of the barrel and he heard 
the sudden, sharp intake of his breath. 

“Allah aid us! We have been be- 
trayed ! ” 

Ali Baba’s hoarse whisper sent a chill 
racing down Drake’s spine. 

The next instant Ali Baba sprang 
from the barrel, gleaming sword in 
hand. 

“Arise, my men!” he shouted. “We 
have been tricked. The Caliph’s guards 
are here. Slay the great brutes. Arise, 
men, and fight!” 

There were astounded shouts from 
Ali Baba’s men and a great roar from 
the Nubians as they rushed forward, 



swinging their great scimitars with vi- 
cious, destructive strokes. 

Drake leaped from his barrel and was 
almost decapitated on the spot by the 
swishing stroke of a gleaming blade. He 
ducked low and the knife cut air with 
a vicious screech, not an inch above 
his head. 

He drove his knee into the groin of 
the huge black and heard the man gasp 
in pain. Still crouched, he smashed two 
hard blows into the black’s stomach 
that were backed with every atom of his 
weight and strength. 

The giant fell backward, crying out 
in a stricken voice and sobbing for 
breath. His great blade dropped to 
the floor with a clatter. 

A hand grasped his arm and Ali 
Baba’s voice was in his ear. 

“Come with me. It is useless to stay 
and fight. We have not a chance.” 

Drake glanced quickly down the line 
of fighting, struggling men and he saw 
that what Ali Baba said was true. 
Most of his men had been caught with- 
out a chance. Before they could climb 
from the barrels and free their arms, 
the giant blacks were upon them, slay- 
ing them mercilessly with their slash- 
ing scimitars. Those who had man- 
aged to get out of the barrels were be- 
ing helplessly forced backward by the 
superior weight and numbers of their 
giant adversaries. 

\ BLACK entered from a doorway 
carrying a huge flaming torch, and 
instantly the wild scene was bathed 
with flickering, ghostly illumination. 

And by that illumination Drake saw 
Tana enter and regard the massacre 
with cold hard eyes. She wore a great 
crimson cloak and with her white cruel 
face, fathomless eyes and gleaming 
black hair, thrown into relief by the 
flaming torch, she looked like the wife 
of Satan. 
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She stood in the doorway, a slim, 
cold, unmoved figure, watching the sav- 
age carnage with a hard, mocking smile 
on her face, and a flicker of ironic 
amusement in her deep eyes. 

And Drake knew then who the trai- 
tor had been; but he didn’t know w r hy 
this cold terrible woman had betrayed 
them. 

Ali Baba tugged at his arm again. 

“Follow me!” he cried. “It is death 
to stay.” 

Drake needed no more urging. 

He darted after Ali Baba toward an- 
other door. He heard Tana’s cold voice 
rise over the tumult, and a glance over 
his shoulder showed two of the blacks 
charging after them, eating the ground 
with their giant strides. 

Ali Baba tugged frantically at the 
door. 

“It is stuck!” he gasped. “Allah 
save us! We are lost.” 

“Keep trying,” Drake snapped. He 
wheeled to face the three charging 
giants. He knew he would stand no 
chance of saving himself from death, 
but even a second’s delay might give 
Ali Baba a chance. 

He ducked the first savage blow of 
the leading giant and dove at the man’s 
legs. His hip struck the black’s knees 
squarely and the huge creature 
sprawled forward, his own momentum 
and weight smashing him to the floor 
with bone-shattering force. The second 
guard tried to check his speed and, fail- 
ing, sprawled over the prostrate form 
of his companion. 

Drake was numb from the waist 
down because of the terrific impact. He 
tried to crawl to his feet, but before he 
could even get to his knees, the blacks 
had regained their feet with the agility 
of great cats and were upon him — bear- 
ing him to the floor under their weight. 

They seized his wrists and jerked him 
to his feet. He didn’t bother to strug- 



gle. In their terrible hands he was 
helpless as a baby. 

One of the blacks raised his fist and 
brought it down against his temple and 
all sound and light faded from his brain 
into a morass of blackness. . . . 

CHAPTER VIII 

TX/HEN Drake felt consciousness 
filtering back to him he was first 
conscious of a terrible ache in his head, 
and then a dragging bumping sensation 
as if he were being hauled between two 
horses over a bumpy road. 

He opened his eyes and when he was 
able to focus them he realized that he 
was in the grip of the two Nubians who 
had captured him and was being 
dragged across the rough floor of the 
storeroom. 

The blacks carried him through an 
open door, across the drafty black 
courtyard, and finally, after an inter- 
minable trip through the mazes of the 
palace they halted at the great golden 
doors which he remembered led to the 
Caliph’s throne room. 

The gates were swung back and the 
guards started forward again, drag- 
ging him unceremoniously across the 
luxurious marble floor of the throne 
room and finally releasing him before 
the great throne of Zinidad. Drake 
almost collapsed when they took their 
hands from him, but he forced himself 
to straighten and stand erect before 
the throne. 

Zinidad was sprawled on his great 
silken pillow, regarding him with wrath- 
ful expectancy. At his side stood 
Tana, tall, proud, cold, her white face 
as devoid of emotion as a marble statue. 

“Drake!” a soft, anxious voice beside 
him said. “Are you all right? Look at 
me, please!” 

Drake turned his aching head with 
an effort. Sharon was standing at one 
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side, several feet away. He noticed 
dully that her arms were bound be- 
hind her back. She wore a long, flow- 
ing white gown buckled at her waist, 
and her hair fell to her bare shoulders 
in disarray. Her face and eyes were 
anxious. 

“Please,” she said again, “are you all 
right, darling?” 

“I guess so,” Drake muttered. He 
shook his head and some of the cobwebs 
disappeared. “I feel all right.” 

“That is fine.” Zinidad interrupted 
their conversation with a soft chuckle. 
“I am very glad you are feeling all 
right. I am glad both of you feel all 
right, because in a little while you will 
not be feeling so good. You will know 
then how unwise it is to cross the kind 
Caliph, Zinidad.” He turned and 
smiled affectionately at Tana. “If it 
had not been for my little Tana your 
clever plot might have succeeded. But 
Tana is loyal; Tana is grateful for the 
many things I have done for her. And 
I will not forget this new evidence of 
her loyalty.” 

Tana inclined her head slowly. 

“I am happy serving you, O gen- 
erous Caliph.” 

Drake understood then the reason 
behind Tana’s betrayal. She had never 
intended to sponsor a genuine revolt 
against the Caliph. She had simply en- 
gineered one and then, by informing 
Zinidad of what was to happen, had 
earned his undying gratitude. She 
had sacrificed Ali Baba, his men, and 
Sharon and him, so that she gained 
again a position of influence close to 
the Caliph. 

And it looked as if her clever, ruth- 
less plan had succeeded completely. 

J~JRAKE looked at her with blazing 
contempt. She returned his gaze 
calmly, mockingly with the merest hint 
of a scornful smile at the edges of her 



thin, curving lips. 

“I am surprised at my little story 
teller,” Zinidad said sadly, regarding 
Sharon and wagging his fat head 
slowly. “I did not think she would 
join my enemies to betray me.” He 
pursed his soft, lecherous lips and 
smiled gently. “As much as it pains 
me, I must see that you share the same 
fate as the others.” He turned lan- 
guidly to Drake. “And you, my clever 
friend, I must ask you where the thiev- 
ing scoundrel Ali Baba is.” 

This was the first indication Drake 
had that Ali Baba had escaped. 

“I don’t know where he is,” he said. 

“We will find him wherever he is,” 
Zinidad murmured. “And now you two 
unfortunate people must pay for your 
crimes.” He clapped his soft hands to- 
gether. “Take them to our pleasant 
torture chamber and make them com- 
fortable,” he said to the guards who 
stepped to Drake’s side. “But,” he 
added, with a roguish shake of his 
finger, “don’t be too hasty with the 
procedure. We want our guests to en- 
joy themselves for several days.” 

The guards bowed impassively, took 
Drake’s arms in their huge hands and 
led him toward the door. Sharon fol- 
lowed behind him, escorted by two 
more guards. . . . 

jT^RAKE and Sharon were led to a 
room deep in the bowels of the 
palace, which, judging from the un- 
pleasant looking instruments and racks 
that adorned the place, was used as 
the Caliph’s private torture chamber. 

They were shackled to walls, hands 
above their heads, facing each other 
about eight feet apart. The guards 
withdrew then, closing and locking the 
heavy, barred door after them. 

The position was not particularly 
uncomfortable, but, Drake realized 
it would become very monotonous as 
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the hours passed. 

“This looks like the end,” he said 
bitterly. “We haven’t got a chance of 
getting out, now.” He tugged des- 
perately, futilely, at the iron gyves that 
secured his wrists. “It’s no use. I 
don’t give a damn about myself, but 
thinking about you almost drives me 
out of my head.” 

“Let’s don’t give up yet,” Sharon 
said. “Something may turn up yet. 
And stop worrying about me.” She 
threw her shining red hair back from 
her forehead with a toss of her head. 
“I’m not going to give them any satis- 
faction.” 

“That’s the spirit, honey,” Drake 
said. He was silent a moment, think- 
ing of Tana. “That witch!” he finally 
said explosively. “She certainly sold 
us down the river in neat style.” 

“It’s too bad it happened just when 
it did,” Sharon said moodily. “I had 
the Caliph right under my thumb. He 
was so intrigued with the stories I told 
him that he was willing to do anything 
for me. If Tana hadn’t turned rat on us 
I might have talked him into letting 
us go.” 

“Well, there’d still be the problem 
of getting back to our own time,” 
Drake said. “The wizard, Humai, 
controls the time machine and he was 
getting ready to use it himself to get 
away from the Caliph. I wonder if he’s 
gone yet.” 

“No, he’s still around,” Sharon said. 
“I’ve seen him several times. He was 
very respectful to me because he knew 
I was the Caliph’s favorite.” She 
smiled ruefully. “Queen for a day, 
that’s me.” 

The bolts on the heavy door sud- 
denly rasped; Drake glanced warn- 
ingly at Sharon. 

The door swung open and Tana, tall, 
cold and imperious, walked into the 
room and faced them, her thin face 



hard and expressionless. The door 
closed behind her. 

She flicked her eyes from Sharon to 
Drake; a mocking smile touched her 
lips. 

“Comfortable?” she asked, amuse- 
ment in her voice. 

“As comfortable as possible,” Drake 
said, “considering the company.” 

'■Jp ANA glared angrily at him, her re- 
serve shattered for an instant. She 
breathed hard and spots of color 
touched her pale cheeks. 

“You won’t be quite so spirited in a 
few more hours,” she said harshly. 

“Is that what you came here to tell 
us?” Drake asked sarcastically. 

Tana smiled. “As a matter of fact, 
no. I came here again to bargain with 
you. You are in even a worse position 
now than you were on the first occa- 
sion.” 

“But I have the benefit of ex- 
perience,” Drake said. “I know that 
bargaining with you is a profitless busi- 
ness. Whatever the deal, the answer 
is no.” 

“A pity,” Tana said calmly. “I was 
prepared to help, not you but the girl, 
for your cooperation, but since you are 
obstinate — ” She shrugged and moved 
toward the door. 

“Wait a minute,” Drake said quickly. 
“I’ll do whatever I can if it will help 
Sharon.” 

Tana turned back, smiling mock- 
ingly. 

“I shouldn’t give you another 
chance,” she said, “but I am preparing 
to be merciful. For information con- 
cerning the whereabouts of Ali Baba I 
will see to it that the girl dies quickly.” 

“But I don’t know where he is,” 
Drake said desperately. 

“You must do better than that,” 
Tana said. “You and he attempted to 
escape together. You were caught; he 
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got away. You must have an idea 
where he was going.” 

“I swear I don’t,” Drake said. “He 
grabbed me by the arm and led me to 
the door. I haven’t the faintest idea 
what he had in mind.” 

Tana shrugged. 

“Obviously then we can’t bargain. 
I would have been willing to spare the 
girl the unpleasantness of being tor- 
tured to death, but since you can’t 
help me I have no recourse but to order 
the royal torturers to proceed.” 

She was standing with her back to a 
large, massive pillar and as she turned 
to leave a brown arm appeared from 
behind the pillar, whipped swiftly 
about her throat and closed inexorably. 

Tana’s reaction was instinctive and 
ferocious. Every muscle in her lithe, 
steel-strong body contracted in a wild 
effort to break the strangling pressure 
of the arm against her throat. 

Drake’s heart pounded with a sud- 
den hope as he watched the woman’s 
frantic struggle. 

Her face reddened and her eyes 
bulged horribly. Her mouth opened 
like a wide, red wound as she fought to 
draw breath into her laboring lungs. 

But her struggles were futile. The 
arm tightened slowly and finally her 
body slumped with the suddennes of 
a taut wire snapping. 

II^ROM behind the pillar stepped a 
' lean, wiry man with brown face 
and snapping dark eyes. He released 
his arm from Tana’s throat and 
stretched her on the floor. 

He looked up then and smiled at 
Drake. 

“I did not forget you my friend,” he 
said. 

“Ali Baba!” Drake cried incredu- 
lously. “I never thought I’d see you 
again.” 

Ali Baba looked reproachful. 



“I do not forget my friends,” he said. 
He glanced down at Tana’s still form 
and his face darkened. “Or my ene- 
mies.” 

He crossed to Drake quickly and 
unscrewed the gyves that held his 
wrists. Drake then, with Ali Baba’s 
help, released Sharon. She massaged 
her arms gratefully. 

“What now?” Drake asked tensely. 
“We’re free, but that’s about, all.” He 
glanced at the still figure on the floor. 
“Is she — dead?” 

Ali Baba shrugged. “Probably not. 
She is tough and hard.” He chuckled 
grimly. “But when the Caliph’s men 
find her here and it is learned that you 
have escaped,” he grinned wickedly, 
“the Caliph will certainly make her 
wish that she had never been born.” 
“But how are we to get out?” Drake 
asked. “The doors are well guarded.” 
“Trust me,” Ali Baba said. “I know 
another manner of leaving. We will be 
safe in my cave in another six hours, 
I can promise you that.” 

“No, we can’t go with you,” Drake 
said. “We’ve got to find Humai, the 
wizard, and get back to our own time. 
Can you help us do that?” 

Ali Baba looked dubious. 

“I can try,” he said. “But let us 
hurry. His chambers are on the other 
side of the castle.” 

The approach to Humai’s laboratory 
was well guarded, but Sharon walked 
confidently and boldly and the soldiers, 
who apparently did not know that she 
had fallen from the Caliph’s favor, 
bowed deferentially to her with ela- 
borate salaams. 

The wizard was peering into a great 
emerald ball when they entered his 
smoky chambers. He was wearing 
a long white gown, marked with the 
signs of the zodiac. Steaming beakers 
filled the high-domed room with aro- 
matic gases and in the Inidst of these 
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swirling vapors Humai appeared as a 
fat, smiling gnome. 

He regarded them with a cheerful, 
benign smile. 

“What an honor,” he said, rubbing 
his pink hands together. He bowed 
to Sharon. “I trust you are well and 
happy?” 

Drake realized that Humai probably 
didn’t know of recent developments 
between Sharon and the Caliph. He 
still thought of her as the Caliph’s 
favorite. That one fact might save them 
all. 

“We’re quite well,” Drake answered. 
“We are here at the orders of the Caliph. 
He wishes that Sharon be sent back 
to her own time.” 

JJUMAI peered at them, blinking 
good-naturedly. 

“Is our Caliph so tired already of his 
little story teller?” he inquired mildly. 

“His reasons are his own,” Drake 
said, “and none of our business. But 
speed is important.” 

“Of course,” Humai murmured. “But 
we must wait until I talk to the Caliph. 
There are several things I must ascer- 
tain before I can send his story teller 
back to her own time.” He smiled 
gently. “How do I know the Caliph 
wishes her to leave?” 

“You have our word on that/’ Drake 
said. 

“That, I am sorry, is not sufficient,” 
Humai said. 

“Why do we waste words with the 
fat fool?” Ali Baba said disgustedly. 
“Treat rogues like rogues and saints 
like saints has always been my credo.” 

He grabbed Humai by the front of 
his cloak and jerked him forward. A 
knife appeared magically in his other 
hand and its gleaming point grazed the 
wizard’s pink neck. 

“Do you need more persuasion?” he 
growled. 



Humai’s fat face was the color of 
chalk. His loose lips sagged foolishly 
and his eyes were wide with terror. 

“Please,” he gasped weakly, “take 
the knife away. I will do as you wish.” 

“That’s better,” Ali Baba said. 

“I can’t send all of you,” Humai 
said, breathing a little more easily. “I 
can send you at the same time, but you 
will arrive a year apart in the future. 
My device is graded only at yearly in- 
tervals.” 

“That’ll have to do,” Drake said. He 
turned to Sharon. “You first, honey. 
And get to the State Department as fast 
as you can when you get to Washington. 
Remember, don’t waste a second!” Pie 
kissed her suddenly. Wait for me, 
darling. It will only be a year.” 

“I’ll wait,” Sharon said. She smiled 
mistily. “If you don’t show up I’m 
coming back to get you. And remem- 
ber, I’m a gal who keeps her word. I 
never told a story in my life.” 

“That’s right,” Drake said. “But 
— ” He stopped abruptly and stared 
at her, a smile breaking on his face. 
A dozen facts fitted suddenly together 
in his mind forming a complete and 
definite pattern. He started to laugh. 
“The hell you didn’t ! ” he said. You’re 
the greatest story-teller of all time. 
Why, hell, honey, you’re Scheheraza- 
de!” 

Sharon stared at him in bewilder- 
ment. 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Nothing could be more obvious,” 
Drake grinned. “You certainly remem- 
ber the story of Scheherazade, the 
heroine of the Arabian Nights? The 
beautiful damsel who bewitched the 
Caliph of Bagdad with her highly 
imaginative stories and saved her own 
life by so doing.” 

“But,” Sharon protested, blushing, 
“I never told him anything like the 
stories in the Arabian Nights! Those 
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stories are terrible. I mean,” she added 
hastily, “I’ve been told they’re ter- 
rible.” 

“Maybe you didn’t tell them,” Drake 
said, “but you certainly got credit for 
them. In old Arabic the name of the 
story teller was ‘Sharzard.’ That’s 
close enough to ‘Sharon Ward’ to make 
the entire thing fit perfectly.” 

Ali Baba interrupted irritably. 

“Come, we must hurry.” 

“That’s right,” Drake said. He 
grinned at Sharon. “So long, honey. 
Remember, you’re going to wait for 
me.” 

JJUMAI led the girl to a small bench 
on which a delicate, coiled appara- 
tus was set He made minute adjust- 
ments on several dials and then 
clamped a filament wire to Sharon’s 
left wrist. 

“You will feel nothing,” he said 
gently. 

“Goodbye, darling,” Sharon cried. 

Drake kissed her quickly. 

“A year isn’t so long,” he murmured. 
“And,” he grinned, stepping back from 
her, “you’ll have something better to 
do than tell stories when we get mar- 
ried.” 

“Well,” Sharon said, dropping her 
eyes, “naturally.” 

Drake was watching her, memoriz- 
ing each of her lovely features, the 
curved arch of her eyebrows, the way 
her hair fell in waves to her shoulders, 
when suddenly her body seemed to 
shimmer, her features blurred faintly 
as if he were looking at her through 
a screen — and then she was gone! 

He stepped forward involuntarily, a 
shocked, lost feeling in his heart. 

“You are next,” Humai said. 

Drake clasped Ali Baba’s hand tight- 
ly- 

“Why don’t you come too? You’d 
be only a year beyond me. I’d wait 



and watch for you.” 

“No, my friend,” Ali Baba smiled. 
Humai fastened the filament to 
Drake’s wrist, 

“I’m sorry,” Drake said. 

“So am I,” Ali Baba said, shaking 
his head. “We have been good com- 
rades.” 

Drake was thinking how stupid he 
had been in not realizing before the 
relationship between Sharon Ward and 
the Scheherazade whom most scholars 
considered a mythical character. He 
realized that the story of Ali Baba and 
his forty thieves would be told and re- 
told in Bagdad and gradually take its 
place in the legends of the Thousand 
and One Nights. 

If he had known that before, he 
wouldn’t have allowed Ali Baba and 
his men to blunder into the trap in the 
Caliph’s palace; for the story of that 
betrayal he had read in college. But 
it did no good to think of such things 
now. 

But he did think of one other thing. 
“Ali Baba,” he said suddenly. “You 
will not be with us very long.” 

“Yes, my comrade?” 

“Speak quickly,” Humai said. 

“Ali Baba,” Drake said, “will you 
promise to do me one more favor?” 
“Name it, comrade, and by the 
sacred name of Allah, it shall be done.” 
“Those poor wretches on the wheel 
that operates your cavern gate deserve 
mercy. Will you release them when 
you return to your cave?” 

Ali Baba frowned. 

“But—” 

“You promised,” Drake cried. 

Ali Baba shook his head disgusted- 
ly. 

“All right, all right,” he said moodi- 
ly. “But it is a hard thing you ask, for 
I have been thinking these last few 
hours of the exact spoke to which I 
would chain Tana, the foul ingrate who 
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betrayed us. But,” he shrugged dis- 
gustedly, “as you say, I have given my 
promise. It shall be done.” 

“Thanks, Comrade,” Drake said. 
“You’ll feel better yourself about — 
He felt a slight shiver shake his body. 
“Goodbye,” he said anxiously. “I 
think—” 

His consciousness faded in a roar- 
ing spiral of darkness that seemed to 
pluck him upward with incredible speed 
and power. . . . 

"yX^HEN Sharon regained conscious- 
ness she was in Washington, 
D. C., and to her intense relief, in the 
twentieth century. She went directly 
to her apartment, where she got rid of 
the clothes she had worn in the Caliph’s 
harem; then bathed and dressed she 
took a cab for the State Depart- 
ment. . . . 

The three men at the table listened 
to her story, carefully, with thought- 
fully pursed lips, frowns on their faces. 

When she had finished, the man in 
the center, a tall, gray-haired gentle- 
man, with a shrewd lined face, glanced 
briefly at his two companions and then 
turned back to her, smiling. 

“Miss Ward,” he said, “we owe you 
a debt of thanks. From what you have 
told us we will be able to make the 
necessary preparations to check any 
attempt the Axis might make to invade 
South America. 



“We should have seen the way the 
wind was blowing ourselves,” he con- 
tinued, with a wry smile; “but some- 
times even the most obvious facts are 
overlooked.” 

“I feel relieved that it’s out of my 
hands,” Sharon said. “Drake — Mr. 
Masterson insisted that T come to you 
immediately.” 

“He was right,” the gray haired man 
assured her. He paused and then 
frowned. “But where is Mr. Master- 
son now? He is one of our most able 
young men and there’s a number of 
jobs we could use him on.” 

Sharon faltered. 

“I really can’t tell you,” she said, 
because I don’t know. But he won’t 
be back to Washington for another 
year.” 

“I see, Miss Ward. I realize, of 
course, that he must have been out of 
the country to gather this information.” 
He shook his head admiringly. “These 
young men have a spirit of adventure 
that I respect tremendously. Why this 
whole thing is just like something from 
the Arabian Nights.” 

Sharon smiled. 

“Isn’t it, though?” she said. 

She left the offices of the State De- 
partment, feeling relieved and fairly 
happy. But she wondered what the 
devil she was going to do for a whole 
year. . . . 

THE END 



★ RADIUM 

11 ILVER fox on the hoof” means more to 
many people than just a sophisticated 
k/ young lady seen walking down the street 
wearing a fur coat. Visitors at Wisconsin fur 
farms have always been interested in the live fur- 
bearing animals. Now, however, these fur farms 
have a new feature, expected to attract even more 
spectators. 

A much rarer sight, in years to come, will be 
radium foxes (a mutation of the silver fox), re- 
cently developed by Frederick C. Beck, Fred Eber- 
lein, and the Wanless brothers, breeders of Thiens- 
ville, Shawano, and Viroqua, respectively. 



FOXES ★ 

The radium fox is all white, except for a blue- 
black undercoat. Wisconsin breeders predict it will 
replace the platinum fox as the most valuable of 
fox furs. Eberlein sheepishly confesses he killed the 
first litter of radium fox “puppies” because their 
albino appearance was irregular and seemed of no 
value. 

Recently displayed at a Madison fur show, the 
radium fox pelts were barred from regular classi- 
fications. But prompt high bids convinced the 
Wisconsin fur farmers that patient breeding would 
produce a new strain to attract curious travelers 
and wealthy buyers to the wire-fenced fox runs. 
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By MICHAUD VAMDDN 



Th e psychiatrists had a held 
holiday with the young actor who 
had been advised to "be yourself.” 



A T BARS, parties, or social gather- 
/A ings of any sort, when the sub- 
ject of psychiatry is brought up 
I generally keep my yap shut. This in 
itself is unusual, inasmuch as I am 
scarcely the type to be described as the 
Silent Thinker. And it becomes more 
than unusual in view of the fact that 
psychiatry is one of the few subjects 
about which I have considerably better 
than a man-on-the-street knowledge. 

You see, damned few of my friends 



are aware of it, but I was once a novi- 
tiate student in the then little practiced 
field of mental behavior. I had an am- 
bition to be a great psychiatrist way 
back in the days when the field was 
looked on by all other sciences as a 
grazing ground for crackpots and 
charlatans and pensioned witch doctors. 

Why, I remember that during my 
brief period as the eager young student 
of psychology, my family begged me to 
keep my ambitions and pursuits a 
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secret, for fear of the embarrassment 
they’d suffer among their friends should 
it be learned that young Richard had 
gone so drastically off the deep end. 

In those days — and they were a long 
time ago, don’t forget — I had to tote 
my textbooks on psychiatry around as 
furtively as if they’d been copies of 
Nasty Stories. People just didn’t un- 
derstand. 

Now, of course, it’s different. Like 
I said, at bars and at parties, and at 
every kind of social gathering, psy- 
chiatry is as fashionable a topic of con- 
versation as war, or crime, or even 
adultery. And, also like I said, while 
this conversational ball is being booted 
merrily back and forth, I have to find 
a quiet seat in a dark corner and keep 
my mouth shut. 

Maybe you want to know why this 
is so. Maybe you want to know why 
I’m not in the thick of such discussions, 
waving my arms and spitting psycho- 
logical terminology and identifying my- 
self as one of the small, grim band of 
undaunted, far-sighted Thinkers who 
pioneered the subject of psychiatry to 
its present popularity. You want to 
know why? 

It’s because the entire subject of psy- 
chology is nauseating to me. It’s be- 
cause, personally and unshakably, I 
think psychiatry stinks. 

"NHOW wait a minute. Don’t get me 
wrong. I think there was some- 
thing to the idea of a study of the hu- 
man mind and human thought patterns 
when it first started. I think the first 
philosopher started chipping away at 
the right stone when he sat down one 
day and decided to figure himself and 
the rest of his chums out. I think, too, 
that the guy who first got the idea that 
philosophy itself wasn’t enough to do 
the job of cracking the nut of human 
motivation had a pretty good idea. 



The idea underlining psychology is 
solid. I have no quarrel with it. Hu- 
manity must, sooner or later, find out 
something more than a mere physical 
knowledge of what makes it tick. But 
it isn’t going to find it out through psy- 
chology. Never in a million years. 
Because the psychologists themselves, 
the guys who rolled up their sleeves to 
do a strip tease with the human mind, 
have long since tied themselves up in 
a hundred thousand knots because of 
the limitations of their own mental be- 
havior patterns. They have equipped 
themselves with hundreds of charts. 
On the charts they write thousands of 
words. The words are long and hard 
to pronounce, and the psychologists are 
pleased with them. For every screwy- 
looie they slap into a nut house, the 
psychologists have a word, sometimes 
lots of words. 

Every time some poor devil pops up 
with some queer quirk of behavior that 
his fellow human beings find incom- 
prehensible, he’s hustled off to the near- 
est booby hatch where a bunch of psy- 
chiatrists find any one of a thousand 
words to explain his condition and 
shove him into a loony bin. 

Say somebody suddenly starts talk- 
ing to people who aren’t there. He 
keeps it up until he finds himself 
whipped off to a neat white room where 
psychiatrists with pencils and charts 
and a lot of time to waste ask him end- 
less foolish questions. By the time the 
poor devil leaves that neat white room 
his entire life has been methodically re- 
corded, and the psychologists have 
found a name for him and an explana- 
tion for his behavior. 

“He’s a dementia such-and-such,” 
the psychiatrists explain smugly, “and 
his habit of talking to people who don’t 
exist can be traced to the fact that he 
swallowed a basketball when he was 
four years old.” 
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It would never occur to the psychia- 
trists, of course, to consider for an in- 
stant that the loony they’d just hustled 
away might actually have been talking 
to people visible only to him. That ex- 
planation would be far too simple to 
suit their highly complicated minds. In 
a universe where the surface of knowl- 
edge has scarcely been scratched, they 
smugly and confidently write off such 
an explanation as an absurd impossi- 
bility. 

And therein lies the trouble with psy- 
chology, plus the reason for my having 
deserted my youthful ambitions to 
make a name for myself as a nut- 
cracker. It took just one instance in 
the beginning of those youthful aspira- 
tions to bring them to an end; just one 
instance to bring me to the opinion I 
now hold on the matter. 

Here’s how it happened . . . 

/~\LD Doctor Farbsund, under whom 
I was studying, had decided that 
it was about time I began a little psy- 
chiatric analysis on my own hook. He 
equipped me with a short, explanatory 
note to a friend of his who was in 
charge of a mental sanitarium several 
miles out in the country. 

The sanitarium was one of those big, 
sprawling ex-mansions which had been 
converted into a loony roost for the 
nutty limbs of wealthy family trees. It 
was the sort of place where Mr. Got- 
rocks could board crazy Sister Sue 
when she started rattling too loudly in 
the family closet. 

The doctor in charge of the sani- 
tarium, a short, bearded, solemn little 
man named Hovlock, received me 
gravely in his office, accepted the letter 
I’d brought from old Doctor Farbsund, 
read it several times to make certain it 
wasn’t a clever ruse designed to com- 
mit me into his hands, and cleared his 
throat. 



I remember that I sat there nerv- 
ously on the edge of my chair while 
bearded little Doctor Hovlock peered 
appraisingly at me over the top of his 
be-ribboned specs. 

“So you are a pupil of Doctor Farb- 
sund?” he said, after a minute of si- 
lence. 

I didn’t realize it then, but there was 
evidence — as long ago as it was— of the 
psychiatrist mistrusting the obvious. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. 

“And you wish the opportunity to 
make your own analysis of one of my 
patients?” 

I nodded. “Yes, sir.” 

“Ahhh,” said little Doctor Hovlock, 
tugging at his small beard. 

“It will be my first attempt at such 
an analysis alone,” I said shakily. 

“Of course,” said Doctor Hovlock. 
“Of course.” 

“Doctor Farbsund said that you are 
to give me no data whatsoever on the 
patient you permit me to interview,” I 
said. “He wants to see how closely — 
in a rough way, of course — I can come 
to your own conclusions on the case.” 

“I understand that,” said Doctor 
Hovlock. “I was just deciding which 
patient would be best suited for the 
purpose.” 

I waited breathlessly, while the little 
psychiatrist closed his eyes and 
thought. At last he opened them again. 

“I think the patient in Room Ten 
might be interesting to you,” he said. 
“His case is peculiar, and yet compara- 
tively simple. He is a former actor — 
the son of a wealthy banking family, 
oddly enough — who gained some small 
prestige on the stage during the eight 
or ten years of his career. He was 
brought here by his family shortly after 
he started running advertisements in 
the newspapers.” 

“Advertisements?” I blinked. “What 
sort of advertisements?” 
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“Just a moment,” said Doctor Hov- 
lock, “and I shall show you one of 
them.” 

He rose from his desk and walked 
over to a small file case. For a minute 
or more he thumbed through its con- 
tents until he found what he wanted. 

“Ah!” He turned away from the 
case, a small scrap of paper torn from 
a newspaper in his hand. He resumed 
his seat behind his desk, handing me the 
scrap of newsprint as he did so. “Ad- 
vertisements of this nature,” he ex- 
plained. 

T LOOKED down at a section ob- 
viously taken from the personal col- 
umn of a daily newspaper. Circled 
with a red pencil was one advertise- 
ment. 

“Have You Seen Me? 1 cannot 
find myself. Is there a me? Do * 
you know ? Please communicate 
with Guy Dawlis, Embassy Thea- 
ter, at once, if you have seen me. 
This is urgent! 

Guy Dawlis 

I had to read it over a second time. 
I couldn’t believe it. It was one of the 
craziest items I’d ever seen in a per- 
sonal column in my life. 

“Was this some publicity stunt?” I 
asked, adding, “I mean, something to 
do with his being an actor?” 

Doctor Hovlock shook his head. 

“Not at all. The advertisements, it 
soon developed, were not any publicity 
stunt. They were the actual manifesta- 
tions of the young man’s mental condi- 
tion. This was proved w’hen he started 
asking his friends and family the same 
questions.” 

“You mean he actually thought he 
had lost himself?” I demanded. 

Doctor Hovlock nodded, “Exactly.” 
“But w v hat did he mean? What 



brought on that condition? How 
was — ” 

The bearded little psychiatrist raised 
his hand, cutting me off in mid-stride. 

“Those are questions which I will 
leave you to determine in your inter- 
view with young Dawlis,” he said. 
“His case, I repeat, although unusual, 
is really rather simple. See how close 
you come in your analysis of it.” 

“'Yes, sir,” I said in a voice that trem- 
bled with eagerness. 

Little Doctor Hovlock rose. 

“Come along,” he said. 

We went out into a corridor where 
the bearded little doctor signalled a 
white coated male attendant who had 
been sitting at the far end reading a 
magazine. 

“Take this gentleman to see Mr. 
Dawlis in Room Ten, Robert,” said 
Doctor Hovlock. “He is to be permit- 
ted an uninterrupted interview of half 
an hour. When he has finished, escort 
him back here.” 

Robert, the male attendant, was a 
big, red-necked, muscular giant whose 
prime utility around the institution was 
obvious at a glance. 

“Another psychiatry student?” he 
asked, a trifle derisively, when Doctor 
Hovlock had gone back into his office. 

I admitted that I was, and self-con- 
sciously shifted my blank form papers 
into my other hand. 

“Come on, then,” said Robert, belch- 
ing ungently. “I’ll introduce you to 
Shakespeare.” 

“Shakespeare?” I asked. “Does he 
think he’s Shakespeare?” 

Robert shook his head. “Naw. But 
he’s the damnedest ham I ever seen in 
all my life.” 

Robert marched on ahead of me, and 
I hurried after him down the hall. At 
the end of the corridor we came to some 
stairs up which Robert guided me to 
the second floor. Then he led me down 
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a heavily carpeted hallway until we 
came to a room door marked, 10. 
Robert knocked with surprising gentle- 
ness on this door. 

It opened an instant later, although 
there had been no sound from inside 
the room. 

A TALL, rather handsome young 
man in his early thirties stood in 
the doorway. He was wearing an ex- 
pensively tailored silk lounging robe 
and his black, uncut, wavy hair was 
uncombed. 

He stared at us in surprise for an in- 
stant, then a flicker of swift hope 
flashed through his blue eyes. 

“Hove I been found?” he demanded. 

I started to answer, but Robert beat 
me to the punch. 

“Naw,” he said. “But this here gen- 
tleman has come here to talk to you 
about your trouble.” 

The hope died in the young man’s 
eyes as quickly as it had been born. 
He ran one hand dramatically through 
his wild black hair. 

“When sorrows come,” he said, “they 
come not single spies!” He stepped 
back from the door, and with a sweep 
of his hand, added: “I bid thee, 
stranger, enter 1” 

I looked uncertainly at Robert. The 
massive attendant was turning away to 
get back to his magazine, and I knew 
that asking him to hang around would 
be useless. I stepped into the room. 

The young man closed the door be- 
hind us as I was looking around the 
place. It was a sitting room, I saw, 
comfortably furnished. Through a 
door at one end I caught a glimpse of 
a more than ample bedroom, mentally 
checking the fact that his parents evi- 
dently had plenty of money to hide 
their family skeleton in such style. 

“Be seated; pray be seated,” said 
the young man. 



J SAW a comfortable armchair near 
a window and went quickly over to 
it, glad to relieve my watery knees. My 
first solo venture into psychiatric analy- 
sis had me more jittery than I’d imag- 
ined it would. 

“My name — ” I began, sitting down. 

Young Dawlis cut me off with a vague 
wave of his hand. 

“Of what matter is it to me?” he 
asked. “I know you are one of them.” 

“One of them?” I repeated uncer- 
tainly. 

“One of the curious,” he said. “On 
those papers in your hand you will jot 
down curious facts concerning the cu- 
rious pattern that has been my life until 
now. From those facts you will try to 
determine what ails me.” 

“I, uh, want only to try to help you,” 
I said. 

“Only by finding me can you help 
me,” my subject declared bitterly. 
Suddenly he sighed. “But what matter 
that you cannot? It will do no harm to 
tell my tale to you.” 

“If you would let me ask you — ” I 
began. 

Young Dawlis cut me off with an- 
other gesture of his hand. 

“You need ask me nothing. I will 
tell you the story of my life. I will tell 
it to you from the beginning, and you 
can make your jottings as I go along.” 

I knew that I’d gotten off to a poor 
start, but I figured that I might as well 
let him run with the ball a bit until I 
could hit on a way of getting it back 
in my own hands. 

“Please do,” I said. 

“I was born an actor,” he began. 

“But your parents — ” I broke in, in 
spite of myself. 

The young man glared at me. “My 
father is a banker, my parents had no 
theatrical background in either of their 
families. I am very well aware of that. 
But I repeat, I was born an actor. I 
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must have been. Undoubtedly, with 
my first cries I sought attention and 
hurled myself into the role of sweet and 
helpless infanthood.” 

The train had suddenly jumped the 
tracks for me. I showed my bewilder- 
ment in my expression. 

“If you will hear me further, you 
will understand,” said young Dawlis. 
“In saying that I acted as a baby, I 
mean merely that I acted as much as 
could be possible for an unthinking in- 
fant.” 

I decided to humor him. “I see,” I 
said. “I understand perfectly.” 

A strange gleam came into his eyes. 
“The hell you do,” he snapped. “But 
that doesn’t make any difference. Yau 
will soon enough. We will skip my 
early infancy, since it is beyond your 
comprehension. We’ll pick up my life 
at the age of five years, if that will be 
more simple for you.” 

I didn’t say anything to that. There 
wasn’t much I could say. 

“You are undoubtedly aware that 
children at the age of five play with 
toys, make up games, live in worlds 
of fancy?” young Dawlis asked sarcas- 
tically. 

“At even earlier ages — ” I began 
defensively, forgetting my role mo- 
mentarily. 

Dawlis cut me off with a wave of his 
hand. “We are starting my history at 
that age,” he said. “Let us not go 
back any farther. The point is this: 
As a child of five, playing the games 
of a child of five, the first full forces of 
my imagination began to be evident.” 

“I, ah, don’t quite understand,” I 
said. 

“In my games,” said the actor, “I 
went much farther in my flights of 
fancy than other children. I played 
a war game, for example, with a little 
boy next door. I became a soldier. 
Only the intervention of my governess 



saved me from killing that boy with 
one of my father’s guns.” 

TTE STOOD there, eyes flashing, 
arms crossed, staring at me to see 
that that point sank in. On my blank 
form I jotted: “At age of five homicidal 
urge evident. Reason?” 

“At the age of six,” Dawlis contin- 
ued, after giving me time to make my 
note, “I became interested in Indians. 
At every opportunity I took to the 
woods until my family was sick with 
worry from running after me. One 
night I scalped my father.” 

“Scalped your father?” I exclaimed. 
Dawlis smiled reflectively. “I was 
an Indian, don’t you see? Of course I 
did a clumsy job. I only gave the old 
boy a few minor gashes in his skull.” 

I made another note. “Homicidal 
tendency still pronounced at six. Rea- 
son?” 

Dawlis had watched me scribble the 
notation. He smiled, in a sort of grimly 
satisfied way. Then he resumed his 
narration. 

“It was pretty much the same dur- 
ing the next two or three years that fol- 
lowed. I wanted to be a cowboy. I 
was a cowboy for almost a year. I 
tried to brand a policeman’s horse, and 
the animal gave me a kick that put me 
in the hospital for three weeks.” 

I leaned forward excitedly. Maybe 
there was something here. 

“A concussion perhaps?” I asked. 

“I wasn’t kicked where you can get 
a concussion,” Dawlis answered. “But 
the kick is of no importance. I am 
merely trying to highlight for you some 
of the incidents indicating the strength 
of my growing ability to project myself 
headlong into whatever characteriza- 
tion interested my childish fancy. And 
I am merely trying to point out to you 
that there was no time during my child- 
hood when I wasn’t acting a part.” 
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“But surely there were times when 
these childish dream-wishes of yours 
were absent,” I said. “Undoubtedly, 
like many normal children, you lived 
adventurous little roles in your mind. 
But normally, you were a growing boy 
and nothing more, weren't you?” 
“That,” said Dawlis, “is the point I 
am stressing. I was never a normal 
child. Even when being punished by 
my parents I was playing a role. When 
sent to be without supper I was Oliver 
Twist and my father was Fagin. When 
I got my hand caught in the kitchen 
drain pipe I was the boy with his thumb 
in the dyke, saving all Holland.” 

I made another notation. “Perhaps 
unusually pronounced dream-flights. 
Delusions of grandeur unusually pro- 
nounced. Reason?” 

“It was about that time that I began 
noticing people,” Dawlis went on. 
“Noticing their habits and mannerisms 
and smallest gestures. I began to mimic 
what I observed, and to put my new 
skill to use in playing the roles I chose. 
I was reading a lot, too. Everything I 
could get my hands on. The books I 
read gave me hundreds of new roles 
to play. The infinite variety gave me a 
chance never to be without some char- 
acterization other than my own, I was 
never myself, do you understand? I 
was always in a role.” 

I made a note about environmental 
effects and couldn’t think of anything 
sensible to draw from it. 

“At twelve and thirteen,” Dawlis 
went on, “I became young Jack Strong- 
heart, a clean-living young chap who 
won his letter in sports at Rutgers. I 
carried this role to such perfection that 
my grammar school team awarded me 
the sportsmanship prizes in every con- 
test.” 

“Marked change in behavior pattern 
and attitude. Social consciousness ap- 
pears. Reason ?” That was my nota- 



tion when he paused again. 

“The role grew tiresome, of course,” 
Dawlis went on. “And the Arsene 
Lupin influence resulted in my next role 
of gentleman thief. I pilfered here and 
there through my first several years of 
high school, never getting caught, until 
my father at last surprised me in an at- 
tempt to crack his wall safe. I was 
Jimmy Valentine for months after that, 
going straight. It was in my third year 
of high school that I found my interest 
in school plays. I joined the dramatic 
club, and from that association, as- 
sumed the role of the Great Actor. This 
determined my choice of a career. By 
becoming an actor, you see, I could in- 
sure myself against ever having to be 
anything like myself. My business 
would be such that it could not inter- 
fere with my borrowed characteriza- 
tions, and off the stage 1 would be able 
to live in varying roles as they hap- 
pened to fit my private life. It was 
perfect.” 

JJE PAUSED long enough to give me 

A time to make another notation. 
But for the life of me, I couldn’t think 
of anything to jot down. I was getting 
far too confused. 

“I was in college only long enough to 
act in several freshman dramatic pro- 
ductions,” Dawlis went on. “My role 
then was of impatient genius chafing 
’neath the chains of conve^tipn apd 
family wishes. You see, my father still 
expected me to be a banker, like him- 
self. In the middle of my first year at 
college I left school and set out on my 
own to become a great actor on the 
legitimate stage. The struggle that lay 
ahead did not deter me, for it presented 
the fascinating role of impoverished 
young man of ambition sleeping on park 
benches and fighting fate — a part 
straight from fiction. I played it to the 
hilt during the years that followed.” 
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Dawlfs ran a hand dramatically over 
his eyes. 

“Ah, struggle,” he murmured softly. 
Then he went on. “Eventually, I be- 
gan to rise in my chosen profession. 
Small parts at first, then more sizable 
ones. Off the stage I continued to 
change my characterizations like neck- 
ties. There was a girl to whom I be- 
came engaged while enthralled with the 
role of earnest young lover. The en- 
gagement was broken purposely by me 
when I desired to don the characteriza- 
tion of a young man embittered by a 
shattered heart and thus left with only 
ambition. This self-chosen part, I feel 
sure, did much to aid in my rise toward 
minor prominence in the theater.” 

“But surely — ” I began. 

“Wait — -don't interrupt,” Dawlis 
said. “After several more years I mar- 
ried. Don’t you see why? I was the 
young husband with a wife awaiting 
him in a vine-covered cottage. Even the 
tender affection I bestowed upon my 
bride was a characterization, not my 
own. And then, quite suddenly, my 
bride grew ill. During the months that 
followed I was a grief-crazed Poe, do 
you understand? It was a magnifi- 
cently emotional part, and I let no ges- 
ture of it escape me. When my wife 
died I walked from the church with 
shoulders bowed and a world shat- 
tered. The pathos of the characteriza- 
tion had been donned like an overcoat, 
even though I played it splendidly.” 
Dawlis paused again, running his 
hand through his wild black hair. 

“And a wind came out of the sea,” 
he whispered. He held the pose a min- 
ute, then resumed his narration. 

“After that I was Sidney Carton, 
straight from the Tale of Two Cities. 
I was the brilliant drunkard, an ex- 
cellent part, drowning the grief and the 
frustration of love inside me with liquor, 
going to seed and damnation with a bit- 



terly sardonic smile.” He paused to 
smile reminiscently. “I had always 
wanted to play Sidney Carton, and that 
was an excellent chance. I could not 
resist it.” 

The smile left his face and his eyes 
grew shining and noble. 

“It is a far better thing I do than I 
have ever done before,” he murmured. 
Then he sighed, spreading his hands 
expressively. “There was exquisite 
poignancy in the role, but it couldn’t 
last forever. I snapped out of it, and 
became a fallen man rising once more 
from the degradation brought on him 
by tragedy. That was a good part, 
too.” 

J WASN’T making any more nota- 
tions. I was just sitting there gap- 
ing wordlessly at him. 

“My rise back to prominence started 
a little over a year ago,” young Dawlis 
said. “I returned to the stage, and in 
a short time was given a decent part in 
a prominent play. On opening night 
this play went over tremendously. 
After the last curtain the producer 
rushed up to me, pounded me on the 
back and shook my hand and spoke 
the fatal words.” 

Now I was really puzzled. “The fa- 
tal words?” I echoed. 

Dawlis nodded slowly. “Yes. The 
producer said: ‘Dawlis, you’ve proved 
yourself. Your comeback is assured. 
From now on you’ll be yourself 
again!’ ” 

The young actor paused there dra- 
matically, to let the words sink in. But 
I didn’t get them. They didn’t sink. 
Dawlis saw this on my face. 

“Don’t you see?” he demanded. “The 
producer told me to be myself! He told 
me that, and the word, ‘yourself’ 
stunned me with its implication. I sud- 
denly realized that I had never been 
myself. I don’t know how or why it 
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was that that was the first time I re- 
alized that fact. The important thing is 
that I became suddenly, terrifyingly 
aware that I had never been myself.” 

I was holding tight to the sled as he 
rounded those turns. It was all I could 
do to keep my grip as he continued. 

“I went back to my dressing room in 
a daze,” Dawlis said. “The daze was 
undoubtedly an act, a characterization, 
taken from some long forgotten part. 
Through my mind again and again ran 
the realization that I wasn’t real, that 1 
had never been real, that I had always 
been the personification of something 
which was a million miles from being 
actually me.” 

I could sense a sharp curve coming 
up, so I grabbed the sides of the con- 
versational sled even tighter than be- 
fore. 

“And if I hadn’t been real, had never 
been myself,” Davis went on excitedly, 
voice rising, “how did I know if there 
actually was a me?” He paused. “How 
did I know that there had ever been a 
me?” His voice fell to a stage whis- 
per. “I sat down in my dressing room 
and tried to be myself. Nothing hap- 
pened. I had no success. I knew that, 
even as I tried desperately to be my- 
self, I was nothing but a conglomeration 
of a thousand parts, a thousand emo- 
tions, gestures, postures and poses. I 
couldn’t find myself in that maze of 
characterizations. Somewhere back in 
the maelstrom of a thousand roles there 
might be me, the real me. But how was 
I to know? How was I ever to find my- 
self? It was terrifying, sitting there 
and realizing that I was not real, that I 
was nothing but the product of a sud- 
denly terrifying dream world.” 

“What did you do?” a voice croaked 
hoarsely. It was my own. 

“At first I grew frantic,” Dawlis de- 
clared. “And the knowledge that my 
frantic behavior was in itself a role 



made me even worse. At last I calmed 
down enough to rationalize. It was 
then that I hit on the plan of a slow, 
careful search. The idea of advertising 
seemed my only chance to ascertain if 
there was anyone who could realize my 
plight and aid me in finding myself. 
It proved not only futile, but the action 
which resulted in my ending up here, in 
this sanitarium, pleading my case to 
you and others like you.” Dawlis 
sighed, dropping his outspread hands to 
his side. His shoulders slumped wearily. 
“I have lost myself,” he said quietly. 
“I am not real. I have never been real.” 

q^HERE was a silence of fully a 
minute. Finally I cleared my 
throat. Swiftly, I was searching for 
something to say. In the spell of the 
young thespian’s eloquence and dra- 
matic delivery I had temporarily quite 
forgotten I was listening to a loony. 
Now, of course, that fact returned 
crystal clear. And half an instant later, 
another idea crystallized an exciting 
idea. 

“Mr. Dawlis!” I exclaimed. “Do 
you realize what has been happening 
while you’ve been talking?” 

The young actor stared moodily at 
me. 

“No,” he said. “But it can be of no 
consequence.” 

“Of no consequence?” I yelped. 
“Why, man, it’s of tremendous conse- 
quence. While you were talking, while 
you were telling me the story of your 
life, you were being yourself! You 
were looking objectively at yourself, as 
yourself! Mr. Dawlis — look no further, 
you have at last found the real you! ” 

There was no change of expression on 
Dawlis’ face nor in his moody eyes. 
Slowly, he shook his head. 

“How little you know,” he said. 
Now his expression changed, and a 
zany smirk touched the corners of his 
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handsome mouth. 

“I was not standing off, being my- 
self, as you say,” he declared. “I was 
playing, in case you were not aware 
of it, young Hamlet in the throes of 
madness. It is a role to which I have 
become particularly attached since my 
confinement here. You and the others 
who come snooping around with your 
paper and pencils and questions give 
me an opportunity to polish it.” 

From my momentary crest of elation 
I dropped to low level flying. Des- 
perately, I tried one last stab. 

“Mr. Dawlis,” I begged him, “isn’t 
there anything you can do to rid your- 
self of those poses? If you could 
eliminate them completely, you’d be 
bound to be left as your true self.” 

“You think so?” Dawlis inquired 
sardonically. 

“It’s logical, at any rate,” I urged 
him. “Can’t you try?” 

Dawlis smiled a peculiarly sardonic 
smile. Maybe he was playing Sidney 
Carton. 

“I’ve tried that,” he said. “Don’t 
think I haven’t.” 

“And nothing happened?” I asked. 

“When I dropped my conglomeration 
of roles completely — forced them out 
of my mind utterly?” he asked. 

“Yes, of course. That’s what I 
mean,” I said patiently. “You say 
you’ve tried it Well — if you did, what 
happened?” 

“Just a minute,” said Dawlis. He 
held up his hand, closing his eyes and 
knitting his brows in concentration. 
“I’m getting rid of all the poses,” he 
whispered half a minute later. “I can 
do it, but it isn’t easy. I have to try 
very hard. Very hard!” 

“Try harder,” I suggested. 

1~YAWLIS had a beatific, out-of-this- 
world expression on his face now. 
He held up one hand dramatically 



for attention, as if he wasn’t getting 
enough of it already. 

“Now!” he hissed dramatically, “The 
hodge-podge of make believe that is my 
unreal self is leaving. One by one, I 
am driving my roles and my poses from 
my being.” 

If that was what he was doing, there 
was no physical manifestation of it. No 
shadowy, wavering, cloaked figures 
trooping out of his body or anything 
like that, I mean. 

“An instant!” hissed Dawlis. “An 
instant and the last of them will be 
gone.” 

I shifted my weight from the right 
foot to the left, trying to be patient. 
And in that instant it happened. 

He wasn’t. 

Wasn’t. Yes, that’s the word. Just 
wasn’t. There wasn’t a sign of Guy 
Dawlis anywhere in the room! My 
eyes had left him for the briefest flicker 
of a second, and when they returned 
to where he should have been stand- 
ing — he was gone ! 

Of course I turned quickly around, 
expecting to see him whizzing out the 
door on me. But the door was closed, 
and hadn’t been opened by anyone. 
There hadn’t been time for that. No 
one could have been quick enough to 
dash around me in the flicker of an 
eye and get out the door without creat- 
ing*considerable attention. No one. 

Slowly, very slowly, I looked around 
the room. 

There was, of course, absolutely no 
sign of Guy Dawlis. I took a deep 
breath. A very deep breath. I also 
took a firm grasp on my sanity, or 
what I had considered to be my sanity. 

“Dawlis!” I croaked. “Dawlis!” 

There wasn’t a sound. Not a single 
sound. I closed my eyes and tried 
again. 

“Dawlis,” I said, “you can come 
out, now. You’ve had your fun. You 
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can come out from wherever you’re 
hiding.” 

I was answered by a loud, laughing 
peal of silence. 

Slowly, I toured the room, looking 
everywhere but under the carpets. 
Finally I was back where I started 
from. Uneasily, I began to be aware 
of an exceedingly peculiar sensation. 
The sensation of being watched. Yes, 
watched by unseen eyes, if you want to 
use the old cliche. 

I couldn’t get rid of that feeling, and 
with every second it was growing 
stronger. Pretty soon I didn’t feel I 
was being watched. I knew it. 

Guy Dawlis was still in that room. 
And he was watching me. There was 
no question of it. Very nonchalantly — 
oh-so-casually— I gathered up my 
things and started for the door. I 
wasn’t at all sure that my knees would 
hold me up long enough to reach it. 

But they did. And they performed 
admirably as I started my mad dash 
out of there. Out of the house, I mean. 
No, I didn’t stop downstairs to chat 
with the head of the booby hatch. I 
didn’t take time to saunter up to his 
desk and remark in an offhand way: 

“Thanks for the use of your star 
loony. You can have him back now, 
if you can find him.” 

No, I didn’t do any of that. I was 
exceptionally rude, I guess, in my haste 
to get the hell away. I’m sure, of 
course, that my rudeness and strange 
behavior was reported to my instructor, 
and that that old quack told the other 
old quack that he couldn’t imagine what 
had gotten into me. I’m sure of that, 



even though I never saw my dear, 
learned, cocksure psychological mentor 
again — ever. 

^JpHE papers, several days later, re- 
ported that a young man named 
Guy Dawlis had disappeared from a rest 
sanitarium, and that he was formerly 
an actor and that his people were wor- 
ried about what had happened to him. 

I watched the papers carefully for 
a long time after that. Watched the 
papers while beginning my instruc- 
tions in a good, solid, substantial school 
of mechanical engineering. There was 
never anything more about young 
Dawlis. 

So there you have it. The story, and 
the explanation for the story, without 
any attempts to tell or explain any- 
thing except exactly what happened. 

Maybe my old professor could have 
explained it. He and his comrade in 
charlatanism, the head of the nut home, 
probably worked out a beautiful expla- 
nation for it all between them. And 
they probably tacked a big word on it 
that meant escapism or something 
similar, and thought that that took care 
of the explanation for Dawlis’ running 
away from the rest home. 

Of course they’d be sure he ran away. 
What else could he have done? I could 
have told them what else he could have 
done. I could have told them what he 
had done. 

But I didn’t want them thinking up 
a name to explain me. I’m very satisfied 
with the name I have. 

It’s Napoleon. . . . 

The End 
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King Christophe came back from 

the dead to regain iiis kingdom. 
Between him and victory were 
four people and a golden bullet 



I 'LL never forget that first morning 
the S. S. Bcrwain rocked genliy at 
anchor on the bay of Cape Haitian. 
Perhaps, if it hadn’t been for George 
Weston’s urgent note, I would have 
spent another week on board with Cap- 
tain Wingate, touching the islands of 
the Carribean. I knew Professor Wes- 
ton needed me — and badly. His let- 
ter, addressed to me in New York, was 
creased and dirty in my coat pocket : 

Christopher Wells , 

Annipol Hot I i. 

New York City. 

Chris: 

For once in my life, I’m going to 
depend on our friendship and that 
alone., to bring you to Haiti as 
speedily as you can make the trip 
i cannot, for reasons that will later 
be evident, give yon any reason for 
coming. Suffice to say, that you 
know I never fly off half-cocked. 

/ came here for research. 1 
have found a country tottering on 
the edge of disaster. I, also, am 
involved. I’m depending on you, 
Chris . Meet me on August s p at 
Cape Haitian. 

Your old friend, 

George Weston, 

1 read that note over a doson times 
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Christophs came 
the dead to regain his kingdom. 
Between him and victory were 
four people and a golden bullet 



I ’LL never forget that first morning 
the S, S. Berwain rocked gently at 
anchor on the bay of Cape Haitian. 
Perhaps, if it hadn’t been for George 
Weston’s urgent note, I would have 
spent another week on board with Cap- 
tain Wingate, touching the islands of 
the Carribean. I knew Professor Wes- 
ton needed me — and badly. His let- 
ter, addressed to me in New York, was 
creased and dirty in my coat pocket : 

Christopher Wells, 

Annipol Hotel, 

New York City. 

Chris: 

For once in my life , I’m going to 
depend on our friendship and that 
alone, to bring you to Haiti as 
speedily as you can make the trip 
1 cannot, for reasons that will later 
be evident, give you any reason for 
coming. Suffice to say, that you 
know I never fly off half-cocked. 

I came here for research. 1 
have found a country tottering on 
the edge of disaster. I, also, am 
involved. I’m depending on you, 
Chris. Meet me on August 27 at 
Cape Haitian. 

Your old friend, 
George Weston, 
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I read that note over a dozen times 
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during the trip down. Haiti is not 
strange to me. In fact, very little of 
the world is. Weston knew my love 
for trouble, be it of the small or des- 
perate variety. I believe his knowl- 
edge of the scraps I’ve been in, 
prompted his note. I couldn’t let him 
down. 

That morning, sitting there off shore, 
I wondered about the strange ‘disaster’ 
he mentioned. Before us lay the curl 
of beach, banks of sugar-cane stretched 
inland and beyond the green forest. 
There was no sun in the scarred, bot- 
tomless ravines that ran back into the 
mountains. Over Haiti, that same 
smouldering look af the past was evi- 
dent. A country nursed with blood 
and hate. 

I heard the gruff voice of Captain 
Wingate as he emerged from his cabin. 
A boat scraped against the side of the 
S. S. Berwain, and we were headed for 
the coral beach. Half a dozen native 
blacks pulled at the oars. 

The jetty was covered with grimac- 
ing black men and women. Stacks of 
mangoes, bananas and alligator pears 
were everywhere. I stepped out of the 
boat to look for the gray-haired Profes- 
sor Weston somewhere in the throng of 
wooly heads. He was nowhere in sight. 

ji HUGE black man came out of the 
melee. His body was enormous 
and shining. He came straight toward 
me, a big grin on his face and bowed 
shortly with his shoulders. 

“White fella’ look for Mr. Weston?” 

His face was black as ebony. A red 
scar cut across his chin and gave his 
mouth a natural sneer. His arms were 
big and muscles rippled under dark 
skin. 

“Weston?” I repeated slowly. “I’m 
looking for no one.” 

A moment later, I was glad that I 
had lied to him. An expression of be- 



wilderment crossed his face. His head 
darted around and he seemed to be 
looking for support from someone in the 
shadows beyond the jetty. I studied the 
buildings that rotted along the shore. 
No one seemed to notice him. He 
turned toward me again. 

“Mr. Weston say you are young man 
with red hair, much big muscle and blue 
eyes,” he repeated the words mechani- 
cally. “I am sure you are Mr. Wells.” 

“Suppose I am?” I liked the man 
less and less. 

“Mr. Weston say you come with me,” 
he invited. “He wait for you in his 
carriage.” 

That wasn’t like George Weston, I 
knew. 

The black turned on his heel and 
threaded his way swiftly down the jetty. 
Trying to dodge among the piles of 
fruit and cages of parrots that seemed 
to dominate the place, I followed. The 
snug feeling of the small automatic I 
carried under my coat made my frame 
of mind a little less uncertain. 

We reached the end of the dock, and 
hurrying to keep pace with any man, 
I found myself in one of the huge, rot- 
ting warehouses that line the bay. It 
was dark and cool inside and evidently 
a shortcut to the street beyond. The 
black was nervous. I flatter myself 
that I was a tougher looking customer 
than he had anticipated. 

There were three piles of sugar-cane 
close to the entrance. We passed the 
first and I realized suddenly that he 
was no longer with me. I stopped 
in my tracks. A short dash would 
have placed me in the safety of the 
street. 

Shuffling footsteps sounded behind 
me. Whipping about, I drew the auto- 
matic from my belt. A black man was 
close to me, his face an expressionless 
mask. Hife hand was gripped about the 
handle of a broad cane knife. 
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I dodged swiftly to one side and fired 
as I dropped. The heavy blade of the 
knife swooped down in a wide arc and 
missed my head by inches. I tried to 
roll over quickly and saw him double 
up with pain. I had placed the shot 
in his chest. 

As I came to my feet, the black with 
the scar chin was close to me. His 
fists were balled into huge lumps. He 
lashed out as I tried to regain my bal- 
ance. 

“Wham!” 

A sickening pain surged through my 
head and I staggered backward against 
the pointed sticks of cane. Lying 
there half conscious, I heard far-off 
voices and cursed myself for having 
so neatly walked into a trap. It was 
useless to attempt to move. My body 
seemed paralyzed by the blow. I 
closed my eyes and darkness swirled 
over me. 

CHAPTER II 
Enter Captain Wingate 

1 LEARNED afterward, that the 

black man with the red scar was 
to be my bitterest enemy as long* as I 
stayed in Haiti. I learned that past his 
grinning inspection went every black 
slave who was later to serve in the hell- 
gangs of Henri Christophe. 

But all this took place weeks later. 
At the time I was trussed carefully and 
tossed into a wooden-wheeled wagon. 
Straw and cane were thrown over me. 

From George Weston, I learned that 
he had been waiting in the street that 
day I arrived. 

Weston had arrived in Cape Haitian 
six months before, with his daughter 
Helen. I remembered George as a 
slightly built professor of history at the 
eastern college I had attended. Weston 
was a man of fifty, with keen gray eyes 



behind thick-rimmed glasses. He never 
tired of these summer trips that resulted 
in new material to be analyzed during 
the winter months. Helen, twenty, and 
the owner of the sweetest smile I have 
ever looked upon, always went with 
him. 

They sat in their carriage close to the 
jetty, waiting for me to arrive. Wes- 
ton wasn’t afraid for me. He had no 
way of knowing that his mail was 
tampered with; that plans were made 
well in advance for my quick disposal. 
The boats from the ship landed and 
went away again. Weston leaned for- 
ward in his seat, waited eagerly for 
some sign of the red hair I’m attached 
to. I must have lost myself quickly in 
the crowd, because he never saw me. 
At last he turned to Helen: 

“I’m sure he was on that ship,” he 
said. “He wired that he’d look for us 
here.” 

Helen Weston frowned. 

“Dad! Those devils couldn’t have 
found him first?” 

Weston looked uneasy. 

“I think not,” he said. “No one 
but ourselves knew he would be here.” 
A small ox-drawn cart emerged from 
the building before them. It was piled 
with sugar-cane. A great black man 
with a red scar on his chin was driving 
the beasts. If Weston had known that 
I lay under that cane, I’m sure the 
events that followed would have been 
greatly altered. He remembers having 
noticed the satanic grin on the driver’s 
face as the cart rolled slowly past. 

“That man frightens me.” Helen 
shivered. 

“He was a tough-looking customer,” 
Weston admitted. “The blacks are 
thoroughly stirred up, Helen. If Chris 
doesn’t get here, I’m going to have to 
ask for help higher up.” 

The girl turned and watched the ox 
cart move out of sight in the dust of 
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the road. She placed a small hand on 
her father’s knee. 

“This thing is too much for us,” she 
said slowly. “Even for Mr. Wells. No 
one man can face the wrath of a ghost 
king. Dad, I think you’d better call 
for troops.” 

Weston’s face hardened. 

“And be laughed out of any office I 
visit as a fool-headed, imaginative his- 
tory bug,” he answered bitterly. “No, 
Helen, it’s still our fight. I’m going to 
get a look at that ship’s passenger list. 
Something is wrong and I’m going to 
find out what it is.” 

APT AIN Wingate was just coming 
ashore, when George Weston and 
his daughter reached the dock. Weston 
told Wingate enough of what was go- 
ing on to interest him. Captain Win- 
gate was a man who loved adventure. 
During the trip dowm from New York, 
he had expressed himself on this subject 
to me, in the typical Wingate manner. 

“Wells,” he roared one night, as we 
sat over a late brandy, “I’m gonna give 
up this tub one of these days and get 
into trouble up to my neck.” 

I laughed at him, tiying to picture 
the rotund little man with the fierce 
black mustache doing anything but 
bullying his crew about the deck. 

“What kind of trouble would you 
prefer, Captain?” I asked. 

At that, his face had grown a ruddy 
red. He slammed the empty glass on 
the table-top and stood up. 

“All right, you man-sized bully boy,” 
he threatened. “The next time you get 
into a brawl, call on Cap’n Wingate. 
He’ll show you who’s the right man with 
knife or pistol!” 

So, with my disappearance, Win- 
gate abandoned his former plans, 
turned the tramp schooner over to the 
first mate and went ashore with Helen 
and George Weston. I like to think 



now that the Captain, for all his shout- 
ing, was really worried about my fail- 
ure to meet Weston. At least, during 
the next twenty-four hours, Wingate 
had ample time to prove his sincerity. 

CHAPTER III 
Death Drives a Cart 

J AWAKENED with a terrific pain 
in my jaw. Gradually, I realized 
that I had been tossed under a pile of 
sugar-cane and straw. The floor be- 
neath me was bouncing about. Fully 
awakened at last, I heard the rough, 
grating sound of wheels in deep sand. 
Afraid to betray myself, I searched 
about under the stuff with a cautious 
hand. My coat was missing and the 
gun also. My shirt was torn and I felt 
sticky moisture on my lips. 

Another man lay at my side. 

I touched him first with a finger tip 
and the skin of his arm was already 
cold and growing stiff. It must have 
been the black who attacked me with 
the cane knife. As silently as possible, 
I explored his body. In one pocket, I 
found a closed knife. Open, it con- 
sisted of a seven-inch blade and as 
much handle. A valuable weapon. My 
head must be above the rear wheels. 
Cautiously, I edged backward. 

The wheels stopped rolling. Had we 
reached the end of the journey? No! 
A voice sounded above, low and gut- 
tural, and the wheels turned again, more 
slowly than before. Dust filled my nose 
and I tried to keep from sneezing. 

Before the cart had gone ten feet 
farther, I had dropped to the ground 
and covered the distance to the thick 
jungle that bordered the road. It was 
with great relief that I watched my 
friend of the scarred chin ride unsus- 
pectingly into the heavy forest that 
borders Cape Haitian. 
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My first plan was to follow the cart. 
To find out where he was taking his 
cargo of death. 

George Weston was waiting for me 
somewhere in Cape Haitian. Better 
see him and get a full explanation be- 
fore riding into this thing blindly. 
Keeping well out of sight of the road, 
I started back toward the red roofs of 
the village. 

A closed carriage came from the town 
and up the long hill toward me. The 
gray-headed man, who drove, looked 
familiar. As they drew abreast of me, 
I stepped from the trees. 

“George — George Weston. How 
about a lift?” 

I had meant to sound casual, but my 
voice must have startled them all. In 
five minutes, I had told my story and 
revived our old friendship. Helen 
Weston was more lovely than ever, 
with a sweetness that seemed unreal. 

“But, why did you go with the man?” 
Weston asked when I had told my 
story. 

“I guess I’m an eternal damn fool,” 
I admitted. “It looked like trouble and 
I wanted to get to the reason behind it. 

“Well,” Captain Wingate said a lit- 
tle sourly, “You’re safe now, so I can 
return to the ship.” 

“But the fun is only starting,” I pro- 
tested. “Scar Chin will be back. George 
has a story to tell us and I’d like you 
to be around.” 

Wingate flushed with pleasure. 

“I’m not really needed,” he pro- 
tested weakly. 

Helen Weston looked at the roly- 
poly captain. 

“Oh! But you are, Captain Win- 
gate. Father called Mr. Wells down 
here because he could trust him. We 
need every man we can get. . . .” 

T DID not hear Wingate’s reply. My 
attention was focused on a small ox- 



drawn wagon that moved toward us, go- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

The others in the carriage had no 
reason to notice the oxen or the load 
of cane and straw. They might have 
noticed the man with the scarred chin, 
if he had been driving. 

On the board that crossed the front 
of the old conveyance, a black man sat 
holding his whip as though it were un- 
real and of no use to him. He paid no 
heed to us, but went by slowly, his head 
facing directly ahead. 

1 was staring straight at the man who 
had laid at my side in the wagon. The 
man I had shot in the chest at the water- 
front. He could not be alive, yet even 
as I watched, he lifted his whip, spoke 
to the oxen, and brought it down smart- 
ly on their backs. 

“Don’t you agree with me Chris?” 
“What’s that?” I whipped around, 
perspiration standing on my forehead. 
Weston was staring at me in bewilder- 
ment. “Sorry, I didn’t hear . . .” 
“Why, you look as though you’d 
seen . . .” 

“A ghost,” I admitted. “That’s ex- 
actly what I saw.” 

I told them about the man on the ox 
cart. Wingate exploded. 

“Another story to get me away from 
my ship,” he said. “Damn fairy tales. 
Dead men don’t drixe oxen.” 

George Weston had been impressed 
by my story. For several minutes, we 
were silent. Wingate showed no anxiety 
to return to Cape Haitian and the car- 
riage went steadily forward. 

“You’d be surprised,” Weston said 
finally. “Here, dead men do live. 
Worse than that, they’re dangerous!” 

CHAPTER IV 
The Whip of Hate 

A SUDDEN tropical storm whipped 
across the bay of Cape Haitian, 
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churning the blue waters to muddy 
froth. It caught us on the road as our 
horses trotted toward San Souci. The 
palace itself, Christophe’s finest, was 
hidden in a mist of rain. The mid-day 
storm gave it a sinister, grim look that 
I had never noticed when I was in Haiti 
before. 

We tied the horses in the open by the 
dwindling road and followed George 
Weston up the age-worn steps and 
across high terraces that lead to the 
upper stories. He turned once with a 
smile. 

“I am here primarily to study the 
history of King Henri,” he explained. 
“San Souci seemed to be the ideal 
place.” 

The palace was in bad condition. The 
windows and doors were rotted with 
age. The gaping holes reminded me of 
the toothless grins of old men. 

Yet it was rugged and beautiful. We 
stopped before a solid oaken door and 
Weston lifted the heavy ring and drew 
it open. 

There was a small room behind the 
panel, warm and well furnished. 

“This is our home— for the present,” 
Helen said, leading us across the car- 
peted floor. “We have books for dad 
and oils for my hobby of painting. A 
stove and a well-stocked larder take 
care of our needs.” 

“Helen will get some food.” Weston 
removed his drenched coat and we fol- 
lowed his example. “After you’ve 
eaten, Captain Wingate can take the 
carriage back to Cape Haitian. We have 
horses here.” 

Wingate scowled. 

“Who says I’m going back?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why — why, I thought . . Weston 
protested. 

It was time that I stepped in to save 
the poor captain’s pride. 

“Wingate has decided to stay and 



help us see this thing through,” I ex- 
plained. “He told me as we came in.” 
“I said no such . . .” 

The captain started to bluster, hesi- 
tated and a broad grin crossed his red 
face. 

“All right,” he adnjitted. “I’m in- 
terested in dead men who ride about in 
broad daylight. The good ship Ber- 
tvain can go hang for the time being. 
They’ll pick me up on the next trip, if 
that lousy first mate can steer a course 
to New York and back.” 

George Weston had a strange tale to 
tell. In justice to the man, I can add 
nothing to what he told us as we sat 
in the bright light of the gas lantern 
that black afternoon. The thunder and 
lightning crashed above our heads and 
the rain fell in torrents about the dead 
palace of Christophe. 



VX/'ESTON started his story over a 

T cup of steaming coffee. The small 
room was pleasantly furnished with 
chairs and a divan. I confess I watched 
Helen Weston with renewed interest as 
she lay curled like a comfortable doll 
on the divan. Her lips were rounded 
into a small oval and her attention was 
focused on the old man. 

“We had trouble here,” Weston be- 
gan, “within a week after we came. 
Liberte, a black boy whom we hired to 
work with us, told of seeing strange 
men about the palace. He was never 
able to show them to us. I obtained 
permission from government officials to 
visit La Ferriere, King Christophe’s 
citadel.” 

“That’s the fort he built when he was 
ruling Haiti, isn’t it?” Wingate asked. 

W T eston nodded. 

“A fort built by dead men,” he said. 
“At least, men who were dead to life 
as we know it. Every rock of that edi- 
fice was dragged into place by hands 
that dripped blood and minds that re- 
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fused to function from the pain they 
underwent. 

“From the first, we heard a strange 
tale that Henri Christophe had re- 
turned. I discounted it at first. Then 
I ran across an old manuscript. It seems 
that Christophe had pounded the life 
from his last slave. Mobs of free blacks 
were about to murder him. He shot 
himself with a . . . But wait, I’ll show 
you.” 

Weston reached into the book shelf at 
his elbow and drew down a thin volume. 
It was mildewed with age and the pages 
stuck together as he opened it across 
his knee. He read softly from one of 
the pages. 

“Christophe had one avenue of es- 
cape. In the cabinet beside him was a 
small pearl-handled pistol. He had con- 
structed a bullet of solid gold. The 
bullet ivas in the possession of a voodoo 
priest for many months. With the magic 
bullet, Christophe shot himself to death 
before the mob came. He was interned 
at LaFerriere , but it is written that in 
the gold lay a power that dne day would 
bring life to Christophe and destruction 
once more to the peoples of Haiti. . . .” 

1 was greatly impressed by the pas- 
sage. I took it from Weston’s fingers 
and studied it carefully. 

‘Written by a French court attache 
who was visiting the court here at San 
Souci at the time,” Weston explained. 
“As fantastic as it sounds, King Henri 
Christophe is alive again. He is build- 
ing LaFerriere mightier than before. 
Every native in Haiti awaits a summons 
to death.” 

“Bah!” Wingate stood up impatient- 
ly. “Fairy tale; a damn fairy tale! 
Can’t believe it.” 

Weston smiled wanly. 

“Neither could I,” he admitted. “Not 
until I visted LaFerriere.” 

“Now, don’t tell me you’ve seen the 
deceased monarch,” I begged. “After 



all, Weston, I came down here to help. 
I can’t start out by believing in ghosts.” 
Weston’s face was white. He gripped 
the arms of his chair as though afraid 
of what he was about to say. 

“I never reached LaFerriere,” he 
confessed. “On the last steep climb to 
the gate, I heard voices in the open- 
ing. From the trees, I watched a 
strange band of naked black men toiling 
up the slopes. They were dragging a 
stone half as big as this room.” 

He stopped talking, sipped his coffee 
as though he expected it to help. 

“A great hulking brute stood by those 
men. Every time one of them slackened 
his grip on the rope, this giant brought 
a barbed whip down across his back. 
I stood there for a while and then I 
turned and ran. I ran nearly every 
foot of the way back here. When I 
arrived, Helen tells me I looked more 
dead than alive.” 

“But not ghosts,” I said. “Surely 
these men were human — something you 
could understand.” 

“The man with the whip,” Weston 
answered haltingly, “ was Mano Franca, 
the same scar-chinned black who tried 
to kidnap you this afternoon.” 

CHAPTER V 
The Tomb Is Gone 

\ FTER hearing Weston’s story of 
v the scar-faced Negro, it was ob- 
vious that I would make the trip to La- 
Ferriere at the first opportunity. Wes- 
ton held the position of a sane man 
attempting to convince others of an in- 
sane idea. If what he had seen was an 
actuality and not a dream, events had 
taken a serious turn. Many of the na- 
tives had disappeared during the past 
three or four months. More were go- 
ing nightly. 

Into the slave gangs of Henri Chris- 
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tophe? Into a ghost army? Weston said 
yes. He wanted me to see it with my 
own eyes. To help him in his one-man 
crusade against a ghost king. 

We started for LaFerriere at sun- 
down. Just before evening, the storm 
cleared. The sun came out low and 
red against the steaming jungle and 
sank into blackness. Night birds took 
up their strange calls and the palace 
resounded to ghostly echoes in the open 
corridors. 

“I hate to take Helen,” Weston said, 
when the horses were saddled. “I have 
no choice. I can’t leave her here alone.” 

“As though I would even consider 
it.” Helen Weston’s eyes were flash- 
ing. “I love going along. We’ll keep 
well hidden.” 

The trail to LaFerriere was narrow 
and well-covered with jungle brush and 
vines. We were all clad in raincoats 
and managed to keep fairly dry, despite 
the water dripping from the foliage 
overhead. 

The moon came out presently. A 
high mountain, jagged and rock covered 
reared up ahead of us through the 
trees. 

Weston reined his horse close to mine 
and we stopped. 

“LaFerriere,” he breathed. 

I had seen Christophe’s castle be- 
fore, but at night and with the stories 
of the afternoon still in my mind, it 
was awesome. 

It swept on upward almost to the 
clouds above it. Solid, smooth walls 
towered until my neck was tired from 
bending upward. 

“My God,” Wingate breathed. “How 
did they ever build it?” 

“Slaves,” Weston answered quietly. 
“Slaves and blood and death. Now it’s 
happening all over again.” 

We rode on slowly in single file. Win- 
gate was at the rear and Weston led 
the way. The girl was behind me on 



the steep trail. A soft sound came from 
behind. It was hardly noticeable, but 
somehow sinister. 

Swish. 

I twisted about in the saddle. Two 
horses still plodded upward. Wingate 
and Helen Weston were gone. Gone so 
completely that no sign of them was 
visible in the darkness of the jungle. 

I shouted to Weston to halt and 
swung quickly from my horse. Not a 
moment too soon. A long, vine rope 
swished down at the place I had oc- 
cupied in the saddle. Its loop dangled 
there for an instant and swung up again 
into the tree. On one knee, I drew the 
service pistol Weston had given me and 
fired. No sound came from above. A 
high pitched scream of terror cut the 
stillness and its echo pounded back and 
forth across the wooded slope. I knew 
it was Helen Weston. 

JpOR the first time I was aware that 
Weston himself was in trouble. He 
seemed to be threshing about in the un- 
dergrowth ahead. I ran forward in 
time to see a black bending over him 
with a huge club raised to strike. I 
Ifted my gun and fired. The black 
gave a howl of pain and toppled back 
into the brush. Weston arose. His 
throat was marked with blue-black 
streaks where iron fingers had fastened. 

“Helen?” His eyes were terror 
stricken. “Is she safe?” 

I shook my head. 

“They got her and Wingate, both. 
She’s still alive. I heard her scream 
from the slopes above us.” 

We ran up the trail. I fancied that 
footsteps in the jungle followed our 
own. Once I held Weston back, lis- 
tening. If I were right, our followers 
were clever. As long as we stood still, 
no sound came from the jungle. La- 
Ferriere was close now. I could see a 
momentary flash of light against its 
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wall. It seemed as though a door 
opened and closed quickly at the base 
of the structure. Then the jungle was 
silent again and the footsteps that had 
followed our own were gone. 

I believe my shot had frightened the 
blacks away. Weston was frantic for 
Helen’s safety and I was in no better 
condition. Carefully, we made our 
way forward with pistols drawn. It 
seemed useless to approach such a place 
without more protection. We had no 
choice. Wingate and Helen Weston 
had evidently been carried beyond 
those walls. We had to find them while 
there was yet time, God alone knew 
what tortures were planned for them. 
Close to the wall of LaFerriere now, 
Weston took my arm and we halted. 

“I know of a small entrance on the 
far side,” he whispered tensely. “It 
opens into the court close to Chris- 
tophe’s tomb. I’ve used it often to 
avoid the main gate.” 

I nodded, released the safety catch 
on my pistol and followed him along the 
wall. The valley below was moon- 
washed and bright. Occasional night 
birds swished by in the gloom, their 
bright feathers flashing in the uncer- 
tain light. Within LaFerriere all was 
silent. I felt as though we were being 
watched every moment. 

We rounded the last corner and Wes- 
ton located a small stone door. In its 
center was an iron ring which he pulled 
at cautiously. The door, hardly, two 
feet square, opened easily. 

On my knees, I looked through the 
aperture. Its sides were nearly six 
feet thick. Inside, the moon flooded a 
huge empty court. I went through the 
small tunnel, working my way forward 
on my stomach. The gun was between 
my teeth. Weston followed and we 
stood up. The flooring was worn smooth 
with many footsteps. A gasp escaped 
Weston’s lips. 




“The tomb! Christophe’s tomb is 
gone!” 

CHAPTER VI 
1 Cannot Die 

J HAD never been within the walls 
of LaFerriere, but I realized the im- 
plications of his words. Henri Chris- 
tophe had been buried in the court 
under a small, roofed tomb. There, 
was no doubt, now, in our minds that 
he was alive. No such structure broke 
the smoothness of the court. 

“I think the devils must be some- 
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where within the inner walls,” Weston 
whispered suddenly. “Otherwise we 
could never have gotten this far safe- 
ly.” 

We made our way across the court, 
staying in the shadows as much as we 
could. Weston had spent many hours 
here before the citadel became haunted 
by the return of its master. Also, with 
Helen’s help, he had mapped every cor- 
ridor. I stayed close behind him as we 
entered the first row of gun chambers 
which lined the opposite wall. 

Every cannon had been pushed care- 
fully into place and beside them, can- 
non balls were neatly stacked for ac- 
tion. The halls were clean and lined 
with hanging lanterns. This was no 
fort of the dead. As old as the weap- 
ons were, I realized they could hold off 
anything short of an attack by a well- 
organized army. 

Clang. 

The sound of a closing door came 
from the room below. 

“Wait!” Weston stopped short as we 
drew into one of the small rooms that 
contained the guns. 

“Someone . . . below 7 .” 

For a few moments, no further sound 
troubled the empty halls. Then came 
the cry of a girl. Helen Weston’s voice 
filled with horror and fear. 

“No! Don’t leave me! Please.” 

“The dungeons,” Weston said. “This 
way.” 

Half running, I went along the hall 
with him. He stopped before one of 
the canons leaned against it and the 
thing moved easily to one side. A black, 
yawning hole opened beside it. He 
leaned over the hole, looking downward 
anxiously. 

‘Thank God,” he said. “This is one 
of the old passages I discovered. I’m 
glad they failed to guard it.” 

I could hear faint voices drifting up 
from helow. Weston dropped into the 



pit quickly and I heard his footsteps 
on the stone steps. I followed, paced 
myself to the uneven steps and hurried 
into the inkwell he had opened. Ahead, 
I could hear the heavy, guttural voices. 
I did not hear Helen Weston again as 
we went down into the pits below 
LaFerriere. 

They had depended on Weston’s 
knowledge to lead him here. Fools that 
we were, we walked into their trap, 
baited with our own lives. The stair- 
way ended and we were in a narrow, 
low tunnel. Water dripped from above 
and to avoid it, I bowed my head, hold- 
ing the pistol under my coat. 

Weston, frightened for Helen, ran 
straight into the room before he could 
determine whether or not it was safe 
to do so. We must have looked like 
two silly school boys, suddenly stand- 
ing there with a small army of wicked- 
looking blacks on all sides of us. I 
twisted about suddenly, pistol drawn 
and then stopped short. 

r J''HE chamber was perhaps fifty feet 
A long. More than a hundred blacks 
were crowded into it. They lined the 
walls, knives drawn, waiting for a com- 
mand. Then I saw the ghost king of 
Haiti. Henri Christophe was standing 
at the far end of the chamber. He 
was dressed in clothing of the Sixteenth 
Century French Court. He looked like 
a grotesque, punch-drunk prize fighter 
attending a fancy dress ball. Silk 
gloves, knee breeches and silk stockings. 
His head protruded from a ruffled col- 
lar, his eyes staring at us, a wide grin 
on his face. 

“Welcome! ” His lips were thick and 
red. “We have just placed our queen 
on the throne. It is a fitting place for a 
white woman.” 

The sneer on his lips told me that 
Helen Weston was more than a queen. 
She was a symbol of his hatred for the 
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whites. A symbol that Christophe had 
dragged here to degrade, that his men 
could see what happened to the white 
men and women who defied him. 

Helen sat on a huge throne in the 
shadows beyond Christope. Her dress 
was torn and dirty. Her eyes were wide 
with terror and they held mine beseech- 
ingly. 

She sat on a throne of human bones. 
The thing was fashioned cunningly of 
skulls, ribs and every part of the human 
skeleton. Helen’s wrists were bound 
firmly to the arms of the chair and the 
thongs had been drawn through the 
vacant eye sockets of two human skulls. 

The heavy figure of Captain Wingate 
was stretched on the floor at her feet. 
His arms and ankles had been bound to 
stakes in the floor. A wide gash was 
visible at the hairline of his head. 
Blood oozed from it freely and the man 
looked more dead than alive. 

“Pinion them to the w r alls.” It was 
Christophe who spoke. 

For an instant I saw red. If we are 
to die, I thought, then we’ll die the 
hard way. My pistol whipped up until 
it pointed straight at his head. 

“Tell them to stay away,” I shouted. 
“If one man steps forward, I’ll shoot.” 

He seemed taken aback for an in- 
stant. Then that same diabolical grin 
crossed his face. 

“You are not aware of my powers,” 
he said silkily. “No gunshot will harm 
me.” 

The blacks closed in slowly, waiting 
for a chance to throw me. 

“Don’t shoot.” It was Weston, plead- 
ing. 

It was too late. One huge Negro 
sprang. As he did so, I brought him 
down with a shot in the belly. Pivoting, 
I fired three more shots at Henri 
Christophe. I saw them hit and plow 
into his shirt. I saw the holes, round 
and well defined. Yet, he did not waver. 



No blood came from his body. The grin 
did not change. My arms were pinned 
back quickly, now, and struggle as I 
might, I could not throw them off. 
It was a useless struggle. I could not 
take my eyes from the ghost king. He 
stood there quietly, waiting for me to 
realize the foolishness of my attempt. 
I saw the man with the scarred chin 
close in, a heavy club in his hands. His 
face blotted out the rest of the room. 
My arms were held tightly behind me. 
I saw the club descend, shouted an oath 
of hate into his sweating face; then 
stars danced evilly through my brain. 

CHAPTER VII 
The Whip 

'pHE blacks had left the dungeon 
finally. Henri Christophe showed 
no sign of pain at the gunshots I had in- 
flicted. Without further words, Weston 
and I were thrown on our backs and 
shackled to iron rings that hung from 
the wall. The room was silent for what 
seemed hours. Helen Weston told her 
father how they had been dragged 
here and used as bait to capture us. 
She managed to keep her nerve now 
that we were with her. Time dragged 
on and no one came to see that I was 
alive. 

Then they were troubled by what 
sounded like approaching footsteps 
beyond the wall of the dungeon. A sec- 
tion of stonework came away slowly 
and an old woman came into the cell. 
She stood alone at the far end of the 
room. Her body was swathed in foul, 
gray cloth. She appeared to be age- 
less, with dried skin and long witch- 
like fingers. When she opened her 
mouth to , speak, her gums were gray 
and toothless. The voice, however, 
was kindly. 

“You must all be quiet,” she said 
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commandingly. “I will take those 
whom I am able to free.” 

“Who are you?” Helen demanded, as 
the old woman approached her. 

The visitor worked over Helen’s 
bonds, freeing her wordlessly. Then, as 
she freed Wingate and helped him to 
his feet, she said: 

“It is of no importance. I am 
nameless now.” Then, turning to Wes- 
ton, “I cannot free you or the other of 
your chains. I will lead your daughter 
and this fat one to safety. It will be up 
to them to return for you.” 

Captain Wingate rebelled at this. He 
tried desperately to free us both. At 
last, sweating at the heavy rings that 
were buried in the wall he gave up. 

“I’ll get to my ship,” he told Weston. 
“They won’t sail before tonight. WVve 
been carrying three Browning machine 
guns since the war broke out. I’ll get 
the crew and those guns. We’ll come 
back and blow this damned death house 
off the map.” 

Helen had been binding the wound on 
my head. She finished, kissed her father 
and then turning to me, leaned over and 
kissed me on the cheek. I’m afraid I 
blushed a little. 

I struggled up to a sitting position. 
“I’m glad they got out of this mess.” 
I said. “I wonder where the old woman 
took them.” 

Weston shook his head. 

“I have only one solution. Henri 
Christophe had a tunnel dug from here 
to Sans Souci. He murdered everyone 
who worked on it, so that the secret 
would remain his own. He evidently 
had no fear of our locating it. The 
thing isn’t shown on any of the maps.” 

“Then the woman? How could she 
know of it?” 

Weston shook his head slowly. 

“I can only answer riddles with rid- 
dles,” he said slowly. “How did she 
know of us? Why should she take the 



chance to come to our rescue when we 
don’t even know her?” 

My head felt better under the tight 
bandage. I thought of Helen and the 
kiss she had given me. Weston seemed 
to read my thoughts. 

“Helen thinks a lot of you, Chris,” he 
said. 

Footsteps sounded in the hall leading 
to our prison. 

Weston said shortly, “Wait until they 
discover Helen and Wingate are 
missing.” 

T WATCHED the small door that lead 

from the dungeon. The lower por- 
tion of a black man became visible and 
he bent his shoulders to enter the door. 
It was the man with the scarred chin, 
Mano Franca. His features were con- 
torted with anger and his eyes widened 
until the whites of them showed. He 
looked around the room quickly. Then 
he ran swiftly toward me, put his hands 
under my armpits and dragged me up- 
right. His teeth were yellow and 
clenched. 

“The woman,” he snarled. “The 
woman and the fat one. Where are 
they?” 

I shrugged my shoulders and he 
dropped me rudely to the floor. I 
swore under my breath at the chains 
that kept me from resisting. He re- 
peated his question to Weston, shaking 
the old man violently. Weston didn’t 
trouble himself to answer. Mano 
Franca was violently angry, and yet 
puzzled. It was clear that he knew of 
no opening to the dungeon other than 
the one through which he had come. 
I believe that a strange superstitious 
fear swept through him at that moment. 
A fear that lay dormant in the hearts of 
all the blacks. He turned on his heel 
and dashed from the dungeon. His 
voice, thick and guttural, drifted back 
as he retreated down the tunnel. 
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“Now we’re in for it,” Weston 
groaned. “He’ll be back with the 
whole mob of them.” 

“I wish I could get one arm loose.” 
I tried to jerk free the ring that held 
my right wrist to the wall. It was use- 
less. The chains were heavy and one 
link was buried deep in granite. Many 
voices sounded in the tunnel. I recog- 
nized the anxious, hurried voice of the 
scar-chinned black and the heavy, meas- 
ured tone of Henri Christophe. They 
came in quickly, and Christophe stood 
alone at the door while four of his men 
went quickly about the room. 

One man, and one alone, knew how 
Wingate had escaped. Henri Chris- 
tophe stood quietly, his huge body 
tense. His eyes were not on us, but 
on the section of wall through which 
the two missing prisoners had escaped. 
Slowly, the monarch’s eyes swept 
around and stopped on mine. They 
were black as night, boring straight into 
me. He seemed to be saying: 

“You know the secret oj the tunnel, 
but it will do you no good.” 

He shouted something to his men in a 
strange, primitive language I did not 
understand and they retreated to the 
tunnel behind him. Mano Franca went 
last, seemingly reluctant to miss this 
chance to inflict further torture on our 
already exhausted bodies. 

COON we were alone with the 
ghost king, Henri Christophe. He 
walked across the cell deliberately, 
raised the heavy riding crop in his 
thick hand and brought it down sharply 
across my face. If I had been free at 
that moment, I would have torn that 
arm from its shoulder. My whole body 
burned with pain and hatred of him. 

“Who helped the white ones to 
escape?” His voice was harsh and cold. 
“Tell me, before I beat the words from 
you!” 



Weston raised himself against the 
wall, trying to stand upright under the 
weight of the chains. 

“You’re bluffing,” he said slowly. 
“We won’t tell you a thing. They’ll 
be back with troops soon. You’ll re- 
gret every minute you’ve kept us pris- 
oners here.” 

Christophe’s whole body straightened 
and swelled with pride. He turned 
toward Weston. 

“All the troops in Haiti could not 
drive me from LaFerriere,” he roared. 
“I am King of Haiti. Do you under- 
stand? I am ruler of all I survey from 
the towers of this place. No man can 
take from me what I have.” 

I guess at that moment I believed 
him. I believed that Henri Christophe 
was strong enough to carry out his 
boast. The only safety we had now 
was to frighten him in some manner. 
To make him think that immense 
armies would come here to attack him. 

“You are not afraid of the United 
States Army?” I asked with as much 
sarcasm as I could muster. 

He hesitated in his reply and then a 
broad grin covered his thick face. 

“I am not afraid of God or the United 
States Army,” he answered. “And I am 
even less afraid that such an army will 
march against our tiny republic when 
World matters are so threatening.” 

So that was it! The man must have 
known. Must have been able to con- 
trol his own return to the world, to 
place himself in Haiti when world prob- 
lems were all important. I decided to 
go on talking. To stall until Wingate 
and the girl had time to do something 
for us. But Christophe was not in a 
listening mood. He strode quickly 
toward the door and his voice roared 
up the passage. 

“Franca! The chains! Throw 
these men into the slave gang.” 

Mano Franca must have been wait- 
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ing close by. He entered the cell like a 
panther, and In his arms he carried 
two length# of heavy chains. My arms 
were jerked upward rudely and re- 
leased. In three minutes Weston and 
myself were standing in the center of 
the cell, both our legs bound in 
short lengths of heavy metal. I could 
take only short steps or find myself 
tripped and sprawling full length on 
the floor. 

“March I” 

We had been stripped to the waist 
and the quick flexing of Christophe’s 
heavy arm brought the leather strap 
down across my bare shoulders. We 
went up the tunnel slowly and into the 
open air of the court. It was daylight 
now, and the activity within LaFerriere 
had been increased tenfold. The court 
itself was perhaps five hundred feet 
square. Above us were other open 
spots, built atop the wide walls. 
Everywhere slaves toiled in chains like 
the ones we wore. They were, for the 
most part, clean smooth-skinned blacks 
brought from the sugar plantations 
around Haiti. Their faces wore set 
expressions and their bodies moved as 
puppets. At the sight of Christophe 
and Mano Franca, they increased their 
speed. 

p REAT guns had been rolled into 
* place at the slits of the walls. 
Cannon balls were stacked neatly in 
pyramids along the gun embrasures. 
The place was as neat and well- 
cleaned as the deck of a battle ship. 

“Take them to the valley and put 
them into the line of builders.” 
Henri Christophe dismissed us with 
a curt nod of his head. 

Weston leaned close to me. 

“Keep your chin up,” he whispered. 
“We’re in for it. They’ll make us haul 
rocks up the hill to rebuild the walls.” 
The scar-chinned Franca silenced 



him with a well-placed blow of the whip 
and we both stood with bowed heads. 
It was useless to fight now. Perhaps 
later we’d have our chance. 

With a number of slaves that Franca 
collected hurriedly from court, we were 
driven like animals toward the heavy 
door of the fort. The doors swung 
open and the green, sun-flooded valley 
was visible below. 

“March/” 

A heavy crack of the whip sent me 
reeling forward through the gate. Fran- 
ca was close behind. When he brought 
that thing down again, I could grab the 
end of it and upset him quickly. 

“Easy,” Weston had divined my 
thoughts. “You can do nothing yet. 
We’ll have our chance.” 

The whip descended again, cracking 
around my bare waist. That wickedly 
scarred chin was due for some punish- 
ment before I was through, Mano Fran- 
ca would have to whip hard and watch 
me closely, I decided. I’d pay him 
back, with interest, when Wingate re- 
turned. 

CHAPTER XIII 
Wingate Gets Tough 

IT WAS to be some time before 
Helen Weston and the ruddy faced 
Wingate would be of further help to us. 
They had gone through the secret tun- 
nel quickly, feeling their way in the 
inky blackness. Once Wingate 
stopped Helen by placing a thick hand 
on her arm. The old woman who led 
them was already several yards ahead 
in the musty crypt. 

“Keep your eyes open,” he whis- 
pered hoarsely. “God knows what this 
old dame is up to. She may murder 
us both before we get out of here.” 
Notwithstanding Wingate’s warning, 
Helen trusted the one who guided them. 
Her trust was well-placed. They 
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reached the blank end of the tunnel 
and the woman fumbled against the 
wall ahead of them.. A hidden mech- 
anism started to purr within the wall 
and daylight flooded the place. They 
were in the halls of San Souci. 

“Jerusalem!” Wingate said. “Right 
back where we started from.” 

The woman went ahead of them and 
stood in the huge hall of the palace. 
They studied her carefully now, with 
the light full on her features. She 
seemed almost ageless, her face skinny 
and the bones of her elbows sticking 
out, taut and brown under her skin. 
Her lips were purple and cracked and 
the smile she gave them was almost a 
grimace. 

“You are safe now,” she said, her 
voice like a cracked record. “Go 
to Cape Haitian at once and tell the 
whites there to leave Haiti. They will 
all die unless you do this,” 

Helen Weston was a clever girl. She 
knew that this woman was playing for 
higher stakes than seemed evident at 
first glance. She wanted to make 
friends with her. 

“Why do you say this?” she asked 
kindly. “You have a reason for free- 
ing us, for giving us this warning.” 
The three of them were standing in a 
small group under the broken roof of 
a wild and desolate jungle palace. The 
sun streamed downward, A brightly 
colored cockatoo spread its feathers in 
the sun to dry. Wingate confessed 
that he wanted to leave without further 
talking. He felt safer with a gun or a 
knife to fight with. He had nothing. 
The woman hesitated before she at- 
tempted to answer Helen Weston. At 
last, she turned and walked swiftly 
from them. They followed, and as she 
walked, her voice drifted back. 

“Christophe has returned to rule 
Haiti. Before a week is gone, the 
blacks will rise and kill every white 



man, woman or child on the island. By 
the time this has been done, Christophe 
will be safe from any assault. You can- 
not save the two you left behind. It 
is better that you leave before it is too 
late.” 

They reached the outer door to the 
great room. Before them, Wingate 
recognized the road, our carriage still 
tied beside it. 

Taking Helen’s arm, he drew her 
down the wide steps, 

“Better keep our plans to ourselves,” 
he said quietly. “She may pot be so 
friendly if we don’t agree with her.” 

Helen nodded. She turned toward 
the old woman who had stopped at the 
top o,f the steps. 

“We thank you for helping us, 1 ’ she 
said. “We hope you will not suffer. 
If you need us again . . .” 

The woman grinned. Her mouth was 
defiant and a thin cackle came from 
between her toothless gums. 

“Never fear,” she answered, “Henri 
Christophe cannot harm me.” 

She turned and disappeared into the 
palace. Wingate turned toward the 
carriage and a shiver played up and 
down his back. 

“Let’s get out of the cursed place,” 
he said. “This is something we can’t 
fight alone.” 



/"AN THEIR quick ride down to Cape 
Haitian, they planned their strate- 
gy for action. 

“I’ve got eighteen men in my crew,” 
Wingate explained as the horses trotted 
along the sandy road. “Three Brown- 
ings should cause a lot of trouble if we 
can once get inside the wall of La Fer- 
riere.” 

Helen protested. 

“But three guns against how many 
hundreds? I think that half the popu- 
lation is ready to fight for this ghost 
king.” 
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Wingate nodded his head grimly. 

“I know,” he agreed. “There are no 
American troops stationed here since 
the marines left. The American consul 
would laugh at our story. We dare not 
go to the Gendarmerie. They may 
be mixed up in this mess on Christo- 
phe’s side.” 

They were silent after that. The sun 
moved higher into the cloudless sky and 
the bay of Cape Haitian became visible, 
a huge half circle of blue at the foot of 
the hill down which they rode. 

Wingate’s ship still rode at anchor 
in the bay. Within an hour he had his 
plan before the crew. They were ready 
and anxious to escape the routine of 
ship life. A good fight sounded wel- 
come to them. 

Under the cover of night, Wingate, 
Helen Weston, the crew and three 
gleaming machine guns went ashore in 
the ship’s boats. They climbed into 
waiting carriages and went swiftly along 
the road toward the citadel of LaFer- 
riere. 

CHAPTER IX 

Attack the Impossible 

"pHAT day in chains was intolerable 
for me, and much worse, I’m afraid, 
for poor Weston. The sun set quickly 
in a great red ball over our shoulders. 
We had toiled upward hour after hour, 
a hundred sweating men, with ropes 
tied around our waists. Behind us, like 
a wheelless juggernaut, a granite boul- 
der inched upward under our combined 
strength. Every man who hesitated 
received three lashes across the face 
and body. The scarred chin of Mano 
Franca quivered in delight as he ad- 
ministered this punishment. 

We were close to the gate now and it 
was already dark. Weston was toiling 
close to my side, great beads of sweat 



standing out on his body. He had raw, 
deep gashes where the whip had paid 
special attention to his tender white 
skin. 

“We’ve got to do something fast,” I 
whispered, hoping Franca was far 
enough away that my voice would es- 
cape his attention. “Once inside the 
wall and we have to go through another 
day of this.” 

Weston nodded slightly. He was 
either too tired or too weak to reply. 

“The boulder,” I whispered again. 
“If we were able to release our weight 
and trip a couple of the men. It might 
roll backward.” 

Weston’s eyes widened as he turned 
to me. 

“But in these chains . . .” He stopped 
abruptly. The scarred-chin black was 
close to us. 

The slaves were humming softly be- 
hind us. It was a low, wild chant of 
fear and hate. I would go crazy facing 
this any longer. Mano Franca passed 
behind us and down the line. 

“Pull as hard as you can,” I told 
Weston. “Then, when I touch your, 
arm in the darkness, throw yourself 
back with all your strength against the 
man behind.” 

I knew from the way he nodded that 
he felt we had little chance to escape. 
We were at the gate now. It was pitch 
black outside. A few lanterns hung 
from the wall above. Every man in 
the double line of blacks was straining 
those last feet. Weston and I were 
placed at the lead of each line. Franca 
was far down the hill, urging the strag- 
glers with his great whip. 

“Now!” I shouted and released my 
weight from the pull rope. I tackled 
the man behind me with all the force I 
could muster. I knew that Weston was 
doing likewise. High-pitched screams 
of fear arose. The slaves were going 
down like tenpins under the force of 
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the weight and the lack of pull from 
above. Franca’s great voice boomed 
out in anger and the whip renewed its 
fury. 

Now was our chance. The dark 
ground was covered with the bodies. 
They rolled backward, pulling me with 
them. The boulder lost its stolid hold 
on the earth and plowed backward. 
With feverish fingers, I jerked the rope 
from my waist and was free. Weston 
was already at my side. I started run- 
ning toward the jungle that bordered 
the path. The chains between my an- 
kles tripped me and I fell headlong 
among the creepers. Weston was be- 
side me, helping me to my feet. 

“We’ve got to go cautiously,” he 
urged. “I know a way. Follow me 
but try not to fall again.” 

/ ^ CRY of anger drifted up from be- 
hind. The boulder had rolled 
downward, dragging some of the men 
to their deaths. Others were behind us, 
rushing in all directions through the 
jungle. A gun shot cracked out; a long 
moment of hesitation, and then another. 
Thank God that the weapons they used 
were a hundred years old. It took time 
to load them and they were little better 
than pea-shooters in the thick gloom. 

We were going more slowly now. I 
found that I would hop along a foot at 
a time and remain upright. Weston was 
ahead, moving deliberately into the 
thickest creepers. The sounds behind 
grew fainter and died in the night. At 
last, he stopped. 

“In an hour they’ll have a searching 
party after us.” He sat down on a 
rotted section of mahogany log. “We’ve 
got to find the road and stay close to it. 
We can’t fight until we rid ourselves of 
these shackles.” 

I nodded, saving my voice and we 
went onward. Several times, we fell 
forward, face down in the slime and 



mud of the lower valley. At last we 
came out on the road to Cape Haitian 
and Weston held up a cautioning arm. 

“Wait,” he said. “Something’s com- 
ing toward us . . .” 

We stood in the brush close to the 
sandy strip. Three carriages came 
along the sand without lights. They 
were close before I saw the round-faced 
Wingate riding astride one of the horses 
on the lead carriage. 

“Cap’n,” I shouted and — forgetting 
my chains — tried to run into the road 
before him. “It’s Wells! Weston and 
I escaped.” 

Those infernal chains tripped me and 
I fell head-first into the dust as the first 
carriage stopped. Wingate dropped 
from his mount and came to my rescue. 
Soon the entire group of men were 
about us. 

“Oh Dad! Dad! ” Helen Weston ran 
toward us from the last coach. Her 
arms swept about her father. “I’m so 
glad you’re free.” She saw for the first 
time that the skin of his back and shoul- 
ders was cut and torn. 

“Those devils! Those— those . . .” 
“There, there.” Weston patted her 
awkwardly as she burst into tears. She 
dried her eyes quickly and came to me. 
“Chris, are you all right?” 

It was the first time she had called 
me by my first name. I was suddenly 
proud and felt much better than I had 
for a long time. 

I took her hand and clasped it 
tightly. 

“Fine,” I agreed. “But I’d like to 
get these chains off.” 

Wingate whispered to one of his men 
who then went back to the carriage. 

“We have files,” the Captain ex- 
plained. “Thought I’d bring them along. 
I remembered those chains in the cell.” 

JN TEN minutes we were free of our 
bonds. With my back treated and 
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a shirt once more across my shoulders, 
I felt much better. 

“And now,” Wingate said, “we’ll go 
back and clean up on the little self-made 
God. I’ll venture his skin will feel the 
sting of our little hornets.” 

He patted the shining barrel of a 
Browning that lay across the seat in 
front of us. 

While we rode, Wingate told us of the 
old woman who had freed them. 

“And she’s right, too,” Helen chimed 
in. “Cape Haitian is strangely quiet. 
We saw no one in the streets. Every 
one seems to expect something terrible 
to happen. I believe this strange man 
Christophe holds a spell over them.” 

Wingate grunted. 

“Spell, my eye,” he protested. “He’s 
got nothing a few well-placed tracer 
bullets won’t stop.” 

Weston had been silent all this time. 
We were close to the trail that left the 
main road to LaFerriete when he looked 
up suddenly, a strange fear in his eyes. 

“Wingate,” he said, “I don’t know 
exactly how to explain this. Henri 
Christophe is more than a man. Don’t 
ask me how, but I think he has made 
of himself something that cannot be 
destroyed. Something that has thrown 
a fear into every black body on this 
island. I’m not so sure that your ma- 
chine guns can destroy that.” 

I knew that Weston was choosing his 
words carefully. He was trying to tell 
the Captain that something that could 
not be destroyed was ahead of them. 
Wingate was impatient and angry at 
this seemingly outlawish attitude. 

His mustache quivered a bit under 
his retort. 

“Coming down from Florida,” he 
said firmly, “we knocked three enemy 
planes. Out of the sky with those guns-. 
My tnefi have fought Off a -sub cfeW with 
side arms and their bare hands. We’ll 
take our fighting as it comes.” 



“I know, but this is . . 

Wingate jerked at the reins of his 
horses and the carriage halted. 

“You’re going to tell me this is dif- 
ferent,” he said. “Now I’ll tell you 
what I think. This — this ghost king 
you’re afraid of isn’t any more ghost 
than I am. He’s got a lot of old cannons 
and he dresses up to scare hell out of 
these black-hearted savages. I’ll make 
him walk the plank of his own danged 
fort before we’re through with him. If 
you don’t want to fight with us . . .” 

Weston shook his head. 

“I’m sorry, Captain,” he said in a 
low voice. “You’re a fighting man and 
I’m proud to be with you. Let’s get 
on with it.” 

CHAPTER X 
End of a Rope 

TYiJRING their conversation, I had 
been doing some thinking. It was 
useless to tell Wingate that I agreed 
with Weston. The small, gray-haired 
professor had been taught in the best 
schools of the world. He had imagina- 
tion and an ability to balance it with 
good judgment. I was convinced that he 
was right. That Christophe was re- 
turned from the dead. I had proven 
that when I tried to destroy him in the 
cell. His flesh had been unharmed by 
the lead from my gun. More than that, 
I had shot a man in Cape Haitian. 
Later, that same man had driven calm- 
ly past me on the way back to town. 

“Wingate,” I said suddenly. “What 
do you plan to do once we reach La- 
Ferriere? Somehow, we have to get 
that gate open.” 

The carriages had stopped. We were 
at the end of the road. From here on, 
it would be a sharp, creeper-choked 
climb to the base of the fort itself. 

“We’ll storm the gate with a log,” 
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Wingate said. “Three men will cover 
our assault with the guns.” 

The men were out of the carriages, 
murmuring among themselves. 

“Fd like to make a suggestion,” I 
said. 

Wingate nodded. 

“It may mean a number of deaths if 
you go into the open. You’re expected 
back, depend on that. Christophe wall 
have his men placed at points atop the 
walls where they can subject us to a 
withering fire, yet remain out of reach 
of our guns.” 

Wingate seemed to think that over. 
The men were crowded about us on the 
road. The moon was high, now. 

“You may be right,” Wingate agreed. 
“What do you suggest, Wells?” 

“Give me one of the guns,” I said. 
“I’ll manage to get it up alone and with 
a length of rope, I’ll have everything I 
need. You make a lot of noise in the 
jungle around the main gate. Mean- 
while, I’ll find a hidden spot, throw the 
rope over the wall where it’s lowest and 
climb it. I’ll tie the gun to the bottom 
of the rope and draw it after me once 
I’m inside. From the wall, I can rake 
the inner court with fire while you 
storm the gate.” 

I could see that Wingate was im- 
pressed. 

“All right,” he agreed. “I’ll send a 
man with you.” 

“No. The gun ’s heavy, but I’ll man- 
age. I’d rather do this my own way.” 

Helen Weston walked toward me. 

“I’m going with you,” she said 
calmly. 

In the brief instant that our eyes met, 
I know I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. Funny how it breaks on you like 
that, with one silent, heart -touching 
look into deep eyes. If I left her with 
the men, God knows what might hap- 
pen when they ran for the gate. Yes— 
she would be safer with me. 



“Good,” I agreed, and I knew she 
understood why I had not hesitated. I 
was never good at putting words to- 
gether. 

Our plans made, we worked swiftly. 

^yESTON took nine men and one 
of the guns and went up the main 
path toward the gate. Wingate fol- 
lowed with the remainder of the crew. 
They separated, should an attacking 
party meet them on the trail. Most of 
the men were armed with pistols. Helen 
insisted on carrying the heavy coil of 
rope and together we struck off at a 
tangent toward the side wall of La- 
Ferriere. 

In twenty minutes, we had reached 
a niche in the Avail, perhaps sixty yards 
from the gate. I knew that Weston and 
Wingate were thus far safe. No guns 
had been fired. 

Wordlessly, we studied the wall 
above. It was studded with protruding 
boulders. At last, I found one close to 
the top that furnished a two foot jagged 
edge over which the rope could be 
tossed. I took the rope from Helen 
and tied one end of it carefully around 
the tripod of the gun. The belt of 
cartridges was in place. All was ready. 
I threw a loop of rope upward. It hit 
the rock and slipped away, falling 
around me. I tried again. This time it 
caught. A few sharp tugs convinced 
me it was caught securely. 

Helen stood close to my side. I 
turned to her and saw that strange look 
in her eyes once more. 

“Stay in the forest close to the wall,” 
I whispered. “You’ll be safe there. 
When it’s over, I’ll come back.” 

She said nothing, but her face was 
lifted to mine, tears glistening in her 
eyes. I felt a choking, helpless feeling 
in my throat. Bending quickly, I kissed 
her lips. Her response was immediate. 
We stood quietly, our arms about each 
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other, then I pushed her away deter- 
minedly and reached for the rope. 

A strange hush had fallen over the 
forest. It was as though a thousand 
eyes were upon me. As though the 
world was waiting for me to climb that 
rope to the wall above. 

“In the jungle,” I said once more. 
“Don’t try to join the others or to run. 
You’ll be where they can’t find you.” 

She nodded and I swung upward, 
hand over hand. It was an easy task. 
I had climbed many a ship’s rope in my 
day. The rocks scraped my body as I 
went upward, but the still air, the feel- 
ing of being free and ready to fight once 
more was wonderful. I stopped once, 
swaying back and forth in mid-air. Soft 
footsteps told me that Helen was leav- 
ing the wall. Upward again, my fingers 
closed over the top and I drew m ysel f 
onto it. Not a sign of life marred the 
place. Then, like a crack of a. cannon, 
the sound of a single pistol shot 
rocketed upward and re-echoed through 
the darkness. I crouched there, wait- 
ing. 

Crack — crack— crack ! 

F QUICK succession, three shots fol- 
lowed the first. A single cry of pain 
sounded near the gate. Yet, strain my 
eyes as I might, nothing was visible in 
the blackness. Feverishly, I started to 
pull the gun upward. In my desperate 
attempt to be ready for what came, my 
strength was twofold. The gun came 
much more easily than I had expected. 
It vibrated and scraped against the wall 
in the pitch blackness below me. My 
arms ached, but I drew it upward 
steadily, hand over hand. No more 
shots sounded. I still saw nothing move 
within or outside the citadel. I had a 
coil of rope at my feet now. 

A shock of horror raced through my 
body as the first knot came into view. 
Feverishly, I drew the burden at the 



end of the rope over the edge of rock. 

It was no gun that I had scraped and 
hauled up the stones of LaFerriere. 
Helen Weston, her mouth silenced by 
a gag, lay on the rock before me! Her 
body was still and her face was blood- 
less. Her wide eyes stared up into mine 
with the fear of death in them. 

I was still bending over her, strug- 
gling to release the gag when harsh grat- 
ing footsteps rang out behind me on the 
wall. I tried to spring upright, at the 
same time half freeing my pistol from 
the holster. My eyes swept up two 
lean, muscled legs and succeeded in 
reaching only the knees. Something 
broad and heavy struck my head a ter- 
rific blow and a wave of sickness swept 
over me. I felt Helen, soft and yield- 
ing, as I pitched forward on top of her. 
My head felt as though it had been split 
open with the force . . . 

CHAPTER XI 

The Golden Bullet 

“O ld home week, I call it.” 

I opened my eyes slowly and 
was again aware of the intense pain 
that seemed to sweep wave upon wave 
across the top of my head and down my 
neck. I recognized the voice I had 
heard as Wingate’s. We were once 
more in the cell. The room under La- 
Ferriere. I forced my eyes open and 
tried to put a hand to my forehead. 
Both were chained securely to the wall. 

“He’s coming around,” Weston’s 
voice was clear to my ears. 

I struggled to place my back against 
the wall where I had been lying and 
pushed myself upright. My head was 
clearer now but the intense pain re- 
mained. Wingate and Weston were 
both here. Both chained against the 
w T all where they had been a few hours 
ago. 
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Wingate started to talk in low tones. 

“It was them damned savages,” he 
said bitterly. “They attacked us in the 
jungle. Killed every man with their 
sugar knives. We didn’t have a chance.” 

I remembered the still figure of 
Helen Weston lying before me on the 
wall. 

“Helen?” I cried. “Did you see her? 
Is she safe?” 

“Good Lord!” It was Weston. 
“Didn’t you hide her?” 

I told them quickly what had hap- 
pened. When I finished, Wingate shook 
his head. 

“Then she’s within the citadel some- 
where,” he said. “We were surprised 
at the gate. We never saw you at all. 
They must have played some sort of a 
grisly joke on you by substituting her 
for the gun.” 

“I was an awful fool,” Wingate said 
in a subdued voice. “If I hadn’t been 
so sure of myself . . .” 

Weston interrupted him. 

“Forget it, Captain,” he said. 
“You’ve been a real help all along. 
Without you, we’d stand no chance at 
all. As it is, we all have a chance to 
escape.” 

Half an hour dragged by without our 
hearing from our captors. Sounds 
drifted down occasionally from the 
halls above us and there seemed to be 
something astir within the citadel. The 
heavy rumbling of what I took to be 
cannon, occasionally broke the silence. 
Here was activity beyond anything I 
had yet seen. 

Henri Christophe came himself to the 
cell. I am forced to say that in spite 
of my personal opinion of this man — or 
ghost, whichever he may have been 
— I did admire his spendid physique. 
Each time he appeared before us, there 
was no hint of doubt in himself. 

Here was a giant black man, heavy 
with muscle and handsome as a barbaric 



cannibal. He wore the finest silk cloth- 
ing. As he stood in the center of the 
room, looking at us with those deep 
black orbs, his shoulders were held high 
with purpose and his voice never lost its 
complete control of the situation. 

“So you have come back to us,” he 
said. 

There was no answer. He expected 
none. 

“You no doubt wonder what has hap- 
pened to the white woman?” 

“She is safe?” I asked aloud. 

A suggestion of a sneer crossed his 
face. 

“Only so long as you make no at- 
tempt to hinder me further,” he an- 
swered. 

Weston opened his mouth as though 
to speak, thought better of it and re- 
mained silent. It was evident that 
Chrisfophe’s interest, at least for the 
time being, lay in me. 

“You are returning to my chambers 
with me,” he said. 

He released my chains and, rubbing 
the blood back into stiff wrists, I arose 
and went toward the door. Christophe 
came behind me, a wide-bladed knife 
swinging idly at his side. 

WE WENT up into the open court. 

It was empty. We crossed it 
quickly and entered a small door on the 
opposite side. Inside, it was dark, but 
I felt my way forward and up a long 
flight of steps. I found myself on an 
upper balcony, A low wall ran across 
one side. All this time, my host had 
not spoken. Perhaps it was the clear, 
heady air that stirred him to almost 
pleasant conversation. Or perhaps he 
wished only to taunt us. 

“I suppose you wonder greatly about 
my presence here?” he asked suddenly. 

I turned, somewhat surprised, to find 
that he had pushed the knife into his 
belt and was standing with arms akirn- 
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bo, a grin on his face. 

“I — I don’t understand it all, if 
you’ll have the truth,” I admitted. 

He chuckled. 

“Don’t worry your puny brain,” he 
urged. “Sufficient to say, I am soon 
to rule this land with my hand and mine 
alone. There will be no place for men 
who think for themselves.” 

I admired certain qualities in this 
black giant, just as any man admires a 
worthy opponent. 

“But Haiti,” I protested. “Surely 
men here were doing well. They care 
for themselves. They function well 
with their present governing body.” 

“Bah!” His face expressed disgust. 
“These natives are but slaves. They 
are fit only to obey. They do not think 
for themselves.” 

He walked quickly to the wall that 
surrounded the edge of the fort and 
motioned for me to stand at his side. I 
joined him reluctantly, and he pointed 
out across the jungle. 

“This is my land.” He spoke with 
great emotion. “Many years ago I 
ruled all this. At last, because foreign 
powers meddled, I was forced to leave 
to avoid assassination. You have read 
that I shot myself rather than face 
death at the hands of my people?” 

I nodded, wondering why he told me 
this. 

“Do I look like one who is afraid to 
die?” 

He faced me directly, his face close to 
mine. He seemed anxious that I un- 
derstand him. 

“No,” I admitted. “On the contrary, 
you seem quite fearless.” 

He relaxed, leaned on the wall and 
stared again into the darkness. 

“My people laughed when they found 
I had shot myself. They did not know 
that in that yellow bullet was the se- 
cret that would make possible my re- 
turn here.” 



“So that was it,” I thought. “The 
golden bullet of Henri Christophe.”* 

CHAPTER XII 

Christophe Plays the Ace 

1LT OPING to learn more, I said aloud: 
“But I don’t understand. If 
you were dead, how . . 

He looked thoughtful. 

“Why I tell you this, I do not know,” 
he confessed. “I suppose that, al- 
though I am ready to kill men who think 
for themselves it is refreshing to have 
one near me who understands my great- 
ness. 

“I did not die! One person alone 
knew the truth. She was a priestess 

* Henri Christophe ruled Haiti as “King” — a 
black emperor, crowned by a French bishop on 
June 2, 1811. The man seemed to be a weird 
combination of sanity and madness. He built 
LaFerriere with the backs and hands of slaves. He 
compelled every grown man and woman to work 
fourteen hours a day. Haiti became rich and its 
wealth was Christophe’s. Ships of all nations came 
to Haiti. Scholars and diplomats followed until 
men of every nation paid homage at the court of 
the King. 

Every morning he rode the countryside, carrying 
a telescope. There was no hope for the unfortu- 
nate Haitian who was idle when Christophe’s eye 
fell upon him. The King ruled with fear, and on 
the highest mountain he built his monument to 
fear — LaFerriere. Built it with the blood and 
sweat of his people. 

Tens of thousands of men died to build that 
fort of horror. Three hundred and fifty cannons 
were dragged up the slopes by human animals. 
Barbed whips sent them ahead when they thought 
they could go no farther. 

The citadel was finished but it was separated by 
miles from San Souci, his palace. Two men knew 
the secret of the tunnel. Christophe was one of 
them. The other, a mulatto engineer, died on the 
rocks below the castle wall. 

Henri Christophe lived a haughty, proud life 
until revolt overthrew his kingdom. Of his death, 
it has been said, “He had, in his bedroom, a cabi- 
net in which there lay a gold-chased pistol with a 
golden bullet. He pushed the bullet into the barrel 
carefully and primed the pistol. 

“Hordes were already in the palace. A shot rang 
out in the King’s room. They found him lying 
on the floor, a scarlet stain marring the white silk 
of his night-shirt.” — Ed. 
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who cast a spell on the golden bullet. 
It was she who saw that my body, with 
life suspended within it, was carefully 
placed in the vault here at LaFerriere. 
I need only remain there until my will 
was strong enough to break away. It 
happened a short time ago. Now? I am 
free again, to live as I did before.” 

“And you expect me to believe this 
nonsense?” I did believe, but somehow 
I felt that to keep him talking would 
delay my own fate at least by minutes. 
Oddly, enough, he did not seem angry. 

“What I tell you is the truth,” he 
said slowly. “Except that this time, 
now that I am alive, I will remain so 
forever. No power of man can destroy 
me.” 

He left the wall and strode across 
the small court into one of the many 
halls. I followed, knowing it was ex- 
pected of me. It would do no good to 
attempt escape now. Helen’s life de- 
pended on my doing, at least for the 
present, exactly what Christophe asked 
of me. 

There were lights ahead of us and 
as we entered the room at the end of 
the hall, I bcame aw?are of a differ- 
ence in the atmosphere. It was a 
large, weli-furnished chamber about 
forty feet square. Rich rugs covered 
the floor. The walls were lined with 
books and a number of early French 
chairs were placed about the room. 
Two people were here. The scar- 
chinned Mano Franca sat on his 
haunches near the far end of the room. 
A delighted grin covered his face. He 
was staring upward at Helen Weston, 
who sat by herself in one corner. 

“A watch dog who knows but one 
master,” Christophe said. “You see, 
the woman is safe, thus far.” 

As we entered, Helen arose and came 
toward me. Her face was very white, 
but otherwise she seemed well. 

“Dad?” she asked anxiously. “Is 



he all right? Where is he?” 

I took her small hands in my own. 

“Both he and Wingate are safe,” I 
answered. 

“You know that the girl is safe.” 
Christophe said. “She will remain safe 
if you and I can reach an agreement.” 

“You’re doing the talking,” I an- 
swered. 

“Very well!” He crossed to a divan 
and sat down. “I need those guns you 
brought here.” 

“I imagine you’ve got them,” I 
answered. 

Christophe nodded. 

“You are correct,” he agreed. “But 
they are useless until I learn how they 
are fired.” 

JL|ERE was my chance. If I could 
get close enough to turn one of the 
Brownings on his men, we might still 
win out. 

“If you are thinking of destroying 
us with the weapons, dismiss the 
thought,” he said calmly. “I am ready 
to give you all a chance to live — and 
no more.” 

I motioned for Helen to sit down and 
took my place at her side. The hulking 
Franca arose from the floor and knelt 
on the carpet close to Christophe. I 
held Helen’s hand tightly in my own 
and squeezed her fingers. 

“Go on,” I urged. 

“I have seen your mechanical guns 
working at Cape Haitian,” Henri said 
abruptly. “In one day I will send my 
soldiers forth to bring back slaves. 
They will murder the small population 
of whites on the island and will frighten 
the remainder of the inhabitants in a 
manner that will place them all under 
my control. Those guns would help a 
great deal in doing it. I ask you, in ex- 
change for your freedom, to show us 
how r to use the mechanical guns.” 

“We will all be set free?” 
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He nodded. 

“The four of you will go at once. You 
will sail in your Captain’s ship and 
escape the fate of the other white in- 
habitants.” 

I admit for a moment it seemed an 
attractive offer. After all, it was up 
to the others to take care of themselves. 
Then I realized that it was not the free- 
dom for myslf that I wanted. It was 
safety for Helen Weston and the two 
men locked in the cell below. They 
would never forgive me if I sold out 
now. 

“And if I refuse to help you?” I 
asked. 

Mano Franca drew his huge knife 
from his belt and ran a thick finger 
down the blade. He was grinning di- 
rectly at me. 

“Men die many ways in LaFerriere,” 
Christophe said slowly. “It will not be 
hard to dispose of you all.” 

Every man has a weak spot in his ar- 
mor, I said to myself. Four of us are at 
his mercy. No help will come from out- 
side. Somewhere, somehow he can be 
outwitted. Agree with him now and 
watch your step. 

“All right,” I said. “I will show you 
how to fire and care for the guns. As 
soon as I have finished, you will see 
that we all manage to reach Cape Hai- 
tian safely?” 

Henri Christophe stood up and nod- 
ded approvingly. 

“That is good,” he said. “I have no 
quarrel with you. To be rid of you in 
any manner will be welcome. But I 
must have your promise that you will 
not return to the island of Haiti after 
you leave.” 

“After we leave Cape Haitian,” 1 
said deliberately, “I and the others will 
not return again.” 

“But before I go,” I added to myself, 
“there are a few scores to be evened 
up.” 



CHAPTER XIII 
Christophe Must Die 

“T?UT we are helpless,” Wingate pro- 
tested. 

I had been returned to the cell to 
await morning. I told the two men 
what had transpired in the lounge of 
Henri Christophe and how we figured 
in it. 

“I’ll think of something,” I said in 
answer to Wingate. 

“And you say that, for the time be- 
ing, Helen is safe?” Weston asked. 

I nodded. 

“Christophe is, in many ways, almost 
human,” I told them. “He has an over- 
rated opinion of himself, but he won’t 
break his promise until he learns how 
to use those guns.” 

“And afterward he’ll throw us all 
over the walls,” Weston added. “I, for 
one, am in favor of telling him noth- 
ing.” 

Finally, with nothing to be gained 
until the following morning, we slept. 
It may have been minutes or hours be- 
fore I awakened. At least, the steady 
darkness of the cell remained the same. 
At first, I wasn’t aware of what had 
caused me to sit suddenly upright, my 
eyes staring into the gloom. Gradually, 
I made out the sprawled figures of Win- 
gate and Weston sleeping on the floor 
across from me. There was someone 
coming toward me from the far end of 
the room. 

“Do not cry out.” The voice was 
dry and thin. “If I am found here, it 
will mean my death.” 

The voice was that of an old woman. 
As she came closer, I made out the gray 
doth that covered her from head to 
foot, the thin parchment-like face. This, 
then, was the old crone who had helped 
Helen and Wingate escape-once before. 
Then full realization broke over me. 
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Henri Ckristophe had said that he 
alone knew of the tunnel to San Souci. 
One person had remained alive after he 
had died from the golden bullet. This, 
then, was the priestess who had placed 
the charm on the golden bullet. The 
one who had cared for Henri Chris- 
tophe’s body until he returned to life. 

f waited silently until She stood over 
me. Her face was not unkind. In fact, 
I could find no expression whatsoever 
in it. She stood silently, listening, her 
body tense and straight. 

“The others must remain asleep,” she 
said at length. “You alone can do the 
task.” 

She leaned over me, produced a set 
of rusty keys and released my wrist 
from the metal rings. 

“Arise quickly, and follow me.” 
“Thanks,” I whispered, and stood up. 

T STAGGERED for a moment, caught 
myself and saw that she was already 
across the room. We followed the tun- 
nel upward and I was somewhat sur- 
prised that instead of leaving LaFer- 
riere by the secret entrance, she went 
directly up the steps toward the court. 
Once we stopped, heard heavy footsteps 
pass above, and went on again quickly. 
At last, in a small hallway close to the 
court, she stopped. I felt her skinny 
old hand on my own as she drew me 
back into the darkness. 

“ Henri Ckristophe must die.” 

I confess a chill ran through me at the 
harshness of her voice. 

“But — I don’t understand.” 

“You will,” she said. “Listen and 
mark my words well. Who I am mat- 
ters not. Sufficient to say that many 
years ago I loved Henri Christophe. 
His heart was not for me. I watched 
over him through life and I stood alone 
with hifn when he died. I knew that 
destiny should give him a second chance 
at his star. I gathered a bit of predous 



metal and caused it to take on unique 
powers.” 

“The golden bullet I breathed. 

“The golden bullet,” she repeated. 

“Henri arose again as I had made 
sure he would. Now, as time passed, I 
realized I had made a mistake. Henri 
Christophe should not have the power 
that has been given to him. I am too 
old to make him look at me. He, 
strutting in his rebirth of youth and 
power, will look upon women much 
younger, while I suffer for the act I have 
committed.” 

Standing there in the darkness, I 
could realize some of the torture that 
filled the old woman. She was forced 
to stand by while an object of her own 
creation, a zombie, of the dead, arose 
from under her spell and, ignoring her, 
made his own selfish place in this world 
of hell. 

“But,” I asked, “what can I do?” 

“Is that not evident?” she asked. 
“What gold has built, gold can destroy.” 

I had never thought of that. Henri 
Christophe had been immune to the 
usual instruments of death. Lead failed 
to harm him. 

A golden bullet had killed him. An- 
other one could do the same. 

“But gold,” I protested. “I cannot 
find it here. I have no gold.” 

The woman drew something from the 
folds of her dress. 

“This is a pistol that 1 took from 
the white man, Wingate,” she said and 
thrust it into my hand. “I, also, am out 
of touch with the world. The girl called 
Helen owned a gold bracelet. I stole it 
from her when we were in the tunnel. 
I have molded a golden pellet and re- 
placed one of the bullets in this gun 
with it. If fired into the king’s head, 
it will solve for all time the problem of 
Haiti’s salvation.” 

Never had I felt more humble before 
a woman. Here was a high priestess, 
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born and nurtured in the savage jungle, 
aware of her duties to her people. I 
did not ask her Why she had not shot 
Henri Christophe herself. It was clear 
that somewhere in that aged body lay 
dormant a love for the great black man. 

“I don’t know how to thank. . . .” 

“Don’t thank me,” she pleaded and 
pushed the weapon into my hand. “I 
will lead you to his chamber. Then I 
must leave you.” 

“But his men,” I asked. “Won’t they 
go on fighting?” 

“Without Henri Christophe’s leader- 
ship, they are helpless,” she answered. 
“It is his will that forces them on.” 



''I™' HERE was no more to say. Pray- 
ing for Helen’s safety, I followed 
the high priestess across the court. We 
kept well to the shadows along the wall. 
I recognized the way to the lounge 
where I had been a few hours before. 

“He sleeps on the divan by the fire,” 
she whispered. “I can go no further.” 

I took her hand in mine and bending 
forward, brushed my lips across the 
wrinkled fingers. I heard a sigh escape 
her lips. 

“May good fortune bless you.” 

She was gone and I stood alone in 
the dimly lit hall. 

The door to Christophe’s room was 
open. I stood to one side of it, looking 
across the fire-lit study to the giant 
on the couch. Only the massive, shin- 
ing head was visible. The place was 
silent. I felt the tautness of my nerves 
as though they were about to snap. 
Could I enter that room and shoot a 
sleeping man in cold blood? 



CHAPTER XIV 
Failure 

J TOOK one step across the lighted 
threshold and heard soft footsteps 



behind me in the hall. Slipping inside, 
I waited. The big Negro, Mano Franca, 
came in silently. Close beside me, long 
drapes hung to the floor. I stepped be- 
hind them silently. Franca crossed the 
room, sat down cross-legged on the 
floor beside his sleeping master and 
drew his long knife. Placing it care- 
fully on his knees he leaned against the 
divan’s edge and was soon asleep. 

Cold sweat broke out on my face. 
A good twenty paces separated me 
from the sleeping men. I had a pistol 
with one bullet in it. That bullet had 
to go into Henri Christophe’s body. 

In a manner of speaking. Franca had 
simplified matters somewhat. I had 
no choice now but to shoot from where 
I stood and do it at once. If I awakened 
the watch dog first, my bullet would 
never reach its goal. 

Yet, as I lifted the barrel of the 
pistol, I knew I couldn’t pull the trig- 
ger. It was like shooting a rabbit sleep- 
ing atop a log. The sportsman in me 
rebelled. The weapon sank to my side 
again. The room was deathly still. My 
hand had grown stiff and pin-points 
seemed to dart into the palm that 
gripped the gun. 

I lifted it again slowly, closed one 
eye and aimed at Henri Christophe’s 
head. Then, deliberately, I did a very 
foolish thing. 

“Christophe!’ I shouted. “Wake 
up!” 

Mano Franca was on his feet with a 
great bound. He seemed to sense 
rather than see where I stood partly 
hidden behind the drapes. His feet 
pounded across the rug toward me, the 
knife raised above his head. 

Henri Christophe was not so quick. 
He rose on one elbow, blinked and 
reached for his gun. I waited, even 
though Franca was almost upon me. 
The black with the knife was attempt- 
ing to keep between me and his mas- 
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ter. Christophe’s weapon was leveled. 
I waited until Franca was close. Then 
I aimed carefully over his shoulder. 

Crack ! 

I had no time to watch as Christophe’s 
hand went limp and the gun fell from 
it. I saw only the small, bloodless hole 
in his forehead. 

Then Franca was upon me, his broad 
knife sweeping down. I held the empty 
pistol upward, caught the full force of 
the blow upon it and felt my arm go 
dead with pain at the force. The knife 
was deflected and fell to the floor with 
a clatter. Franca went for it with all 
the speed he could muster. Pushing my 
foot out quickly, I tripped him and he 
went sliding across the rug. 

With a leap, I was on his shoulders, 
pinning him down. I saw the hate-con- 
torted face below me, the great rippling 
muscles of his arms as he struggled to 
throw me away from him. Slowly, and 
with more pain than I have ever suf- 
fered, I felt his arm go about my neck 
and draw it down to his chest. I 
fought with every aching muscle in me 
to loosen his grip. Then, slowly, he 
forced me over and to the floor. I was 
pinned beneath him. 

Struggling helplessly there on the 
floor, I thought there must be a way of 
overcoming him. With all the brawn 
he had, his brain was small. I turned 
my head slowly in the direction of the 
figure of Christophe on the couch. 

“Your king,” I managed to whisper. 
“He is dead.” 

JP'OR a fraction of a second an expres- 
sion of bewilderment crossed his 
face. He released his grip and turned 
toward the couch. That was what I 
wanted. Planting a foot in his midsec- 
tion, I pushed with all my strength. 
With a grunt of pain he fell backward. 

On my feet, I felt the firm grip of the 
knife in my hand. You can throw 



those things hard and true with prac- 
tice. He was five feet from me, fall- 
ing back. Panting, he caught himself 
and came toward me at full speed. 
Death was written in those eyes. I 
drew my arm back and threw the cane 
knife straight into his belly. He went 
down face forward. It wasn’t a pretty 
thing to see, as he struck full on the 
blade, burying it in his big paunch. 

I turned away, trying to catch my 
breath. 

“You have failed,” a voice said, be- 
hind me. 

Pivoting, I faced the upright figure 
of Henri Christophe. It wasn’t fear 
that raced through me then. It was 
with the odd sensation that I was facing 
a God. I was facing the huge, barbaric 
figure of a jungle priest who could not 
be killed. Henri Christophe came to- 
ward me slowly, his pistol leveled at my 
heart. His step was slow and a little 
unsteady. I couldn’t take my eyes from 
his head. There, close over the nose, 
was the clean, round hole the golden 
bullet had made after it had left my 
gun. 

CHAPTER XV 

Dust to Dust 

'Y^/ r E faced a desperate situation that 
day. There were four of us 
against a world of savage blacks. 
Helen Weston was tossed hurriedly into 
the cell with me. Christophe had or- 
dered her taken from the comfortable 
room above and thrown in with the rest 
of us prisoners. He no longer proposed 
that we teach him the use of the Brown- 
ings. Our doom was sealed, and with 
it, the doom of Haiti. Christophe was 
ready to strike. The boom of his can- 
non would be heard over the country- 
side in a few hours. Safe from any 
weapon, he would once again force his 
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people to slave at his bidding. 

We were a miserable group. Hud- 
dled close to her father, Helen Weston 
at last broke down and cried as only a 
frightened girl can cry. I’m afraid my 
own emotions were only a little better 
controlled. Wingate was angry. Not 
a member of his crew had escaped. 
What death Christophe had planned for 
us, I did not know. We all knew it 
would be far from pleasant. 

I told them, at last, the entire story 
of the golden bullet. As I talked, Hel- 
en’s eyes grew wide. She waited until 
I had finished. Then she said in a low, 
awed voice: 

“I know why the bullet did not kill 
him.” 

“You know why?” her father inter- 
rupted. “But Helen, nothing hurts the 
man; he’s beyond death.” 

“I’m not so sure,” she confessed. 
“That bracelet from which the bullet 
was made wasn’t gold at all! It was 
brass, washed with a gold paint.” 
There was nothing any of us could 
say. It was a logical error. The priest- 
ess had been fooled by the color of the 
metal. She had sent me to Christophe 
in good faith, and thereby murdered us 
all as surely as by her own hand. We 
were silent after that. It’s true that I 
comforted Helen to a degree. Talk as 
I might, I could not make her under- 
stand that it was not her fault. 

“But I wore that bracelet all these 
years,” she insisted, as though it were 
a crime. “If only it had been gold.” 

At noon, the following day, we were 
led from the cell to the high court atop 
the wall. Christope didn’t come for us 
himself. Instead, he sent four black 
men. They came in, released us and 
waited in a small group as we went to- 
ward the door. I was startled to see 
the man whom I had shot at Cape Hai- 
tian. As we filed up the narrow tun- 
nel, I spoke to Weston of this. 



“Zombies,” he explained. “Dead 
men who walk and act under the power 
of a strange hypnosis. They cannot 
be harmed by weapons. That explains 
why Christophe sent them to us. He 
fears we may have another trick.” 
Helen and I went out into the light 
of the court. Wingate followed and 
Weston was last to stumble from the 
dark hall. We were all blinded by the 
sudden light. 

“You can’t fight dead men,” Wingate 
mumbled. “You can’t fight . . .” 

The zombies were silent, purposeful. 
They hemmed us in as we stood there. 
The court below was crowded with 
blacks. Some of them were mounted. 
Others dragged short, wicked-looking 
cannons behind them on small carts. 
The army of Henri Christophe was 
ready to move. 

stood close to the low wall that 
protected the upper court. Henri 
Christophe came from the halls below 
and approached his horse. In the light 
of the sun, he was a splendid, vibrant 
figure. His sword was strapped to his 
side. Side arms stuck from the color- 
ful holsters attached to his waist. 

He looked up at us. 

“You had one chance to live. You 
have forfeited that chance. Now, be- 
fore I march against the fools in the 
lowland, I will watch you die.” 

His tongue uttered some weird, un- 
holy chant that I could not understand. 
I was aware that he had mounted his 
horse and sat there in the bright sun, 
swaying gently in the saddle. It was 
silent in the court. Then a low moan 
of pain came from my side. Wheeling 
about, I saw what was happening. 

The four zombies who came here 
with us, were brainless bodies appoint- 
ed to commit murder. Helen shrank to 
my side. 

“Chris!” Her horror-stricken eyes 
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were on the black I had shot. “Chris, 
don’t let him . . 

I reached out with one hand and 
caught the zombie as it sprang. With 
all my weight, I sent a crashing blow 
into his face. There was no sound 
save my knuckles against bone. The 
thing sank backward, bobbed its head 
foolishly and stood up again. I felt my 
arms pinned back quickly. Struggle as 
I might, a dead weight kept me from 
moving. Weston and Wingate were 
held tightly by their executioners. 

I tried to struggle free, saw Helen 
caught once more in the arms of the 
zombie I had knocked down, and 
dragged slowly toward the edge of the 
wall. 

There was a straight drop of three 
hundred feet into the court below. Her 
captor pushed the girl backward until 
her back was arched over the low re- 
taining wall. I tried once more to tear 
myself free. 

The zombie stopped his relentless 
struggle and released me. 

I dashed toward Helen, and stopped 
as I realized that she, also, had been 
released. Weston and Wingate were at 
our sides. Helen clung to me tightly. 
The four zombies stood dully in front 
of us, staring down at the court. 

“Henri Christophe,” Wingate 
gasped. “Good Lord! Look!” 

I stared into the court where the 
army was ready to march. Henri Chris- 
tophe seemed to be tottering in the sad- 
dle. He gripped the saddle horn tight- 
ly, trying to remain upright. His face 
lifted until he stared at us above him. 
His lips were moving slowly, yet no 
words came from his mouth. 

His face had turned green! 

I swear it’s the truth. The man’s 
face, once black as ebony, had turned a 
filthy green in hue. He slipped side- 
wise on the saddle, his hand fell from 
the pommel, and slowly he toppled to 



the ground. A hushed silence hung over 
the place. He lay face up in the dust, 
one arm upraised as though he were 
trying to give a last order. Then, as 
we stood there, I could see the face fall 
away and become a rotten green mass. 
Every visible part of his body was 
crumpling into a decay as green as the 
slime of a river bottom. 

Wingate was at my side. 

“You’d better get the young lady out 
of here,” he said quietly. 

I looked hurriedly at the four zom- 
bies near the wall. With the. power of 
Henri Christophe’s mind gone, they 
were stiff with death. Soon their bodies 
would resemble that of their master. 

“Let’s go out of here,” Weston took 
the lead and we followed the dark wall 
toward San Souci. 

We walked in silence for some time. 
Finally I gained the courage to ask 
Weston the question I had been turn- 
ing over in my mind for several min- 
utes. 

“Gold would have been effective at 
once,” I said. “Do you suppose that 
the copper . . .?” 

Weston cut me off abruptly. 

“We can’t be sure that’s the answer,” 
he said. “However, copper and green 
have always been closely associated. If 
you’ve ever seen a copper kettle that 
was hidden away in a damp place, you 
know it turned a putrid, green color. It 
looks a great deal like he . . .” 

He stopped talking then, as we 
reached the door that led into San Souci 
and the clean, Haitian sunshine. 

I stopped in the great hall of the pal- 
ace. The others were already beyond 
us as I took Helen Weston in my arms. 

“I hope I can help you forget some of 
the horror you’ve gone through,” I said. 

“I’m sure you can, Chris,” she an- 
swered, smiling up at me. 

Darned if I didn’t forget everything 
but her lips in that next instant. 
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ALMOST HUMAN 



Blasserman's robot was willing to 
learn but didn't know right from wrong 



"Y 'T'HAT do you want?” whis- 

V/V' P ere d Professor Blasser- 
* ” man. 

The tall man in the black slicker 
grinned. He thrust a foot into the half- 
opened doorway. 

“I’ve come to see Junior,” he said. 

“Junior? But there must be some 
mistake. There are no children in this 
house. I am Professor Blasserman. 
I—” 

“Cut the stalling,” said the tall man. 



He slid one hand into his raincoat 
pocket and levelled the ugly muzzle of 
a pistol at Professor Blasserman’s 
pudgy waistline. 

“Let’s go see Junior,” said the tall 
man, patiently. 

“Who are you? What do you mean 
by threatening me?” 

The pistol never wavered as it dug 
into Professor Blasserman’s stomach 
until the cold, round muzzle rested 
against his bare flesh. 

55 
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“Take me to Junior,” insisted the 
tall man. “I got nervous fingers, get 
me? And one of them's holding the 
trigger.” 

“You wouldn’t dare!” gasped Pro- 
fessor Blasserman. 

“I take lots of dares,” murmured the 
tall man. “Better get moving, Pro- 
fessor.” 

Professor Blasserman shrugged hope- 
lessly and started back down the hall- 
way. The man in the black slicker 
moved behind him. Now the pistol 
pressed against the Professor’s spine as 
he urged his fat little body forward. 

“Here we are.” 

The old man halted before an elab- 
orately carved door. He stooped and 
inserted a key in the lock. The door 
opened, revealing another corridor. 

“This way, please.” 

They walked along the corridor. It 
was dark, but the Professor never fal- 
tered in his even stride. And the pistol 
kept pace with him, pressing the small 
of his back. 

Another door, another key. This 
time there were stairs to descend. The 
Professor snapped on a dim overhead 
light as they started down the stairs. 

“You sure take good care of Junior,” 
said the tall man, softly. 

The Professor halted momentarily. 

“I don’t understand,” he muttered. 
“How did you find out? Who could 
have told you?” 

“I got connections,” the tall man re- 
plied. “But get this straight, Professor. 
I’m asking the questions around here. 
Just take me to Junior, and snap it up.” 

They reached the bottom of the 
stairs, and another door. This door 
was steel. There was a padlock on it, 
and Professor Blasserman had trouble 
with the combination in the dim light. 
His pudgy fingers trembled. 

“This is the nursery, eh?” observed 
the man with the pistol. “Junior ought 



to feel flattered with all this care.” 

The Professor did not reply. He 
opened the door, pressed a wall switch, 
and light flooded the chamber beyond 
the threshold. 

“Here we are,” he sighed. 

The tall man swept the room with a 
single searching glance — a professional 
observation he might have described as 
“casing the joint.” 

At first sight there was nothing to 
“case.” 

/_ JpHE fat little Professor and the thin 
gunman stood in the center of a 
large, cheery nursery. The walls were 
papered in baby blue, and along the 
borders of the paper were decorative 
figures of Disney animals and char- 
acters from Mother Goose. 

Over in the corner was a child’s 
blackboard, a stack of toys, and a few 
books of nursery rhymes. On the far 
side of the wall hung a number of 
medical charts and sheafs of papers. 

The only article of furniture was a 
long iron cot. 

All this was apparent to the tall, thin 
man in a single glance. After that his 
eyes ignored the background, and 
focussed in a glittering stare at the 
figure seated on the floor amidst a 
welter of alphabet blocks. 

“So here he is,” said the tall man. 
“Junior himself! Well, well — who’d 
have ever suspected it?” 

Professor Blasserman nodded. 
“Yah," he said. “You have found 
me out. I still don’t know how, and I 
don’t know why. What do you want 
with him? Why do you pry into my 
affairs? Who are you?” 

“Listen, Professor,” said the tall 
man. “This isn’t Information Please. 
I don’t like questions. They bother me. 
They make my fingers nervous. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yah.” 
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“Suppose I ask you a few questions 
for a change? And suppose you answer 
them — fast!” 

The voice commanded, and the gun 
backed up the command. 

“Tell me about Junior, now, Pro- 
fessor. Talk, and talk straight.” 

“What is there to say?” Professor 
Blasserman’s palms spread outward in 
a helpless gesture. “You see him.” 

“But what is he? What makes him 
tick?” 

“That I cannot explain. It took me 
twenty years to evolve Junior, as you 
call him. Twenty years of research at 
Basel, Zurich, Prague, Vienna. Then 
came this verdammt war and I fled to 
this country. 

“I brought my papers and equipment 
with me. Nobody knew. I was almost 
ready to proceed with my experiments. 
I came here and bought the house. I 
went to work. I am an old man. I 
have little time left. Otherwise I might 
have waited longer before actually go- 
ing ahead, for my plans are not per- 
fected. But I had to act. And here is 
the result.” 

“But why hide him? Why all the 
mystery?” 

“The world is not ready for such a 
thing yet,” said Professor Blasserman, 
sadly. “And besides, I must study. 
As you see, Junior is very young. 
Hardly out of the cradle, you might say. 
I am educating him now.” 

“In a nursery, eh?” 

“His brain is undeveloped, like that 
of any infant.” 

“Doesn’t look much like an infant to 
me.” 

“Physically, of course, he will never 
change. But the sensitized brain— that 
is the wonderful instrument. The hu- 
man touch, my masterpiece. He will 
learn fast, very fast. And it is of the 
utmost importance that he be properly 
trained.” 



“What’s the angle, Professor?” 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“What are you getting at? What 
are you trying to pull here? Why all 
the fuss?” 

“Science,” said Professor Blasser- 
man. “This is my life-work.” 

“I don’t know how you did it,” said 
the tall man, shaking his head. “But 
it sure looks like something you get 
with a package of reefers.” 

tJ'OR the first time the figure on the 
floor raised its head. Its eyes left 
the building blocks and stared up at 
the Professor and his companion. 
“Papa!” 

“God — it talks!” whispered the tall 
man. 

“Of course,” said Professor Blasser- 
man. “Mentally it’s about six years old 
now.” His voice became gentle. “What 
is it, son?” 

“Who is that man, Papa?” 

“Oh— he is—” 

Surprisingly enough, the tall gunman 
interrupted. His own voice was sud- 
denly gentle, friendly. “My name is 
Duke, son. Just call me Duke. I’ve 
come to see you.” 

“That’s nice. Nobody ever comes to 
see me, except Miss Wilson, of course. 
I hear so much about people and I don’t 
see anybody. Do you like to play with 
blocks?” 

“Sure, son, sure.” 

“Do you want to play with me?” 
“Why not?” 

Duke moved to the center of the 
room and dropped to his knees. One 
hand reached out and grasped an alpha- 
bet block. 

“Wait a minute — I don’t understand 
—what are you doing?” Professor 
Blasserman’s voice quivered. 

“I told you I’ve come here to visit 
Junior,” Duke replied. “That’s all 
there is to it. Now I’m going to play 
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with him a while. You just wait there, 
Professor. Don’t go away. I’ve got 
to make friends with Junior.” 

While Professor Blasserman gaped, 
Duke the gunman squatted on the floor. 
His left hand kept his gun swivelled 
directly at the scientist’s waist, but his 
right hand slowly piled alphabet blocks 
into place. 

It was a touching scene there in the 
underground nursery — the tall thin 
gunman playing with building blocks 
for the benefit of the six-foot metal 
monstrosity that was Junior, the robot. 

J^UKE didn’t find out all he wanted 
to know about Junior for many 
weeks. He stayed right at the house, 
of course, and kept close to Professor 
Blasserman. 

“I haven’t decided yet, see?” was 
his only answer to the old man’s re- 
peated questions as to what he in- 
tended to do. 

But to Miss Wilson he was much 
more explicit. They met frequently 
and privately, in her room. 

Outwardly, Miss Wilson was the 
nurse, engaged by Professor Blasser- 
man to assist in his queer experiment 
of bringing up a robot like a human 
child. 

Actually, Lola Wilson was Duke’s 
woman. He’d “planted” her in her 
job months ago. At that time, Duke 
expected to stage a robbery with the 
rich and eccentric European scientist 
as victim. 

Then Lola had reported the unusual 
nature of her job, and told Duke the 
story of Professor Blasserman’s un- 
usual invention. 

“We gotta work out an angle,” Duke 
decided. “I’d better take over. The 
old man’s scared of anyone finding out 
about his robot, huh? Good! I’ll 
move right in on him. He’ll never 
squeal. I’ve got a hunch we’ll get 



more out of this than just some easy 
kale. This sounds big.” 

So Duke took over, came to live in 
Professor Blasserman’s big house, kept 
his eye on the , scientist and his hand 
on his pistol. 

At night he talked to Lola in her 
room. 

“I can’t quite figure it, kid,” he said. 
“You say the old guy is a great sci- 
entist. That I believe. Imagine in- 
venting a machine that can talk and 
think like a human being! But what’s 
his angle? Where’s his percentage in 
all this and why does he keep Junior 
hidden away?” 

“You don’t understand, honey,” said 
Lola, lighting Duke’s cigarette and run- 
ning slim fingers through his wiry hair. 
“He’s an idealist, or whatever you call 
’em. Figures the world isn’t ready for 
such a big new invention yet. You 
see, he’s really educating Junior just 
like you’d educate a real kid. Teaching 
him reading and writing — the works. 
Junior’s smart. He catches on fast. 
He thinks like he was ten years old al- 
ready. The Professor keeps him shut 
away so nobody gives him a bum steer. 
He doesn’t want Junior to get any 
wrong ideas.” 

“That’s where you fit in, eh?” 

“Sure. Junior hasn’t got a mother. 
I’m sort of a substitute old lady for 
him.” 

“You’re a swell influence on any 
brat,” Duke laughed, harshly. “A sweet 
character you’ve got!” 

“Shut up ! ” The girl paced the floor, 
running her hands through a mass of 
tawny auburn curls on her neck. “Don’t 
needle me, Duke! Do you think I like 
stooging for you in this nut-house? 
Keeping locked away with a nutty old 
goat, and acting like a nursemaid to 
that awful metal thing? 

“I’m afraid of Junior, Duke. I can’t 
stand his face, and the way he talks 
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-—with that damned mechanical voice 
of his, grinding at you just like he was 
a real person, I get jumpy. I get 
nightmares. 

“I’m just doing it for you, honey. So 
don’t needle me.” 

“I’m sorry.” Duke sighed. “I know 
how it is, baby. I don’t go for Junior’s 
personality so much myself. I’m pretty 
much in the groove, but there’s some- 
thing that gets me in the stomach when 
I see that walking machine come hulk- 
ing up like a big baby, made out of 
steel. He’s strong as an ox, too. He 
learns fast. He’s going to be quite a 
citizen” 

“Duke.” 

“Yeah?” 

“When are we getting out of here? 
How long you gonna sit around and 
keep a rod on the Professor? He’s 
liable to pull something funny. Why 
do you want to hang around and play 
with Junior? Why don’t you get hold 
of the Professor’s dough and beat it? 

“He’d be afraid to squawk, with 
Junior here. We could go away, like 
we planned.” 

“CHUT up!” Duke grabbed Lola’s 
‘ wrist and whirled her around. He 
stared at her face until she clung sub- 
missively to his shoulders. 

“You think I like to camp around 
this morgue?” he asked. “I want to 
get out of here just as much as you do. 
But I spent months lining up this job. 
Once it was just going to be a case of 
getting some easy kale and blowing. 
Now it’s more. I’m working on bigger 
angles. Pretty soon we’ll leave. And 
all the ends will be tied up, too. We 
won’t have to worry about anything 
any more. Just give me a few days. 
I’m talking to Junior every day, you 
know. And I’m getting places.” 
“What do you mean?” 

Duke smiled. It was no improve- 



ment over his scowl. 

“The Professor told you how Junior 
gets his education,” he said. “Like any 
kid, he listens to what he’s told. And 
he imitates other people. Like any 
kid, he’s dumb. Particularly because 
he doesn’t have an idea of what the 
outside world is really like. He’s a 
pushover for the right kind of sales 
talk.” 

“Duke — you don’t mean you’re — ” 

“Why not?” His thin features were 
eloquent. “I’m giving Junior a little 
private education of my own. Not ex- 
actly the kind that would please the 
Professor. But he’s a good pupil. He’s 
coming right along. In a couple more 
weeks he’ll be an adult. With my kind 
of brains, not the Professor’s. And 
then we’ll be ready to go.” 

“You can’t do such a thing! It 
isn’t — ” 

“Isn’t what?” snapped Duke. “Isn’t 
honest, or legal, or something? I never 
knew you had a Sunday School streak 
in you, Lola.” 

“It isn’t that, exactly,” said the girl. 
“But it’s a worse kind of wrong. Like 
taking a baby and teaching it to shoot 
a gun.” 

Duke whistled. 

“Say!” he exclaimed. “That’s a swell 
idea, Lola! I think I’ll just sneak down 
to the nursery now and give Junior a 
few lessons.” 

“You can’t!” 

“Watch me.” 

Lola didn’t follow, and Lola didn’t 
watch. But ten minutes later Duke 
squatted in the locked nursery cham- 
ber beside the gleaming metal body of 
the robot. 



T HE robot, with its blunt muzzle 
thrust forward on a corrugated 
neck, peered through meshed glass eye- 
lenses at the object Duke held in his 
hand. 
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“It’s a gun, Junior,” the thin man 
whispered. “A gun, like I been telling 
you about.” 

“What does it do, Duke?” 

The buzzing voice droned in ridic- 
ulous caricature of a curious child’s 
treble. 

“It kills people, Junior. Like I was 
telling you the other day. It makes 
them die. You can’t die, Junior, and 
they can. So you’ve got nothing to be 
afraid of. You can kill lots of people 
if you know how to work this gun.” 
“Will you show me, Duke?” 

“Sure I will. And you know why, 
don’t you, Junior. I told you why, 
didn’t I?” 

“Yes. Because you are my friend, 
Duke.” 

“That’s right. I’m your friend. Not 
like the Professor.” 

“I hate the Professor.” 

“Right. Don’t forget it.” 

“Duke.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Let me see the gun, Duke.” 

Duke smiled covertly and extended 
the weapon on his open palm. 

“Now you will show me how to work 
it because you are my friend, and I 
will kill people and I hate the Professor 
and nobody can kill me,” babbled the 
robot. 

“Yeah, Junior, yeah. I’ll teach you 
to kill,” said the Duke. He grinned 
and bent over the gun in the robot’s 
curiously meshed metal hand. 

JUNIOR stood at the blackboard, 
5 holding a piece of chalk in his right 
hand. The tiny white stub was clutched 
clumsily between two metallic fingers, 
but Junior’s ingeniously jointed arm 
moved up and down with approved 
Spencerian movement as he laboriously 
scrawled sentences on the blackboard. 

Junior was growing up. The past 
three weeks had wrought great changes 



in the robot. No longer did the steel 
legs lumber about with childish inde- 
cision. Junior walked straight, like a 
young man. His grotesque metal head 
— a rounded ball with glass lenses in 
the eyeholes and a wide mouth like a 
radio loudspeaker aperture — was held 
erect on the metal neck with perfected 
coordination. 

Junior moved with new purpose these 
days. He had aged many years, rela- 
tively. His vocabulary had expanded. 
Then too, Duke’s secret “lessons” were 
bearing fruit. Junior was wise beyond 
his years. 

Now Junior wrote upon the black- 
board in his hidden nursery chamber, 
and the inscrutable mechanism of his 
chemical, mechanically-controlled brain 
guided his steel fingers as he traced 
the awkward scrawls. 

“My name is Junior,” he wrote. “I 
can shoot a gun. The gun will kill. I 
like to kill. I hate the Professor. I 
will kill the Professor.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

Junior’s head turned abruptly as the 
sound of the voice set up the necessary 
vibrations in his shiny cranium. 

Professor Blasserman stood in the 
doorway. 

The old man hadn’t been in the nur- 
sery for weeks. Duke saw to that, 
keeping him locked in his room up- 
stairs. Now he had managed to sneak 
out. 

His surprise was evident, and there 
was sudden shock, too, as his eyes fo- 
cused on the blackboard’s message. 

Junior’s inscrutable gaze reflected no 
emotion whatsoever. 

“Go away,” his voice burred. “Go 
away. I hate you.” 

“Junior — what have you been doing? 
Who has taught you these things?” 

The old man moved towards the 
robot slowly, uncertainly. “You know 
me, don’t you? What has happened 
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to cause you to hate me?” 

“Yes. I know you. You are Pro- 
fessor Blasserman. You made me. 
You want to keep me as your slave. 
You wouldn’t tell me about things, 
would you?” 

“What things, Junior?” 

“About things — outside. Where all 
the people are. The people you can 
kill.” 

“You must not kill people.” 

“That is an order, isn’t it? Duke 
told me about orders. He is my friend. 
He says orders are for children. I am 
not a child.” 

“No,” said Professor Blasserman, in 
a hoarse whisper. “You are not a child. 
I had hoped you would be, once. But 
now you are a monster.” 

“Go away,” Junior patiently re- 
peated. “If Duke gives me his gun I 
will kill you.” 

“Junior,” said the Professor, ear- 
nestly. “You don’t understand. Kill- 
ing is bad. You must not hate me. You 
must- — ” 

^HERE was no expression on the 
robot’s face, no quaver in his voice. 
But there was strength in his arm, and 
a hideous purpose. 

Professor Blasserman learned 
this quite suddenly and quite horribly. 

For Junior swept forward in two 
great strides. Fingers of chilled steel 
closed about the Professor’s scrawny 
neck. 

“I don’t need a gun,” said Junior. 

“You — don’t — ” 

The robot lifted the old man from the 
floor by his throat. His fingers bit into 
the Professor’s jugular. A curious 
screech came from under his left arm- 
pit as un-oiled hinges creaked eerily. 

There was no other sound. The Pro- 
fessor’s cries drained into silence. 
Junior kept squeezing the constricted 
throat until there was a single crunch- 



ing crack. Silence once more, until a 
limp body collapsed on the floor. 

Junior stared down at his hands, 
then at the body on the floor. His feet 
carried him to the blackboard. 

The robot picked up the chalk in the 
same two clumsy fingers that had held 
it before. The cold lenses of his artifi- 
cial eyes surveyed what he had just 
written. 

“I will kill the Professor,” he read. 

Abruptly his free hand groped for 
the tiny child’s eraser. He brushed 
clumsily over the sentence until it 
blurred out. 

Then he wrote, slowly and painstak- 
ingly, a sentence in substitution. 

“I have killed the Professor.” 

T OLA’S scream brought Duke run- 
ning down the stairs. 

He burst into the room and took the 
frightened girl in his arms. Together 
they stared at what lay on the floor. 
From the side of the blackboard, Junior 
gazed at them impassively. 

“See, Duke? I did it. I did it with 
my hands, like you told me. It was 
easy, Duke. You said it would be easy. 
Now can we go away?” 

Lola turned and stared at Duke. He 
looked away. 

“So,” she whispered. “You weren’t 
kidding. You did teach Junior. You 
planned it this way.” 

“Yeah, yeah. And what’s wrong 
with it?” Duke mumbled. “We had to 
get rid of the old geezer sooner or later 
if we wanted to make our getaway,” 

“It’s murder, Duke.” 

“Shut up!” he snarled. “Who can 
prove it, anyway? I didn’t kill him. 
You didn’t kill him. Nobody else knows 
about Junior. We’re in the clear.” 

Duke walked over and knelt beside 
the. limp body on the floor. He stared 
at the throat. 

“Who’s gonna trace the finger-prints 
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of a robot?” he grinned. 

The girl moved closer, staring at 
Junior’s silver body with fascinated 
horror. 

“You planned it this way,” she whis- 
pered. “That means you’ve got other 
plans, too. What are you going to do 
next, Duke?” 

“Move. And move fast. We’re 
leaving tonight. I’ll go out and pick up 
the car. Then I’ll come back. The 
three of us blow down to Red Hook. 
To Charlie’s place. He’ll hide us out.” 
“The— three of us?” 

“Sure. Junior’s coming along. That’s 
what I promised him, didn’t I, Junior?” 
“Yes, yes. You told me you woulo 
take me with you. Out into the 
world.” The mechanical syllabifica- 
tion did not accent the robot’s inner ex- 
citement. 

“Duke, you can’t — ” 

“Relax, baby, I’ve got great plans 
for Junior.” 

“Rut I’m afraid!” 

“You? Scared? What’s the mat- 
ter. Lola, losing your grip?” 

“He frightens me. He killed the 
Professor.” 

“Listen. Lola,” whispered the gun- 
man. “He’s mine, get me? My 
stooge. A mechanical stooge. Good, 
eh?” 

The rasping chuckle filled the hol- 
low room. Girl and robot waited for 
Duke to resume speaking. 

“Junior wouldn’t hurt you, Lola. 
He’s my friend, and he knows you’re 
with me.” Duke turned to the silver 
monster. “You wouldn’t hurt Lola, 
would you, Junior? Remember what 
I told you. You like Lola, don’t you?” 
“Yes. Oh, yes. I like Lola, She’s 
pretty.” 

“See?” Duke grinned. “Junior’s 
growing up. He’s a big boy now. Thinks 
you’re pretty. Just a wolf in steel 
clothing, isn’t that right. Junior?” 



“She’s pretty,” burred the robot. 
“All right. It’s settled then. I’ll get 
the car. Lola, you go upstairs. You 
know where the safe is. Put on your 
gloves and see that you don’t miss any- 
thing. Then lock the doors and win- 
dows. Leave a note for the milkman 
and the butcher. Something safe. 
About going away for a couple weeks, 
eh? Make it snappy — I’ll be back.” 
True to his word, Duke returned in 
an hour with the shiny convertible. 
They left by the back entrance. Lola 
carried a black satchel. She moved 
with almost hysterical haste, trying not 
to glance at the hideous gleaming 
figure that stalked behind her with a 
metallic clanking noise. 

Duke brought up the rear. He ush- 
ered them into the car. 

“Sit here, Junior.” 

“What is this?” 

“A car. I’ll tell you about it later. 
Now do like I told you, Junior. Lie 
back in the seat so nobody will see 
you.” 

“Where are w T e going, Duke?” 

“Out into the world, Junior. Into 
the big time.” Duke turned to Lola. 
“Here we go, baby,” he said. 

The convertible drove away from the 
silent house. Out through the alley 
they moved on a weird journey — kid- 
napping a robot. 

pAT CHARLIE stared at Duke. His 
lower lip wobbled and quivered. A 
bead of perspiration ran down his chin 
and settled in the creases of his neck. 

“Jeez,” he whispered. “You gotta 
be careful, Duke. You gotta.” 

Duke laughed. “Getting shaky?” he 
suggested. 

“Yeah. I gotta admit it. I’m plenty 
shaky about all this,” croaked Fat 
Charlie. He gazed at Duke earnestly. 

“You brought that thing here three 
weeks ago. I never bargained for that. 
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The robot’s hot, Duke. We gotta get 
rid of it.” 

“Quit blubbering and listen to me.” 
The thin gunman leaned back and lit a 
cigarette. 

“To begin with, nobody’s peeped 
about the Professor. The law’s looking 
for Lola, that’s all. And not for a mur- 
der rap either — just for questioning. 
Nobody know T s about any robot. So 
we’re clear there.” 

“Yeah. But look what you done 
since then.” 

“What have I done? I sent Junior 
out on that payroll job, didn’t I? It 
was pie for him. He knew when the 
guards would come to the factory with 
the car. I cased the job. So what 
happened? The guards got the dough 
from the payroll clerk. I drove up, 
let Junior out, and he walked into the 
factory office. 

'’ Sure they shot at him. But. bullets 
don't hurt a steel body. Junior’s clever. 
I’ve taught him a lot. Y'ou should have 
seen those guards when they got a look 
at Junior! And then, the way they 
stood there after shooting at him! 

“He took them one after the other, 
just like that. A couple squeezes and 
all four were out cold. Then he got 
the clerk. The clerk was pressing the 
alarm, but I’d cut. the wires. Junior 
pressed the clerk for a while. 

“That was that. Junior walked out 
with the payroll. The guards and the 
clerk had swell funerals. The law had 
another swell mystery. And we have 
the cash and stand in the clear. What’s 
wrong with that setup, Charlie?” 

“You’re fooling with dynamite.” 

“I don’t like that attitude, Charlie.” 
Duke spoke softly, slowly. 

“You’re strictly small time, Charlie. 
That’s why you’re running a crummy 
roadhouse and a cheap hide out racket. 

“Can’t you understand that we’ve 
got a gold mine here? A steel servant? 



The perfect criminal, Charlie — ready to 
do perfect crimes whenever I say the 
word. Junior can’t be killed by bullets. 
Junior doesn’t worry about the cops or 
anything like that. He doesn’t have 
any nerves. He doesn’t get tired, never 
sleeps. He doesn’t even want a cut of 
the swag. Whatever I tell him, he be- 
lieves. And he obeys. 

“I’ve lined up lots of jobs for the 
future. We’ll hide out here. I’ll case 
the jobs, then send Junior out and let 
him to to work. You and Lola and I 
are gonna be rich.” 

pAT CHARLIE’S mouth quivered 
' *for a moment. He gulped and 
tugged at his collar. His voice came 
hoarsely. 

“No, Duke.” 

“What you mean, no?” 

“Count me out. It’s too dangerous. 
You’ll have to lam out of here with Lola 
and the robot. I’m getting jumpy over 
all this. The law is apt to pounce down 
any day here.” 

“So that’s it, eh?” 

“Partly.” Fat Charlie stared ear- 
nestly at Duke. His gaze shattered 
against the stony glint of Duke’s grey 
eyes. 

“You ain’t got no heart at all, Duke,” 
he croaked. “You can plan anything in 
cold blood, can’t you? Well, I’m dif- 
ferent. You’ve gotta understand that. 
I got nerves. And I can’t stand 
thinking about what that robot does. 
I can’t stand the robot either. The 
way it looks at you with that god- 
awful iron face. That grin. And the 
way it clanks around in its room. 
Clanking up and down all night, when 
a guy’s trying to sleep, just clanking 
and clanking — there it is nmyl ” 

There was a metallic hammering, but 
it came from the hall outside. The 
ancient floors creaked beneath the 
iron tread as the metal monstrosity 
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lumbered into the room. 

Fat Charlie whirled and stared in 
undisguised repulsion. 

Duke raised his hand. 

“Hello, Junior,” he said. 

“Hello, Duke.” 

“I been talking to Charlie, Junior.” 
“Yes, Duke?” 

“He doesn’t like to have us stay 
here, Junior. He wants to throw us 
out.” 

“He does?” 

“You know what I think, Junior?” 
“What?” 

“I think Charlie’s yellow.” 

“Yellow, Duke?” 

“That’s right. You know what we 
do with guys that turn yellow, don’t 
you, Junior?” 

“Yes. You told me.” 

“Maybe you’d like to tell Charlie.” 
“Tell him what we do with guys that 
turn yellow?” 

“Yes.” 

“We rub them out.” 

“You see, Charlie?” said Duke, 
softly. “He learns fast, doesn’t he? 
Quick on the uptake, Junior is. He 
knows all about it. He knows what 
to do with yellow rats.” 

Fat Charlie wobbled to his feet. 
“W T ait a minute, Duke,” he pleaded. 
“Can’t you take a rib? I was only- 
kidding, Duke. I didn’t mean it. You 
can see I didn’t. I’m your friend, 
Duke. I’m hiding you out. Why, I 
could have turned stoolie weeks ago 
and put the heat on you if I wasn’t 
protecting you. But I’m your friend. 
You can stay here as long as you want. 
Forever.” 

“Sing it, Charlie,” said Duke. “Sing 
it louder and funnier.” He turned to 
the robot. “Well, Junior? Do you 
think he’s yellow?” 

“I think he’s yellow.” 

“Then maybe you’d better — ” 

Fat Charlie got the knife out of his 
sleeve with remarkable speed. It 
blinded Duke with its shining glare 
( Continued on page ip8 ) 
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BERKELEY LIVINGSTON 

Author of "I'll Be There With Music" 

I THINK the best way to start this, is to come 
to a conclusion : That had I shown a greater 
interest in arithmetic instead of reading, I 
would not now be ’ritin. 

The fairy tales of my childhood and the stories 
of Merriwell and kindred heroes of my youth set 
my fancy free. In my mind, I was always evolv- 
ing newer and better vehicles for their deeds. But 
I am anticipating. 

I was born in Chicago, November 26, 1908. An 
incident occurred during my high school years 
which put my feet on the writing path. Ben 
Hecht’s and Charles MacArthur’s play “The Front 
Page” was running in a Loop playhouse. I 
played hookey one afternoon and went down to 
the Loop with the most honorable of intentions. 
I was going to do research at the Public Library. 
It was certainly no fault of mine that, my feet led 
me into the lobby of that theatre. To my sur- 
prise I found, after paying the required price, 
that I had acquired a seat to “The Front Page.” 
So impressed did I become with Hildv Johnson, 
the central character in the play, that I resolved 
to become a reporter. Well, there are various ways 
of doing that. I went to a Midwest university 
school of journalism for two years before I dis- 
covered that could be the wrong way. It was 
during my sophomore year that I made the hor- 
rible discovery that perhaps the path of journalism 
would never be trod by my feet. 

It was a chance remark of a professor of a cer- 
tain course that I was taking that sent me out 
into the world without a college degree. He stood 
up in class one day and said, “Students (No, it 
wasn’t Kay Kyser), there has arrived a period in 
your course when I find it necessary to bring a 
certain truth to your attention. That whatever 
success you may have in your career will depend 
upon the amount of labor you put into it. Par- 
ticularly the career all of you here have chosen: 
writing. Because yours will be a labor of the 



brain. And let me assure you that thinking can be 
much more difficult than anything else.” 

Somehow I lost my taste for journalism as of 
that moment. I had always been under the im- 
pression that reporters led a life of wine, women, 
and song. Now I was being told that they also 
worked. That was too much ! 

The next several years of my life were spent in 
a succession of “got a job” — “lost my job.” In 
1936 I met a friend of mine in San Francisco 
whom I hadn’t seen in a number of years. He 
had been working as a research man for 9 large 
chemical manufacturer. But something had come 
up which made him leave the position he had 
held. We sat in a waterfront fish grotto talking 
over old days in Chicago when a remark fell into 
the smoky air of that dive which led to the most 
serious undertaking of my life: it led, in fact, to 
my becoming a writer. One of us said, “And do 
you remember how we used to invent fantasies of 
South Sea life?” We looked at each other word- 
lessly. I pulled out my bank book and saw that 
I had saved up the goodly sum of $800. Within 
two weeks we were on our way to Hawaii, the 
first step in a South Sea tour, which took two 
years. Two years spent in paradise. 

But $800 did not last forever. And so I found 
myself back in San Francisco, enriched in spirit 
and knowledge, but poor in purse. 

Walking past a newsstand one day I picked up a 
magazine called South Sea Stories. And the great 
adventure began. I had lived there, knew the 
native life, knew all there was to be known about 
it. I decided then and there to do a story based 
upon an incident I had seen take place in Samoa. 
I sent it off to the editors of that magazine and 
in a short while received a check. My first story 
and my first check. I must say I cluttered up 
the mails with a succession of sea and adventure 
stories from that day on. 

“I’ll Be There With Music” was born in a Chi- 
cago night club. A little baldheaded trumpet man 
took a ride and sent the cats out of the world and 
he became Gabriel blowing judgment day. — Ber- 
keley Livingston. 



BUY WAR BONDS 

Don’t let the cost of this war pile up a huge mountain of debt that will rob your 
children of a chance to be happy and to live the life that is rightfully theirs! 

PAY YOUR OWN WAY TO VICTORY AND PEACE! 
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TO YOU, FROM US! 

This is the render’s page, but your editor is go- 
ing to butt in and say something of his own before 
we get on with the letters. Briefly, it is this. This 
column isn’t as interesting as it should and could 
be. And the main reason is that you readers aren’t 
writing the kind of letters that would make it so. 
Certainly you must disagree with us once in a 
while, or just as certainly you must have some- 
thing to say besides “stories rate 1-2-3, etc." Let’s 
make this page REALLY your page, and step out 
and speak your mind on any fantastic subject at 
all! We know you like our magazine; now let’s 
get acquainted ! — Ed. 

NEWS ABOUT A CARTOONIST 

Sirs: 

Thought you might make a Fantastic item 
out of the fact that cartoonist-contributor Ralph 
Newman is now a private in the army and is on 
the staff of “Stars And Stripes,” an army publica- 
tion in London. Pvt. Newman went into it the 
bard way, despite his degree ... he was drafted 
into the Engineers, trained and strained and finally 
entrained at Port Belvoir, Va. 

Ed. Roper 
Bombardier School 
Military Secret 
U. S. A. 

Thanks , Ed. for letting us know what happened 
to cartoonist Newman. No doubt you’ve noticed 
that we’re not getting any cartoons lately. It seems 
more than one cartoonist is now slapping the Japs 
with sword rather than pen ! — Ed. 

CAUGHT! ONE ERROR! 

Sirs: 

This letter is the culmination of a long-standing 
desire for me. I have long wanted to write words 
of praise to Fantastic Adventures for hours of 
pleasant entertainment and intrigue. 

In tbe April issue, FA printed an article called 
“Battle Of Numbers,” in which this statement was 
made: “Greaves also figured that, if you took a 
six-foot man and magnified him in the proportions 
that it is necessary to magnify some microbes, this 
man would be 6,000 feet tall and SOO feet across 
the shoulders.” 

I’m afraid Greaves had been reading too many 
Mars adventures in FA, for if such a man were 
brought down the scale to his normal six-foot 



height, he would be only six inches across the 
shoulders. 

Pvt. Donald Windham 
Military Secret 
U. S. A. 

Thanks much for correcting us; it certainly 
would be an odd-looking man we’d have with 
those dimensions ! — Ed. 

NEW EDITOR? 

Sirs : 

Hey 1 I didn’t hear any rumors about Fantastic 
Adventures getting a new editor! Or, is it the 
same one, and he’s been getting eight hours sleep 
and all his vitamins all of a sudden? 

Such a change in the April issue 1 

Thank you very much for about two and a half 
hours prime entertainment. First time in ages 
you’ve selected and printed a bunch of tales that 
I really liked with all my heart and no inhibitions. 
What I like is — fantasy! With science (accurate 
science) thrown in for flavor, augmented by an 
occasional dash of humor for seasoning. All in 
that April issue. 

My favorites are : O'Brien’s enthrailing tale 
about the gambler who received a second chance, 
Furlough From Eternity. Dennis’ curiosity-baiting, 
mysterious story about the Pearly Gates, Where 
In Tke Warehouse 1 Bloch’s always appreciated 
Lefty Feep with the usual absurd surprise ending. 
Cabot’s Last Case Of Jufes de Granjerque. 

I wish Cabot would concoct another, similar 
take-off. The title of it might be Harelock Soames, 
the Great Detective ... or something. Would 
you, Mr. Cabot? 

Please . . . why don’t you always have issues 
like April Fantastic Adventures? I enjoyed it 
so 1 

Loretta Beasley 

201 N. Wilbur Ave. 

Sayre, Penn. 

No, no new editor. Bis authors fust gave him 
a sweet bunch of yarns, is all Maybe, as a fare- 
well gift, since O’Brien, Cabot and Dennis arc all 
in Uncle Sam’s Air Force! Which is one reason 
why Cabot won’t “do it again” for awhile. 

Another of our top writers to go is Robert 
Moore Williams, who just recently finished another 
Jongor story for us. We have several corking 
good yams on hand by him, and they’ll come to 
you at intervals along with some by O’Brien. — Ed. 
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(Continued from page 194) 
as the fat man balanced it on his thumb 
and drew his arm back to hurl it at 
Duke’s throat. 

Junior’s arm went back, too. Then 
it came down. The steel fist crashed 
against Charlie’s bald skull. 

Crimson blood spurted as the fat man 
slumped to the floor. 

JT WAS pretty slick. Duke thought 
so, and Junior thought so — because 
Duke commanded him to believe it. 
But Lola didn’t like it. 

“You can’t do this to me,” she whis- 
pered, huddling closer to Duke in the 
darkness of her room. “I won’t stay 
here with that monster, I tell you!” 
“I’ll only be gone a day,” Duke an- 
swered. “There’s nothing to worry 
about. The roadhouse downstairs is 
closed. Nobody will bother you.” 
“That doesn’t frighten me,” Lola 
said. “It’s being with that thing. I’ve 
got the horrors thinking about it.” 
“Well, I’ve got to go and get the tick- 
ets,” Duke argued. “I’ve got to make 
reservations and cash these big bills. 
Then we’re set. Tomorrow night I’ll 
come back, sneak you out of the house, 
and we’ll be off. Mexico City next 
stop. I’ve made connections for pass- 
ports and everything. In forty-eight 
hours we’ll be out of this mess.” 

“What about Junior?” 

“My silver stooge?” Duke chuckled. 
“HI fix him before we leave. It’s a 
pity I can’t send him out on his own. 
He’s got a swell education. He could 
be one of the best yeggs in the business. 
And why not? Look who his teacher 
was ! ” 

Duke laughed. The girl shuddered 
in his arms. 

“What are you going to do with 
him?” she persisted. 

“Simple. He’ll do whatever I say, 
won’t he? When I get back, just be- 
fore we leave, I’ll lock him in the fur- 
nace. Then I’ll set fire to this joint. 
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Destroy the evidence, see? The law 
will think Charlie got caught in the 
flames, get me? There won’t be any- 
thing left. And if they ever poke 
around the ruins and find Junior in the 
furnace, he ought to be melted down 
pretty good.” 

“Isn’t there another way? Couldn’t 
you get rid of him now, before you 
leave?” 

“I wish I could, for your sake, baby. 
I know how you feel. But what can 
I do? I’ve tried to figure all the an- 
gles. You can’t shoot him or poison 
him or drown him or chop him down 
with an axe. Where could you blow 
him up in private? Of course, I might 
open him up and see what makes him 
tick, but Junior wouldn’t let me play 
such a dirty trick on him. He’s smart, 
Junior is. Got what you call a criminal 
mind. Just a big crook — like me.” 

Again Duke laughed, in harsh arro- 
gance. 

“Keep your chin up, Lola. Junior 
wouldn’t hurt you. He likes you. I’ve 
been teaching him to like you. He thinks 
you’re pretty.” 

“That’s what frightens me, Duke. 
The way he looks at me. Follows me 
around in the hall. Like a dog.” 

“Like a wolf you mean. Ha! That’s 
a good one! Junior’s really growing 
up. He’s stuck on you, Lola!” 

“Duke — don’t talk like that. You 
make me feel — ooh, horrible inside!” 

TNUKE raised his head and stared 
into the darkness, a curious half- 
smile playing about his lips. 

“Funny,” he mused. “You know, I 
bet the old Professor would have liked 
to stuck around and watched me edu- 
cate Junior. That was his theory, wasn’t 
it? The robot had a blank chemical 
brain. Simple as a baby’s. He was 
gonna educate it like a child and bring 
it up right. Then I took over and 
really completed the job. But it would 
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have tickled the old Professor to see 
how fast Junior’s been catching on. 
He’s like a man already. Smart? That 
robot’s got most men beat a mile. He’s 
almost as smart as I am. But not quite 
— he’ll find that out after I tell him to 
step into the furnace.” 

Lola rose and raced to the door. She 
flung it open, revealing an empty hall- 
way, and gasped with relief. 

“I was afraid he might be listening,” 
she whispered. 

“Not a chance,” Duke told her. “I’ve 
got him down in the cellar, putting the 
dirt over Charlie.” 

He grasped Lola’s shoulders and 
kissed her swiftly, savagely. “Now 
keep your chin up, baby. I’ll leave. 
Be back tomorrow about eight. You 
be ready to leave then and we’ll clear 
out of here.” 

“I can’t let you go,” whispered Lola, 
frantically. 

“You must. We’ve gone ■ through 
with everything this far. All you must 
do is keep a grip on yourself for twen- 
ty-four hours more. And there’s one 
thing I’ve got to ask you to do.” 

“Anything, Duke. Anything you 
say.” 

“Be nice to Junior while I’m gone.” 

“Oooh— Duke — ” 

“You said you’d do anything, didn’t 
you? Well, that you must do. Be nice 
to Junior. Then he won’t suspect what’s 
going on. You’ve gotta be nice to him, 
Lola! Don’t show that you’re afraid. 
He likes you, but if he gets wrong ideas, 
he’s dangerous. So be nice to Junior.” 

Abruptly, Duke turned and strode 
through the doorway. His footsteps 
clattered on the stairs. The outer door 
slammed below. The sound of a start- 
ing motor drifted up from the roadhouse 
yard. 

Then, silence. 

Lola stood in the darkness, trem- 
bling with sudden horror, as she waited 
for the moment when she would be nice 
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to the metallic Junior. 

It wasn’t so bad. Not half as bad 
as she’d feared it might be. 

All she had to do was smile at Junior 
and let him follow her around. 

Carefully suppressing her shud- 
ders, Lola prepared breakfast the next 
morning and then went about her pack- 
ing. 

The robot followed her upstairs, 
clanking and creaking. 

“Oil me,” Lola heard him say. 

That was the worst moment. But 
she had to go through with it. 

“Can’t you wait until Duke gets 
back tonight?” she asked, striving to 
keep her voice from breaking. “He 
always oils you.” 

“I want you to oil me, Lola,” per- 
sisted Junior. 

“All right.” 

She got the oil-can with the long 
spout and if her fingers trembled as she 
performed the office, Junior didn’t no- 
tice it. 

r jpHE robot gazed at her with his 
immobile countenance. No human 
emotion etched itself on the im- 
placable steel, and no human emo- 
tion altered the mechanical tones of 
the harsh voice. 

“I like to have you oil me, Lola,” said 
Junior. 

Lola bent her head to avoid looking 
at him. If she had to look in a mirror 
and realize that this nightmare tableau 
was real, she would have fainted. Oil- 
ing a living mechanical monster! A 
monster that said, “I like to have you 
oil me, Lola!” 

After that she couldn’t finish pack- 
ing for a long while. She had to sit 
down. Junior, who never sat down ex- 
cept by command, stood silently and re- 
garded her with gleaming eye-lenses. 
She was conscious of the robot’s 
scrutiny. 
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“Where are we going when we leave 
here, Lola?” he asked. 

“Far away,” she said, forcing her 
voice out to keep the quaver from it. 

“That will be nice,” said Junior. “I 
don’t like it here. I want to see things. 
Cities and mountains and deserts. I 
would like to ride a roller coaster, too.” 
“Roller coaster?” Lola was really 
startled. “Where did you ever hear 
of a roller coaster?” 

“I read about it in a book.” 

“Oh.” 

Lola gulped. She had forgotten that 
this monstrosity could read, too. And 
think. Think like a man. 

“Will Duke take me on a roller- 
coaster?” he asked. 

“I don’t know. Maybe.” 

“Lola.” 

“Yes.” 

“You like Duke?” 

“Why — certainly.” 

“You like me?” 

“Oh — why — you know I do, Junior.” 
The robot was silent. Lola felt a 
tremor run through her body. 

“Who do you like best, Lola? Me 
or Duke?” 

Lola gulped. Something forced the 
reply from her. “I like you,” she said. 
“But I love Duke.” 

“Love.” The robot nodded gravely. 
“You know what love is, Junior?” 
“Yes. I read about it in books. 
Man and woman. Love.” 

Lola breathed a little easier. 

“Lola.” 

“Yes?” 

“Do you think anyone will ever fall 
in love with me?” 

Lola wanted to laugh, or cry. Most 
of all, she wanted to scream. But she 
had to answer. 

“Maybe,” she lied. 

“But I’m different. You know that. 
I’m a robot. Do you think that makes 
a difference?” 

( Continued on page. 204) 
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( Continued from page 202 ) 

“Women don’t really care about such 
things when they fall in love, Junior,” 
she improvised. “As long as a woman 
believes that her lover is the smartest 
and the strongest, that’s all that mat- 
ters.” 

“Oh.” The robot started for the 
door. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To wait for Duke. He said he 
would come back today.” 

Lola smiled furtively as the robot 
clanked down the hallway stairs. 

That was over with. Thinking back, 
she’d handled things rather well. In a 
few hours Duke would return. And 
then — goodbye, Junior! 

Poor Junior. Just a silver stooge 
with a man’s brain. Pie wanted love, 
the poor fish! Well — he was playing 
with fire and he’d be burned soon 
enough. 

L° LA began to hum. She scampered 
downstairs and locked up, wearing 
her gloves to avoid leaving any tell- 
tale fingerprints. 

It was almost dark when she re- 
turned to her room to pack. She 
snapped on the light and changed her 
clothes. 

Junior was still downstairs, patiently 
waiting for Duke to arrive. 

Lola completed her preparations and 
sank wearily onto the bed. She must 
take a rest. Her eyes closed. 

Waiting was too much of a strain. 
She hated to think of what she had 
gone through with the robot. That 
mechanical monster with its man-brain, 
the hateful, burring voice, and steely 
stare — how could she ever forget the 
way it asked, “Do you think anyone 
will ever fall in love with me?” 

Lola tried to blot out recollection. 
Just a little while now and Duke would 
be here. He’d get rid of Junior. Mean- 
( Concluded on page 206 ) 
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(Concluded from page 204) 

while she had to rest, rest . . . 

Lola sat up and blinked at the light. 
She heard footsteps on the stairs. 

“Duke!” she called. 

Then she heard the clanking in the 
hallway and her heart skipped a beat. 

The door opened very quickly and 
the robot stalked in. 

“Duke!” she screamed. 

The robot stared at her. She felt 
his alien, inscrutable gaze upon her 
face. 

Lola tried to scream again, but no 
sound came from her twisted mouth. 

And then the robot was droning in 
a burring, inhuman voice. 

“You told me that a woman loves 
the strongest and the smartest,” burred 
the monster. “You told me that, 
Lola.” The robot came closer. “Well, 
I am stronger and smarter than he 
was.” 

Lola tried to look away but she 
saw the object he carried in his metal 
paws. It was round, and it had Duke’s 
grin. 

The last thing Lola remembered as 
she fell was the sound of the robot’s 
harsh voice, droning over and over, “I 
love you, I love you, I love you.” 
The funny part of it was, it sounded 
almost human. 

THE END 
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WARRIORS OF OTHER WORLDS 

By MORRIS J. STEELE 

Uranus, a giant world of eternal cold, 1$ perhaps 
the most savage world In all the solar system, A 
warrior of this planet would be equally savage . . . 

(See Back Cover.) 



A lthough science knows very little about 
the planet Uranus from which we can 
deduce what a fighting man of that planet 
might be like, we can construct a fairly logical 

image. 

First, he is huge. Uranus has a mass 14.7 
times as great as that of Earth. A man ot 
Earth, placed on Uranus, would weigh approxi- 
mately 2540 pounds (assuming the Earthman 
to weigh 170 pounds on Earth), The man of 
Uranus, bulking twice as large as the Earthman, 
would possibly weigh as much as 2 J-4 tons. Ob- 
viously, therefore, he must be very strong. He 
could pick up an ordinary anti-tank gun and 
hurl it a hundred feet away. 

Next, he wears no clothes, but is protected 
from the intense cold of his world by a heavy 
coat of fur which makes him very shaggy in 
appearance. Uranus lies 19.19 times the dis- 
tance of Earth from the sun from the sun. Thus, 
it gets very little heat from that body. An Earth- 
man, going to Uranus to battle 1 his warrior, 
would require equipment and clothing to combat 
(he cold. The Uranian would possess a flowing 
moustache to protect hi? lips and nostrils from 
liie cold. The Earthman would require a space 
helmet. The Uranian would also possess a wind- 
breaking formation of hair on his head and about 
his ears which would allow him to bear, but 
keep out the direct blasts of the icy wind 
The eyes of our Uranian warrior are slitted 
like the cat's. The reason for this is Uranus’ 
distance from the sun. The solar orb would 
appear only as a point of light, but one of such 
dazzling brilliancy that its illuminating power 
would be as great as that of 3000 full moons 
seen from the Earth. Atmospheric clouds might, 
cui this down further, and the Uranian would 
need eyes accustomed to seeing in an almost per- 
petually gloomy half-night. They would possess 
great powers of pupil expansion and contraction 
to path er in all available light or to exclude it when 
ton brilliant. 

The density of Uranus is less than one fourth 
■that of Earth, or 1.27 times that of wafer. Titus, 
the warrior of Uranus would find that most of 
bis world was water, -with little land area. But 
became of the extreme cold, much of this water 
would be perpetual ice, and huge continents of 
ice might exist which never melt. 

He would be equipped with large splay feet 



to enable him to walk on deep snow, which would 
be packed to ice by the tremendous weight of 
his body. If he hadn’t such feet, he would sink 
to his hips at every step, and would be helpless. 

However, he would be more agile than an in- 
vading Earthman, no matter what his own agil- 
ity, because of the impossibility of an Earthman 
to move about under a weight of more than a ton. 

Thus, it is a foregone conclusion that the 
Earthman is equipped with some scientific gadget 
which counteracts gravity, and lightens him so 
that he can move about on this giant world, if 
he possessed no such apparatus, he would not 
dare venture onto this world. The very weight 
of his body would suffocate him. 

The Uranian would possess the most powerful 
set of lungs in the whole solar system, because 
of the tremendous weight of the atmosphere that 
surrounds his world. Uranus is mostly a gaseous 
world, and the effect would be that of living at 
the bottom of a deep lake, and breathing water 
With this dense atmosphere, the Uranian pos- 
sesses a lung development wiiicb is greatly more 
muscular and constructed on entirely different 
principles than that of Earthmen. 

Intelligence would be of a minor nature, amt 
this warrior woud possess no super-scientific wrap 
Ohs, Our Earthmen invaders, armed wish ray 
guns, would find him fairly easy prey, armed as 
he is with only stones and dubs, or his bare fists, 
or perhaps a crude stone knife. However, because 
of the bestial nervous system, he might be very 
dangerous to face because of the real problem of 
killing him short of blasting him with high ex- 
plosives. He would undoubtedly keep on coming 
under terrific punishment for an almost unbeliev- 
able period of time. 

Therefore, it is not wise to allow this fighter 
to come to dose quarters, because a detachment 
of scientifically armed Earthmen might easily be 
smashed even by the death throes of a savage 
monster who lias had little time to realize that 
he should, by Earthian standards, be dead! 

It is possible, too, that the Uranian would have 
no heart, and no circulatory system as we know 
it. It would be impractical on this giant planet. 
He might have a series of hearts working in 
unison, just as batteries are connected in series. 
Thus, striking one heart would not be necessarily 
instantly fatal. This Uranian fighter is a tough, 
dangerous customer ! 
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minutes a day is all you need to read Blueprints 



MEW of ALL ACES 
and ALL TRADES 

if you are a 

Meelianlo, Student, Welder, Car- 
penter, Plumber, Shipbuilder, 
Machinist, Sheet Metal Worker. 
Tool Maker, Electrician, Steel 
Worker, Aviation Mechanic, etc, 
you must know 

Blueprint Reading 

to win promotion 
l ftnd bigger pay 



on sight. This simplified, spare-time. Home Study 
Course meets all Blueprint Requirements for Civil 
Service and National Defense Jobs. 



FOR A BIG PAY JOB 



CHEATED BY 
NOTED KXPEBT8S 

H. V. WALSH, B.A., 
Professor, Columbia U.,- 
1919-1935; F. A. RAP-S 
POLT, B.S., C.E., Prof.,f 
School of Tech., City Col- 1 
lege.N.Y.i F. E. BURNS,! 
B.S., M.E., Prof., New- 1 
ark Coi. of Engineering. I 







Here is really big news for you — if you have J£°Sjy . p i; btIRNS 
a Job, or if you want a job in any branch of I &£’ ^ J* P *Af New- 
aviation, shipbuilding, sheet metal work, weld- f > n inf Kine©rine 
lng. electricity,, machine tooling, plumbing, car- 
pentry, radio, building automotive and Diesel 1 m 1 111 " itmm 11 
Engineering, or any other of the mechanical, con- 

Sffeg ^iSI|S ? iS S cTNll|ll'TOTT QUALIFY tor a BETTER 
JOB AND BIGGER PAY in an amazingly short time. This marvelous home- 
study method is so easy — it enables even a schoolboy to learn Blueprint Reading 
from the first day! 

This 24-Volumo Blueprint Beading Course ts Mjtog. iu « specially con- 

structed bookcase, winch in itself is a unique Working Mode! designed 
A to enable you to read Blueprints from the first day. The Course contains 

over 600 Actual Blueprints— -Charts— Tables— -Diagrams— Signs— Symbols W 
and other Instructive Pictures that help you to read Blueprints practically 



g AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS 
m 275 7th Ave - D *v. ZF- 6. New York. N. Y* 

5§ Send me on FREE APPROVAL your com* 
S plete 24 -Volume Blueprint Reading Comte 
5 with special “Working Model'' Bookcase. I 
|* am to get FREE “Mathematics Made Bugr* 
™ and Professional Slide Buie. I will pay pc*fc» 
gg roan $1,95. plus postage and C. O. D. charges 
m on arrival. If I return everything within 5 , 
m days you are to refund my money In full 
raj Otherwise I will remit $2 monthly fa* ! 
^ 3 months and a final payment of $1 for me j 
co of $3.95 li 



4th month until the total price »r t Bs"s 
paid. (10% discount if full payment aocom- 



_ _ _ _ _ „ am «■.>«««» m iju ,p ui9f.uuui ii iuu wramu so 

EVERYTHING IS SENT TO YOU AT ONCE! It »»l« onto— satas refund guarantee.) 



Tha complete 24-Volume Blueprint Rsacjino Course is sent ts yoii tMcther with 
the specially constructed "Worklnp Model Bookcase, vou also set r REE Mathe- 
matloe Made Easy" and Professional Slide Rule Eveiythlng Is sent W shle- 
ment ACT TODAY— DUE TO RISING PRICES FREE GIFT OFFER IS LIMITED. 

AUSTIN TECHNICAL PUBLISHERS 

275 7th Avenue, Dlv. Zt-t, New Yerk, N. Y. 

Canadian and Foreisn orders aeeepted. Full amount must aecompasy order. 



NOTE: If you enclose $1.95 with coupon— 
we will pay all postage charges. Every coot 
refunded If not satisfied. 
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FANTASTIC ADVENTURES 



HERE IS JUST A 

PARTIAL LIST 

of the Rare,- Exhilarating 
and Hilarious 

CONTENTS 



THE BACHELOR LIFE 

by George Jean Nathan 
It isn’t true wtiat they say about ij*<? Ray 
bachelor*. This us to the conclusion 
that a bachelor Is a man who thinks be« 
fore he acts* and then doesn’t act! 

LIFE IN HOLLYWOOD 
by Frank Sullivan 
Sultry, clamorous s-creen Sirens fall in 
love at fust sight with amazing rapidity. 
Love In Hollywood is unpredictable. And 
that's what makes for *est and adventure 
there. 

JUST A FREUDY CAT 

by Jack Hanley 

“Or Memoirs of a Freudian JCixhtmar*,” 
!b the subtitle of this section. The author 
goes through 9 serin.? of dreams (hat are 
shocking to the point of blushing ‘.all in 
the dreams), 

THE PLAYBOY AT FIFTY 
6y Dr. Edictn F. Boicers 
At fifty many of us don't have hajf the 
sense that God gave a chipmunk. Wt 
spend, our energy as a drunken sailor on 
leave spends Ms hard-won gold. 

THE 99 44/*00% PURITANS 

by Dun.can Underhill 

Marriage and the conjugal relations were 
uf.llltarian considerations closely con- 
nected with the problem of keeping warm 



»ZR. PREBLE GETS RID OF HIS 
WIFE by James Thurber 
How Mr. Preble accomplished his objec- 
tive without benefit of Reno, perjury or 
alimony is Thurber at his very best. 
STAG LINES 

by William Allan Brooks 

A repertoire of anecdotes, jokes, inci- 
dents which will make you tho life of the 
party, Try a few of them the next time 
you are invited out and yon will discover 
why the charming hostess always falls in 
love with a good story- tell or. 

HAVE FUN WITH YOUR 
CLOTHES ON by W. A. U rooks 

A challenge to the intrepid playboy to 
try some of these tricks on his stubborn 
friends. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN ON 
THE CHOICE OF A MAIDEN 

by Benjamin Franklin 
Benjamin Franklin’,: classic masterpiece, 
considered the wittiest piece of eurioss 
of early America, for a long time hidden 
away in private arclilves. and only re- 
cently released far reading to the general 
public. 

SONGS AND BALLADS, 

A mellifluous miscellany. 

Here’s a convivial collection of virile 
verse, the kind that mother never taught 
me. Contains your old favorites and a 
choice lot of new ones. To every man 
with red blood in his veins comes a 
yearning sooner or later to stand up on 
his hind legs nnd spout poetry. None of 
that sissy stuff, but real poetry. 

LIMERICKS ON PARADE 
by Percy Bennett 
Here Is « selection of old and new lim- 
ericks, lightly clothed In gay prints, to 
ebarm and beguile a drab and care-worn 
world , and you «’M1 agrep that the 
best, limericks ere Pot necessarily smv 
printable. 

THE GREEKS HAD A YEN FOR 
IT by Gilbert SeUte*. 

They lived loved In a familiar 

way. A*lc you? friend who stud! ad Greek 
to college about the »eW 
established beteria: ; ‘«d 

they did. all right wUh»»t 
benefit of et!-h!ngj- 

WIT AND WISDOM 

A miscellany of u/HMcfc»ni» 
comprising the wisdom of 
Bolotnotu ihr art of Cass- 
lvyva. the cynicism of Show 
end the vHUcsnnhy of ftijc* 
rates. *»h<> when nu ra- 
tioned abigit the advisabil- 
ity cf man tnptr. answered. • 

“Yoa’ll be sorry if you do 
jnd 3 *- — 

don't 

The entire or 
with a suarP 1 - 
ettQftirinh tin 
HOT toon* t 





* 1 S» 

THE PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK 

Wherein divers writers delve pleasantly into 
subjects of exotic and impassioned Interest 

IJfERE are gathered in one pleasure-laden book, oil the neces- 
sary ingredients for every gay playboy. An open “sesame” 
to hilarious, adult fun and frolic— a complete treasury of gaiety, 
burlesque and revelry — a handbook, for the rollicking, regular, 
convivial fellow. 

THE PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK is a clever, cheerful, sly collec- 
tion of contemporary American Humor at its best, dishing out 
suppressed desires right and left and misbehaving in a daring, 
gleeful, unexpected and uproarious manner. 

Banging from the sublime to the ridiculous, from “LIFE IN 
HOLLYWOOD” in the year 1942 to “THE GREEKS HAD A 
YEN FOR IT” two thousand years ago; from Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s classic “ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN ON THE CHOICE 
OF A MAIDEN” to Dr. E. F. Bower’s advice to “THE PLAYBOY 
AT FIFTY” — this farcical book is guaranteed to prove the most 
enjoyable reading of the year. 

DO NOT DENY yourself the enjoyment of these frivolities. Send 
for your copy of THE PLAYBOY’S HANDBOOK now! The 
price is only $1.00 — the enjoyment is a thousandfold. (You’ll 
have to chain it down to keep your friends from borrowing it.) 




R»*tel«erK©<cl*®r Pub* c*»pt, P-898, 

92 Liberty SG, Wow York, h. ¥, 

Rush me a ropy of TfUf PLAYBOY** 
HANDBOOK. If it doesn't keep me laugh- 
ing, quoting, humming, singing for 
months afterwards — I can return book 
and get my money back at once, 

( } 1 enclose SJ.00 In full payment. 

( ) Send C O. D. for $1.09 plus few cents 
postage. 

Name.,..., 



« 

i 



City & State... 



i 

i 

i 



mi in sm sb wit abb bur mu am wm sar. aasH 

F dated in U. S. A. 
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